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Southwestern Retailers Conclude 
Historic Convention 


Kansas City, Mo., Jan. 30.—One of the most important ad- 
dresses at the fortieth annual convention of the Southwestern 
Lumbermen’s Association, held in this city last week, was that 
delivered on Thursday by C. C. Sheppard, general manager 
of the Louisiana Central Lumber Co., of Clarks, La., on the 
subject “Confidence of the Public an Invaluable Asset to the 
Lumberman.” “Whatever worth while is done for our 
commodity,” said Mr. Sheppard, “must be done through 
the organized branches of the business. There is no way 
of treating with the 40 percent of the dealers in this terri- 
tory outside of your association, and you should not hold 
us responsible for that portion of southern pine production 
outside of the Southern Pine Association. [Turn to page 68] 
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FOUR DOLLARS A YEAR 
SINGLE COPY 25 CENTS 


‘on ten Hear of meee 
and Trade Extension Benefits 


BurLiIncTon, lowa, Feb. 1.—The thirty-first annual conven- 
tion of the Southeastern Iowa Retail Lumbermen’s Association 
opened a two-day session here this morning with C. W. Bond, 
secretary of the Greater Burlington Association, welcoming the 
retailers, their wives and members of the Moonlight Club in an 
address given at convention headquarters in Hotel Burlington. 
Arranged by Roy Denniston, of Newton, president, J. H. 
Kendig, of Muscatine, vice president, and Oscar F. Steigleder, 
of Packwood, secretary-treasurer, the convention is the largest 
held by the association in several years. Following the response 
to the address of welcome by President Denniston, the con- 
vention went immediately into business session to hear the 
report of Secretary Steigleder and appoint [Turn to page 66] 





Retailers of Western Canada Study 
Business Getting Problems 


Winnipec, Man., Jan. 30.—The thirty-seventh annual con- 
vention of the Western Retail Lumbermen’s Association 
opened last Wednesday morning, Jan. 25, with an address of 
welcome given by Dan McLean, mayor of Winnipeg, there 
being approximately 350 delegates registered. Mayor 
McLean spoke of the marked business improvements 
throughout western Canada, with particular reference to 
the increased building permits issued during the last year 
and also the number of permits issued in Winnipeg during 
the present year, which he felt was even going to exceed 
that of 1927. He felt the country was entering an era of 
greatly improved building conditions and referred to the 
great mining development which was [Turn to page 72] 


Michigan Dealers Urge Co-operation 
in Putting Lumber to Best Use 


GRAND Rapips, Micu., Feb. 1.—This city, renowned the 
world over for its great furniture production, this week was 
host to the retail lumber dealers of the State, the occasion 
being the thirty-ninth annual convention of the Michigan Re- 
tail Lumber Dealers’ Association, which opened at Hotel Pant- 
lind this afternoon, to continue until Friday noon. The regis- 
tration at the time of the opening session topped two hundred, 
and it was expected that by tomorrow at least another hundred 
dealers would have arrived. The morning was spent by the 
early arrivals in registering at the handsome booth presented 
to the association by the West Coast Lumber Bureau as a 
traveling exhibit of western woods, and in viewing the extensive 
and exceedingly well planned exhibits [Turn to page 64] 





Pennsylvania Retailers Find Lumber 
Returns Most Profit 


PirrsBuRGH, Pa., Jan. 31.—The twenty-first annual conven- 
tion-reunion of the Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association of 
Pennsylvania opened this afternoon in the William Penn Hotel 
with the usual crowd in attendance. This association is famous 
for its music and oratory as well as for its energy in studying 
business affairs. Registration began this morning in the exhibit 
booth presented by the West Coast Lumber Bureau. R. T. 
Titus, of the bureau, was present and this noon gave a compli- 
mentary luncheon to salesmen and wholesalers handling western 
woods, and following the luncheon Mr. Titus reviewed the 
achievements of the bureau for 1927 and outlined the trade 
promotion program for 1928. Following music by the Ladies’ 
Rainbow Orchestra and the invocation [Turn to page 60] 





Ohio Lumber Dealers Turn Spotlight 
on Merchandising Methods 


CINCINNATI, Ou10, Jan. 30.—The forty-seventh annual con- 
vention of the Ohio Association of Retail Lumber Dealers, 
which opened at Sinton Hotel here last Wednesday morning, 
was concluded Friday noon, having gone down in the organiza- 
tion’s history as probably the most outstanding of its many 
successful gatherings. The Thursday afternoon session 
was opened by President Howard Potter, of the Potter 
Lumber & Supply Co., W orthington, Ohio, introducing 
George E. Macllwain, of Cambridge Associates, Boston, 
Mass., who had as his subject “What the New Year Holds.” 
The last year was not so bad from a business standpoint, 
after all, he declared, and 1928 will assuredly be even 
better, though it will be featured by [Turn to page 74] 
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When Southern Pine Was 
Breaking Into the Market 


Lumbermen who remember back when 
Southern Pine first made its appearance in 
quantity will recall that the lumber industry 
went through a few years much like the last 
few when Fir has been getting into bigger 
production. 


But everything came out all right. Those 
with courage and faith who “sat tight” and 
bought more timber when it was offered 
right made big money in the years to fol- 
low. 


We believe that the same opportunity is 
open in the lumber industry today as then, 
and may we say that timber is the backbone 
of the lumber industry today as then. 


James D. LA C E Yo Co. 


Timber Land Factors 








Established 1880 
CHICAGO NEW YORK SEATTLE 
231 So. LaSalle St. 350 Madison Ave. 626 Henry Bidg. 
NEW ORLEANS JACKSONVILLE 
Pere Marquette Bldg. Barnett Natl Bank Bldg. 
MONTREAL VANCOUVER 
Castle Bldg. Vancouver Block. 
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SCREENS 


A Challenge to the Market 


We offer to the Wholesale Dealer: 


1. The most modern long-lived rewireable 
screen. 


2. Radically lower prices. 


3. Guaranteed complete deliveries in truck 
load lots at car load prices. 


4. Any special sizes at 48 hours’ notice. 


5. Screens painted on request at lowest addi- 
tional cost to bare wood prices. 


6. Most liberal line of sizes on hand. 





It Is A New Kind of Screen— 


Maximum Ratio of Wire Security. 
Simplest to Rewire. 
New, Indestructible Joint. 


Winchester & Muhlberg, inc. 


408-418 Whiton St. Tel. Montgomery 9808-2971 
JERSEY CITY, N. J. 
































Buyers Who Are 
Looking for Values 


can stop right here. Below are a number of 
items which we believe are well worth the 
attention of any buyer who is looking for 
something a little better than the average. 


125,000 ft. 1” 
100,000 ft. 1” 


Hemlock 


and 
Pine 


KORRECT 
MAKE 


Maple 


and 
Birch 
Flooring 


No. | Common and Better Kiln Dried Birch 
No. 2 Common Kiln Dried Birch 

15,000 ft. |” Select and Better Air Dried Birch 

18,000 ft. 1” No. | Common and Better Basswood 

21,000 ft. 6/4” No. 2 and Better Soft Elm 

150,000 ft. |” No. 3 and Better White Pine 


“KORRECT MAKE’ MAPLE FLOORING 


30,000 ft. 25/32x24” First Grade 
75,000 ft. 25/32x24” Second Grade 
80,000 ft. 25/32x24” Third Grade 


“KORRECT MAKE” BIRCH FLOORING 


90,000 ft. 25/32x2/4” First Grade 

50,000 ft. 25/32x24” Second Grade 

60,000 ft. 25/32x24” Third Grade 

40,000 ft. 25/32x2%4” First Grade, 2-5'/2’. 
35,000 ft. 25/32x24” First Grade, 12-542’. 
10,000 ft. 25/32x!/2" First Grade 

12,000 ft. 25/32x1'2" Second Grade 

15,000 ft. 3/8 xi'2” First Grade 


| ear 32” No. | Basswoed Lath. 











Write for deilvered prices. 


NEELAND-McLURG 


LUMBER COMPANY. 
Mills at 
Morse,Wis.-Phillips Wis- | PHILLIPS,WIS. 
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Create More 
Interest In 

Building and 
Remodeling 


The Home Maker is a live, little monthly paper pub- 
lished by the American Lumberman for retail lumber 
dealers to use in stimulating interest in home building, 
remodeling and repairing. 

It presents your sales message in an interesting way 
and carries your name and address on three prominent 
pages. 

Dealers in all parts of the country are increasing their 
sales and profits with the Home Maker. You can do the 
same thing at a very nominal cost. 


Coupon Will Bring Sample Copy 


of the HOME 
MAKER; also full 
particulars and 
prices without ob- 
ligating you in any 
way. Pin the cou- 
pon to your let- 
terhead and 


MAIL IT NOW! 


TEES ea eRe ee a ee eee , 
i ctindiceicin ccestiertel qraitnied ant ee ee | 


| 
| 
I 
| 
| 
. 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
431 So. Dearborn St., 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


Without obligating me in an 


way, Please send 
Sample Copy of the HOME M 


KER;; also prices. 
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MAPLE 
FLOORING 











Keeping Up Sales Volume 


during the winter months can be accomplished by encour- 
aging the remodeling of old homes in your locality. There 
are many of these old houses which need hardwood floors 
and our Maple and Birch flooring will clinch orders for you, 


Put in a stock of this fine quality flooring and then go 
i after this class of business. 








v 





+ FLANNER COMPANY 


BLACKWELL, WISCONSIN 
“EXTENSIVELY USED AND BY MANY EXCLUSIVELY” 


|) | 
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Northern 
|! Hardwood 
MAPLE, BEECH 


Flooring np Bircu 
The Dependable “Electric” 


While we are among the older manufacturers 
of Northern Hardwood Flooring it has always 
been our policy to keep our equipment up to the 
highest point of efficiency. Consequently our 
new units (matchers and end matchers) were 
selected after thorough investigation and, like 
supplemental machinery recently installed, they 
are the best obtainable. 


Our Northern Hard Maple Flooring is made 
17/16, 138/16, % and % inch thicknesses, all 
matched on sides and ends. Also make 13/16x 
3% inch face jointed and end matched. 


Our Birch and Beech Flooring is made 13/16 
and % inch thicknesses, all matched and end 
matched. Our “Electric” flooring is made with 
experience and skill and fully guaranteed for 
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Reliable “Rockhard” Brand 
Northern Maple and Birch 


FLOORING 


The “Rockhard” and “Electric” Brands _ inter- 
match. Our Northern woods are climate-hardened 
and produce the highest type of floors for endur- 
ing service and appearance. 


Our Hurry-Up Service. will please you. Send us 
your rush orders and your car will be loaded and 
on its way quicker than you can place and unload 
car on arrival. 


We guarantee millwork and quality. 
OUR BY-PRODUCTS 
Kilndried Dowel Pins and Rods,— 


(ee COND ee] [ee COO Be} [ COO 





quality. Commercial Kilndrying,—Sawdust. 
Cobbs & Mitchell, Inc. Mitchell Brothers Co. 
Sales Department. CADILLAC, MICH. Sales Department. CADILLAC, MICHIGAN 














Members of Maple Flooring Manufacturers Associa- 


Members of Maple Floormg Manufacturers Association and man- 
tion and manufacturers of the “Electric” Brand 


ufacturers of the “Rockhard” Brand 
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THICK HARDWOODS FOR FACTORY BUYER 


LAONA ROCK MAPLE 
and BIRCH FLOORING 
“The World’s Finest” 
























5/4" No. 2 & Btr. Rock Elm 218M’ 
6/4" No. 2 & Btr. Rock Elm 482M’ 
6/4" No. 2 Com. Rock Elm 21M’ 
8/4" No. 2 & Btr. Rock Elm 115M’ 
12/4" No. 2 & Btr. Rock Elm 16’ 
5/4" No. 1 & Btr. Hard Maple 35M’ 
6/4" No. 1 & Btr. Hard Maple 462M’ 
6/4" No. 2 Com. Hard Maple 37M’ 
8/4" No.1 & Btr. Hard Maple 290M’ 
8/4" No. 2 Com. Hard Maple 112M’ 
10/4" No. 1 & Btr. Hard Maple 131M’ 
12/4” No. 1 & Btr. Hard Maple 48M’ 
6/4" No. 2 & Btr. Soft Elm 125M’ 
6/4" No. 2 Com. Soft Elm 115M’ 
8/4" No. 1 @& Btr. Soft. Elm 115M’ 

















1873 R, CONNOR CO. 1228 


MARSHFIELD, WIS. 


Pyle-National 
again! a 





























ERE is 

another logging 
locomotive equipped with 
a Pyle-National Headlight and 
Turbo-Generator. This Lima loco- 
motive is one of three owned by the 
W.C. Bartlett Lumber Co., Spring Creek, W. Va. 
—all Pyle-National equipped. 


Years of satisfactory service in the logging indus- 
try have proven Pyle-National’ssuitability forthis 
work—service that accounts for its wide prefer- Canadian Agents: 


ence and application in the logging field today. Tee Sites Conmeen, Ut, 


Montreal, Winnipeg, Vancouver, Toronto 
Export Department: 
International Railway Supply Co., 
The Pyle-National Company 30 Charch Set, New York Cis 
a : Branch Offices: 
General Office and Works: 3905 Grand Central Terminal, NewYork City 
5334-1358 N. Kostner Ave., Chicago, Ill., U.S. A. os eo a ae 


311 Builders Exch. Bldg.. St. Paul, Minn. 
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dicated below. Then apply the differ- 
ence on your capital investment and see 
what you would save. 


A Policyholder deposited at Re- 

tail Lumbermen’s Inter-Insurance 
Exchange, under its Policy No. 

13708 for the year 1927, $2,905.16. 

Dividend for the year was $1,673.- 

64. Net cost was $1,231.52. Net 

cost for each $100.00 of Insurance 

was twenty-nine and seven-tenths 

cents. 


Compare the present cost of your Fire 
Insurance with the actual experience in- 


O. D. HAUSCHILD, INC., 


Attorney-in-fact, 


1645 Hennepin Ave., Minneapolis, Minn. 


— For further information see J. L. King, Executive Special Agent, 
in attendance at annual meeting of the Illinois Lumber and 
Material Dealers’ Association. 
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Another Chapter 
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Chasing Waste if ‘ 





For years ADE has offered special service to the reman- 
ufacturer of lumber in eliminating waste in the fabrica- 
tion of his product. 


Today, with years of study of proper methods, and many 
thousands of dollars spent in the most advanced equip- 
ment, ADE can definitely say to the user of hardwoods 
that the wastage factor can be reduced to a minimum. 


The story cannot be told, in its entirety, here, but it will 
be explained fully, courteously, and without obligation of 
any kind, if you will sign your name and address on this 
page and mail it to ADE. 


Write ~— 











Your frm 
N a m e Address 
Here Articles manufactured 





The Mark of on Every Stick 


Hillyer Deutsch Edwards, Inc. 


Oakdale Hardwoods— Pine Louisiana 
BRANCHES: 
CHICAGO—22 Railway Exchange Bldg. DE Generel Bistese 
GREAT BRITAIN—Suffolk CONTINENTAL CUROPES 
Lawrence Pountney pi ng No. § Rue Gretry, Paris, France 


MEXICO—Box 2353, Mexico City, D. F. 
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Prominent Retailer 
Acknowledges Moore’s 
Leadership 
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Moore Dry Kilns 


have retained their position in the front 
ranks since 1879 and today embrace the 
very latest and improved methods of 
seasoning lumber. 


We have continuously improved the 
design and operation of Moore Dry Kilns 
to meet changing conditions. Today there 
are nine different types of Moore Kilns for 
drying every forest product. This means 
that we can supply any kind of kiln with 
natural draft or mechanical circulation 
system to suit each manufacturer’s indi- 
vidual needs. 


We not only build new kilns but can 
remodel your old kilns and bring them 
up-to-date. Take advantage of our facili- 
ties and experience so that you can give 
your customers better values. 


Write for an engimeer to gladly call and give 
you complete particulars.’ This will not obli- 
gate you im any way. 


MOORE DRY KILN COMPANY 


N. Portland, Ore. 


Jacksonville, Fla. 


SINCE 1879 














Every click 
means money saved 


S lumber rides over a Mathews Gravity Con- 

veyer, each lively click of the graded rollers 

spells an additional saving of the money that for- 
merly went out in handling costs. 


So many others in your line of business have suc- 
cessfully employed this equipment that there is no 
doubt of its value to you. It represents a proven 
method of low-cost transportation. 


Adopting Mathews Gravity Conveyer for any 
handling problem assures an economical and 
speedy solution. As far as initial cost is con- 
cerned—you will be agreeably surprised at our 
quotation. 


Use the coupon for requesting further information. 


MATHEWS 
Gravity Conveyer 


Coupon: 


| MATHEWS CONVEYER COMPANY 
112 Tenth Street, Ellwood City, Pa. 

7 Mathews Conveyer Co., Ltd., Port Hope, Ont. . 

| | 








( ) Send booklet explaining detailed uses of Mathews 
Gravity Conveyer. 
( ) Qdyote us on.......... feet, to be used in carrying 
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CoMBINATION Doors 





Continental Combination Screen and 
Storm Doors are made of White Pine, 
furnished “In the White.” Require only 
one fitting, one set of hardware, one 
expense. The Continental Patented Panel 
Locking Device makes the Storm and 
Screen Panels easily interchangeable and 
prevents looseness or rattling. 


and leading wholesalers everywhere. 


your locality. 


Continental Screen Co., 











SCREEN Doors 


Only a CONTINENTAL 
Screen Door and Window 
Screen can give you all the feat- 
ures your screens must have 
for longest wear— 

(1) Mortised, tenoned joints, 
and mitered moulding—strong- 
est and best construction— 
won't sag. 

(2) Highest grade materials, 
No. 1 White Pine lumber care- 
fully sorted, all imperfections 
eliminated. Best wire cloth, in 
black, galvanized or bronze. 
Wire cloth cannot sag or pull 
out—every strand is fastened 
by special machinery, which 
stretches it drum-head tight. 


CONTINENTAL Screen Doors, Window Screens and Combination Doors 
are made by the largest maker of Screen Doors and Window Screens in the 
world—are available for shipment from seven advantageously located factories 


CONTINENTAL—is the complete QUALITY SCREEN LINE, with one 
sure source of supply. The immediate availability for delivery and the moder- 
ate cost of Continental screens, will surely bring you a big share of the sales in 


Write us for location of nearest Continental factory or name of wholesaler near you. 


Detroit, Mich. 





WINDow SCREENS 





a ee 





Continental full size and half length 
Window Screens are made for prac- 
tically every type of window. They 
offer the most complete and insect- 
proof screening available. Made of 
White Pine — sizes to fit any window— 
covered with 12 mesh black, 12, 14 or 
16 mesh galvanized—or, 14, 16 or 18 
mesh bronze wire cloth. Constructed 
in the same superior way as the 
Continental doors. 














“‘ Jimmie 





Says: 


‘You can sell WEATHEBEST Stained Shingles 
for remodeling old houses right thru the winter 
months. Weather reports show that there are 
more pleasant days than stormy days. Carpen- 
ters can work on sidewalls and save the bad days 


for work inside. 


Let our Remodeling Service Department help 
you develop this profitable business. Write 


for full particulars. 






Western Plant—St. Paul, Minn. 


 WEATHERBEST” 


Distributing Warehouses in Leading Centers 




















| Weallierbeal 


sare | STR\WED-SWIWELES 


Only. 











For Roots and Sive-Waurs 








To Increase Business 


Men opposed the cotton gin because they feared 
it would throw them out of work. But today 
we know how foolish they were. Henry Ford 


+ WEATHERBEST STAINED SHINGLE C0., Inc. | gives work to more men every year because he 


figures out ways for machines to do what men 
1514 Main St., North Tonawanda, N. Y. 


formerly did. The largest lumber yards, ma- 
terial yards and mills are the biggest users of 
Standard Conveyor equipment. It’s more than 
a coincidence that Standard Conveyors are 
found in use by successful lumber firms. Cata- 
logue L-2 tells why. 


TANDAR 


NORTH ST. PAUL, MINN. 
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44 Whitehall Street 





Now You Can Handle 
nterior lrim Profitably 


“ce, 


— 


TRIMPAK Eliminates Old-Fashioned Long- 
Length Trim Difficulties 


No more damaged, dirty Trim — No more delayed deliveries — No more complaints 


OU can eliminate many hours required to fill 

orders with long-length trim, aswell as complaints 
of damage and shortage, when you use TrimPak, the 
ultimate interior trim for doors and windows. 

The old way—pulling long strips from dusty bins 
and guessing on the right quantity, and spending 
hours to fill a bill for a small house job—has been 
displaced by TrimPak. Sturdy cartons, precisely 
labeled, contain the exact number of pieces required 
for the horizontal or vertical trim of a door or a 
window. For each door or window open- 
ing your shipper draws two cartons from 
stock. One dealer (name on request) told 
us that when he handled long-length trim 
it took one man 9 hours at 75 cents an 








hour, to get out and load the trim for a single 
house, or a cost of $6.75. With TrimPak, he gets 
the same load out in 20 minutes, at a cost of 25 
cents! Saving—$6.50, or an average net saving of 
20 cents an opening! 

TrimPak is made at the mills of seven famous 
lumber manufacturers, sanded and packed in car- 
tons which are not opened until delivered on the 
job, insuring cleanliness, full count, and eliminating 
complaints. Only one cut is necessary to fit each 
piece. Its many advantages enable you 
to make your trim business profitable. 
TrimPak is sold in all woods and pat- 
terns desired by good builders. There is 
a TrimPak distributor near you. 


MADE BY DISTRIBUTED BY 
Dierks Lumber & Coal Company Nicola, Stone & Myers P. C. Rond Lumber Co. 
Arkansas eis On; ite Columbus, Ohio 
The Long-Bell Lumber Compeny ee ~*~ qee The Huff Lumber Co. 
Washington C. W. Bodge & . South Bend, Ind. 
Louisiana Red Cypress Company ped Buffalo, N. Y. _ Miller & Miller Co. 
— Robert R. Sizer & Co. ceiveh, Se 
Cadwallader-Gibson Company New York, N. Y. Dierks Lumber & Coal 
California Rayner & Parker any 
St. Croix Manufacturing Company Philadelphia, Pa. Kansas City, Mo. 
smnesota The Myers-Parsons Lumber The Long-Bell Lumber 
The Sun Lumber Co. Company Company 
est Virginia Pittsburgh, Pa. Kansas City, Mo. 
Case-Fowler Lumber Company Sprigg Lumber Co. McPhee & McGinnity Company 
Georgi Weston, W. Va. Denver, Colo. 


New York, N. Y. 


TRIMPAK 


CORPORATION 


S. Michigan Ave. 
Chicago, IIl. 
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KIRBY HARDWOOD LUMBER 
KIRBY HARDWOOD TRIM 
KIRBY HARDWOOD DIMENSION 
KIRBY BRAND OAK FLOORING 
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HOUSTON, TEXAS 








KIRBY LUMBER COMPANY 
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Our Specialties Are 


Uniform Grading Even Color and Texture 


bia Courteous and Equitable Dealings 


0 We Solicit your 
7 inquiries and orders. 


Rurton- Swartz 
(press (@. of Florida 


erry, Hla. 


Our Location 
In the heart of 
THE BEST CYPRESS 
DISTRICT 


vasnaaeaGULF RED CYPRESS 





<1 


Address all inquiries to our Selling Agent, 


GULF RED CYPRESS CO. 


JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 








- . ae 

saves | Quotes Lumber by the Piece 
ll Hiatt’s Expert Lumber Pricer 
Mental Quoting lumber by the PIECE instead of by the thousand is a real selling advantage. Your 
Effort, customer better understands such a price. 
Cc ’ The Hiatt Expert Lumber Pricer simplifies figuring, eliminates fractions, and is absolutely 

ustomers accurate, It has a price page for every price per thousand BM in steps of $1.00 from $25.00 to 
Patience, $150.00 and in steps of $5.00 from $150.00 to $190.00 and the prices per thousand feet BM and 
Makes lineal foot price only in steps of $5.00 from $190.00 to $250.00. 

- eS The Lumber Pricer increases the selling efficiency of your organization. ‘This is particularly 

Selling true when it is used with the Simplex loose-leaf Price Book. 
aN FOR SALE BY 

reates 
Confidence 431 So. Dearborn St. American fumberman CHICAGO, ILL. 











Special 
Combination 
Offer—$6.25 


for these two time sav- 
ing, money making 
books for lumbermen 
You can use either of 
the books separately 
but to get best result 
use both. 
1 copy Hiatt’s Expert 

Lumber Pricer . . . $8.00 
1 pad loose-leaf sheets 

for price book ,,, .50 
1 Flexible cover for 

price book sheets. . $1.25 

39.75 


SPECIAL COMBINATION 
al tor $6.25 


Money Returned if 
Not Satisfied 
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UST as the armed forces of the Nation 

provide protection to our country, so does 
Long Leaf Yellow Pine afford protection to 
the builders of better homes. 


In the foundations particularly, as sills and 
joists, Long Leaf Yellow Pine has a pre- 
dominance of those qualities necessary to 
safe construction. There is its strength, 
immensely greater than its nearest competi- 
tor; its high percentage of summerwood; im- 
pervious to moisture and resistant to attacks 
of insects; its hardness of surface, unequaled 
in structural lumber; its rigidity; all com- 
bining to guarantee endurance and sturdi- 


ness to the entire structure. 





The additional cost of Long Leaf Yellow 
Pine, the enduring wood, for all the sills 
and joists of the usual home, is most nomi- 
nal—perhaps in the neighborhood of one- 
half cent per square foot of floor area. This 
half-cent expenditure assures to the home 
greater safety in time of storm, longer life, 
lessened upkeep, and higher loan and resale 
value. 


For sills and joists use Long Leaf Yellow 
Pine. It is the GUARDIAN OF SAFETY in resi- 
dential construction. 


For general and technical information, and 
for assistance in securing requirements, 
address 


LONG LEAF YELLOW PINE MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION 


1501-A Pere Marouetre Bipe. 


New ORLEANS, La. 


[one Jeaf Yellow fine 


The Standard for Comparative Values in Structural Lumber 
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UILDING UP your volume of busi- 
ness is largely a matter of properly 
directed selling efforts. 

You can accomplish results most suc’ 
cessfully by following modern mer’ 
chandising methods. The time-honored 
sign, “Lumber for Sale,” has long since 
lost its punch as a sales producer. It 
should be supplemented by energetic 


advertising, if profits are to be main- 
tained and increased. 

Sell your customers on ideas that re- 
quire the use of lumber, and you will 
create new demands for your products. 
Carry a stock of materials that have a 
wide range of applications, and you 
will be able to meet those demands to 
the most profitable advantage. 


Louisiana Red Cypress 


is a quality product on wnich you can 
confidently base a sales campaign, be- 
cause it has a host of different uses, in 
and out of the building season. ‘ 
“The Wood Eternal” finds a ready 


market when recommended for exte- 
rior purposes, such as siding, frames 
and finish for remodeling jobs or ad- 
ditions to houses; also for exposed 
structures like porches and pergolas. 


Louisiana Swamp Tupelo 


is much in demand for both residen- 
tial and industrial buildings for use in 
flooring and interior trim. It takes 
any finish beautifully, and does not 
split. In flooring it gives wonderfully 


fine service. We fully share your in- 
terest and responsibility in pushing 
these popular woods, and we are pre’ 
pared to aid you in developing new 
markets by supplying you with 


Attractive Building Booklets for Your Mailing List 
Newspaper Electros for Your Local Publicity Work 
Colored Slides for Display in Moving Picture Theaters 


All of these valuable Dealer Helps prominently feature your name, and they en- 
able you to link your Local Advertising with our National Advertising Campaign. 
Let us send you detailed information and samples of advertising material. 


Sew 


/ 


FLOORS 





FINIS 





LOUISIANA RED CYPRESS BUREAU 


515 Carondelet St.- - ~- — New Orleans, La. 
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North, South, East and West 


You, too, can 


KNOW THE LUMBER YOU BUY* 


For nine years The Long-Bell Lumber 
Company has branded the name Long-Bell 


2.—The indentification also enables the dis- 
tributor—the retail lumber dealer—to cap- 


on its lumber and lumber products and for 
these reasons: 


1.—It is the identification of a properly 
manufactured article—an identification that 
enables the manufacturer to advertize it and 
merchandize it definitely and effectively. 


italize to his own advantage the promotional 
work of the manufacturer. 


3.—The identification carries through to the 
consumer the proof that he is obtaining the 
product of a manufacturer who is willing to 
back it with his name. 





This is the age of identified merchandise and in trade-marking its products 
this company is endeavoring to keep abreast of progress in merchandising 
just as it keeps abreast of modern manufacturing methods. 


THE LONG-BELL LUMBER COMPANY 


R. A. LONG BLDG. Lumbermen since 1875. KANSAS CIty, Mo. 


*Long-Bell identified lumber and lumber products are available nationally . . . Douglas Fir Lumber and 
Timbers, Douglas Fir Window Frames—Western Hemlock Lumber—Southern Pine Lumber and 
Timbers—Southern Hardwood Lumber and Timbers, Oak Flooring—California White Pine 
Lumber, Sash and Doors, Box Shooks—Creosoted Lumber, Timbers, Posts, Poles, 

Ties, Guard-Rail Posts, Piling. 
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Ma 
fr HARDWOODS” 


BUFFALO 


FAMOUS LUMBER CENTER 





“Buy and Sell Hardwoods 
in this Market” 


Unequalled facilities for rapid dispatch, by Rail, Lake, or 
Barge Canal, on all your requirements, large or small. 





G. ELIAS & BRO., Inc. 


Air and Kiln Dried Hardwoods 


Oak Plank and Timbers Oak and Maple Flooring 
Planing Mill Facilities 


965 Elk Street 





Blakeslee, Perrin & Darling 


A COMPLETE STOCK OF SEASONED HARDWOODS 


Including Ash, Basswood, Birch, Cherry, Chestnut, Cypress, Elm, Gum, 
Hickory, Maple, Plain and Quartered Oak, Poplar and Walnut. 


1100 Seneca Street 








Taylor & Crate, Inc. Harowoons oF ALL KINDS 
A large stock of Hardwoods 
carried at all times at our big Buffalo yards. 


RAIL AND CARGO SHIPMENTS 
Established 61 Years 2101 Elmwood Avenue 





Yeager Lumber Co., Inc. 


Our Specialties 


OAK—POPLAR—ASH— MAPLE 


932 Elk Street 








Buffalo Hardwood Lumber Co. 


SPECIALTIES— 
WHITE ASH, OAK, WALNUT AND MAPLE 
940 Seneca Street. 








Standard Hardwood Lumber Co. 


HARDWOODS 
Prompt Shipments—from Buffalo Yards or from Mill direct to you 
8,000,000 feet Dry Stock on Hand. 1333 Clinton Street 








Atlantic Lumber Company 
HARDWOODS 


Our Specialty—West Virginia and Pennsylvania Cherry 
West Virginia Soft Red and White Oak. 1055 Seneca Street 











Miller, Sturm & Miller 
Hardwoods of All Kinds 


1142 Seneca Street 








FresRva! 
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Is The Grocer a Better 
Salesman Than You? 


Not Fundamentally. « e But he does know that package 
goods identified by label—branded according to the Pure Food law 
—and nationally advertised—give him a faster turn over and more 


profit than bulk beans sold from a barrel, for instance. 


i ARKANSAS SOFT PINE 


— is identified by Registered Trade Mark—is grade marked accord- 
ing to the recommendations of the Central Committee of Lumber 
Standards under the Hoover program—and is known favorably to 


consumers, through national advertising, for its superior merits as 


— SATIN-LIKE INTERIOR TRIM 
SOFT WORKABLE COMMON LUMBER 


Arkansas Soft Pine Offers you the quickest way out of price competition. 


All stock bearing the Arkansas Soft Pine trade mark is manufactured, 
grade marked and sold exclusively by the following companies: 


Caddo River Lumber Co..... Rosboro, Ark. Fordyce Lumber Co......... Fordyce, Ark. 
Sales Office: R. A. Long Building, Kansas City 
Crossett Lumber Co........ Crossett, Ark. Southern Lumber Co,........Warren, Ark. 
Dierks Lumber & Coal Co..... Dierks, Ark. = , , 
et Sales Ofline: Gates Balldine, Kansas City, Mo. Wisconsin & Arkansas Lbr. Co., Malvern, Ark. 


Combined annual production 350,000,000 board feet 
COMPOSING THE 


ARKANSAS SOFT PINE BUREAU | 


LITTLE ROCK, ARKANSAS 


| | 
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Where Durability 
is Needed Sell 


REDWOOD 


Every part of a house that needs 
protection against weather should 
be Redwood. Redwood has 
the lasting qualities needed. Red- 
wood does not shrink or swell. 
Redwood takes nails without 
splitting Redwood is easy to 
work. Redwood takes paint 
perfectly. 


Sell REDWOOD for: 








Siding Mouldings 
Frames Outside Doors 
Exterior Finish Trellis Work 
Porch Work Columns 


Order Your REDWOOD 
from Hammond 


Hammond Redwood is well 


manufactured. It is dried the way 
Redwood should be. Ham- 
mond grades are reliable. Ham- 


mond uses utmost care in shipping 
and handling. 


With the various Redwood 
items listed above Hammond can 
load in limited amounts of Doug- 


las Fir flooring, ceiling, drop siding 
and finish. 


Let us quote on spring needs 
in Redwood, Douglas Fir, Hemlock, 
White Pine or Sugar Pine. 


Hammond Lumber Co., Inc. 


SALES OFFICE: 
1805 London Guarantee Bldg., 
Hammond Lumber Co., 


CHICAGO 


Samoa, Calif. 
MILLS ar} Hammond Lumber Co., Mill City, Ore. 


Hammond-Tillamook Lbr. Co., Garibaldi, Ore. 


























The Same Quality 
Year After Year 


That is what every dealer desires because 
one shipment matches another and it is al- 
ways easy to satisfy his customers. When 
you have such dependable mill connections 
you can devote more time to the selling end 
of your business. 

For a quarter of a century we have main- 
tained one standard of quality. We have always 
lived up to our slogan—‘Mumby’s Sustained 


Quality.” 
urable ° CEDAR 
ouglas Fir 
ess’ HEMLOCK 


RED CEDAR SHINGLES 


Our large daily capacity of 275,000 feet of lumber, 
35,000 lath and 200,000 shingles enable us to offer 
very prompt and reliable service to our customers. 

Large stocks of yard stock, shed stock and Red 
Cedar shingles are carried at all times so that 
straight or mixed cars can be quickly loaded. 

If you are not familiar with Mumby quality and 
service, let us suggest you give us a trial on your 
next order. Our representative nearest you will 
gladly co-operate with you at any time. 


Mumby Lumber & Shingle 
Company 


R. L. Hennessy, Sales Manager 
GENERAL SALES OFFICE: 


Bordeaux, Washington 
Mill A—Bordeaux, Wash. Mill B—Malone, Wash 


SALES REPRESENTATIVES 

Pp. HB State of Minnesota, 818 Lor. Exch. Bids., 
E.- Minn. 

FRANK M. PEW. Sioux Falls, So. Dak., for So. Dak. end 
North Dakota. 


PRESTEGAARD LUMBER CO., 1014 Terminal Bidg., Lincoln, 
Nebr., for State of Nebraska. 


eta” ~~ LUMBER CO., Athletic Club Bldg., Dallas, 
as. 





Represented in Iowa, Missouri, Kansas and Oklahoma, by 
THE GUNTER LUMBER COMPANY 
R. A. Long Bidg., Kansas City, Mo. 
With the following Salesmen: 
EDW. PARSLEY, 417 Beacon Bidg., Wichita, Kansas. 
LOUIS E. MUHL, P. O. Box 773, Ft. Dodge, Iowa. 
D. W. PAXTON, P. O. Box 394, Osborne, Kansas. 
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After All, There is No Substitute for Pine 
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PINE has been the home building 
material of the nation since Colonial 
days.* Nothing has yet been found that 
can take its place when your customers 
need durability, economy, workability 
and appearance. 


Styles and materials are always 
changing. Each year you see some new 
building material become prominent— 
and each year you see some material 
discarded as unsatisfactory. 


Down through the years, time and 
the elements have proven the right of 
Pine to build the nation’s homes—for 
after all, there is no substitute for Pine. 


Shevlin Pine is Pine at its best— 
smoothly milled, carefully seasoned and 
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rigidly graded—the kind of Pine that 
helps you build a large volume of satis- 
fied trade. 


Shevlin has complete stocks con- 
stantly ready for you in all kinds and 
in all grades. There are five varieties: 
Shevlin Northern White Pine, Shevlin 
Pondosa Pine, Shevlin California White 
Pine, Shevlin Norway Pine and Shevlin 
California Sugar Pine. 


Representatives in practically every 
state are ready to serve you. When 
you need lumber, order Shevlin Pine. 
Shevlin service will deliver it to you 
when you want it 


Shevlin, Carpenter & Clarke Company 


900 First National-Soo Line Bldg., Minneapolis, Minnesota 
Chicago Sales Office: 1866 Continental and Commercial Bank Building 


San Francisco Sales Office: 
Sold in New York by N. H. Morgan, Graybar Bldg., 420 Lexington Ave. 








1028 Monadnock Building 
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All Items in Wisc. & So. Hardwoods, 


Hin} 


Whatever You Want in “Good Lumber” 
When You Want It 


Exacting lumber buyers have learned that they can satisfy their 
requirements for every building and industrial need from within 
this Group of ‘‘Good Lumber” Mills. 


From these associated operations you can get hardwoods and 
softwoods of every important producing region in the North, the 
South and the West—cut from fine quality timber and well man- 
ufactured in every detail. 


Profit by the experience of the more than 3000 shrewd, intelligent 
buyers for retail yards, wood-working and industrial plants who 
have put us to the test and now send us their orders regularly. 


You are assured dependable lumber, flooring and finish of a uni- 
form standard of excellence. Ample stocks at all mills to make 
prompt shipments. May we quote on your needs? 


Wausau Southern Lbr.Co. Laurel, Miss. 


Long Leaf Yellow Pine 


Silver Falls Timber Co. Silverton, Ore. 


Douglas Fir and Western Hemlock 


Brooks & Ross LumberCo. Schofield, Wis. 


Wisconsin Hardwoods and Hemlock 


Wisc. & ArkansasLbr.Co. Malvern, Ark. 


Arkansas Soft Pine and Southern Hardwoods 


Bissell Lumber Co. Ladysmith, Wis. 


Wisconsin Hardwoods, Hemlock and Pine 


BC Spruce Mills, Ltd., Lumberton, B.C. 


““Moyie” Englemann Spruce 


Yawkey-Bissell Lbr.Co. White Lake, Wis. 


Wisconsin Hardwoods and Hemlock 


Marathon Lumber Co. _Laurel, Miss. 


Southern Yellow Pine 


one Production 400 Million Feet Annually 
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Always—and in All Ways 








Building Better Buildings Will 
Build Better Business 


Mr. Dealer, every structure for which you furnish the material 
is an advertisement for your yard— good, bad or indifferent—de- 
pending upon the quality supplied. 


Therefore, when you advocate better built homes—good sturdy 
construction based upon a strong, well built frame of 


é 
E aS 
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ONGLE PINE 


“The World’s Strongest Structural Wood ”’ 


—you are building better business for yourself founded upon the 
lasting goodwill of your trade. 


We are specializing in Longleaf Yellow Pine dimension, well 
manufactured in every detail, and solicit your business in straight, 
or mixed cars--the latter to include any or all the usual items of 
yard or shed stock. Prompt shipments and right prices. 


WAUSAU SOUTHERN LUMBER COMPANY 


Laurel, Mississippi 


























s Fipo. Longleaf Pine, Hemlock, Engelmann Spruce & Gedar Products. 
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More Dealers Selling 
McMaster Cedar Siding 


John McMaster Red Cedar Bevel Siding offers so 
many sales advantages that more and more dealers 
are turning to it. 


For example, there’s its durability, its precise 
manufacture, its special drying, its light weight, its 
careful bundling and reliable grades. 


The two grades that sell best are our 14x6-inch 
Clear grade which is 100% V. G. and “A” grade. 
Mixed with famous John McMaster Red Cedar 
shingles when desired. 





Give us an opportunity to quote. 


John MSMaster Shingle Co. 


SEATTLE ,WASH. 
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Douglas — 
Fir AY Hemloc 


Douglas Fir Exploitation 
& Export Co. 


Exclusive foreign selling agents for 88 mills with daily 
eight hour capacity of 14,255,000 feet B. M. 





EXPORT SHIPPERS—CARGO AND PARCEL 
SHIPMENTS TO ALL FOREIGN MARKETS 











HEAD OFFICE: 112s HENRY BLDG., SEATTLE, WASH. 


BRANCHES: 
PORTLAND, ORE. SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


«7 CABLE ADDRESS, all offices, FIREXCO. — 


C. I. F. OFFERS 


on Request 
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FOR SALE 


2—Diamond Iron Works Double Cut- 
ting 9-ft. Band Mills—One Right 
and One Left—with Steam Feed 
Carriages. 


1—84” Diamond Edger. 


1—28"x 48” Nordberg Corliss, Heavy- 
Duty Engine, flywheel 48x 20 ft. 


1—26"x 48” Allis-Chalmers Engine, 
with two flywheels 30’x 16-ft. and 
2A4’x 16-ft. 


Transmission equipment, etc., with the 
above comprising a complete two band saw- 
mill outfit. 


Anaconda Copper Mining Co. 


Lumber Department 
BONNER, MONTANA 


FEBRUARY 4, 1993 
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Quality Counts jy 
In the 
Long Run 





California Pine Doors are pre- 
ferred because: 


1. Their light weight and easy-worked 
texture reduces cost of hanging. 


2. The surface is an ideal base for 
stains, lacquers, paints and enamels. 


Costs less to finish. Make a hand- 


some job. Will not “grain raise”. 





3. Light weight saves freight. 


4. Bright color and attractive faces en- 
hance the dealer's resale acceptance. 


RED RIVER 


J -- PINE CALIFORNIA WHITE 
_ AND SUGAR PINE 


Are made of kiln dried stock. SASH : DOORS : MOULDING : PLYWOOD 
Laminated core construction of best VENEER : SIDING : FINISH : LATH 


design and workmanship. PATTERN STOCKS 
Will not warp, shrink, check or twist. BOX SHOOK : CUT STOCKS : SHOP LUMBER 


Will withstand any boiling or SPECIALS TO ORDER 


soaking test and the more severe DOOR STOCK FOR MANUFACTURERS 
test of time and weather. IN LAMINATED AND SOLID STOCKS 




















“Producers of White Pine for Over Half a Century” 


The RED RIVER LUMBER CO. 


MILL, FACTORIES and SALES, WESTWOOD, CALIFORNIA 
Distributing Yards, CHICAGO, LOS ANGELES and MINNEAPOLIS 


SALES OFFICES: 
Monadnock Building, 807 Hennepin Avenue, 360 N. Michigan Ave. 702 E. Slauson Ave 
SAN FRANCISCO MINNEAPOLIS CHICAGO LOS ANGELES 
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The Prevailing Style Today Is 
Cedar Bungalow Siding 
Architects and builders are manifesting considerable 
interest in plans for small homes and the colonial style of 
architecture. They are also interested in the beauty, indi- HO I onsstaea 
" bs Pree “ raer from us ins raig 
viduality, and durability of Western Red Cedar Bungalow nes cos oe eee 
Siding. B.C. shingle mill . 
BEAVER BRAND 
“Beaver Brand” siding is rapidly gaining broader dis- 34x8-, 10- and 12-inch 
tribution in the central and eastern states because it is just ae 
what builders want. This siding does not swell, warp or ini tas. ee nie Waals 
shrink. It lasts for years. That’s Clear Bevel Siding 
the kind of siding you like to sell. 





Thurston-Flavelle, Ltd., Port Moody, B. C. 


CALIFORNIA 
OMIA ‘White Pine 
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Mill and 
Factory 
at 


ALGOMA, 
OREGON. 








TIMBER:—Unexcelled for SOFT TEXTURE. Supply ample for 25 years. 

ANNUAL CAPACITY:—Saw Mill 50 million. Planing Mill 25 million. Box Factory 25 million. 
PRODUCTS:— Clears, Selects, Factory Plank, Bevel Siding, Common Lumber and Box Shook. 
MANUFACTURE and QUALITY—Uniformly Excellent. 






y 
Algoma Lumber Co., Fay Building, Los Angeles, Cal. 
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A Stitch Now Will Save Nine 
at Your Next Inventory Time 


Ever since inventory time you have been “mulling over” the 
problem of the stale stock you always uncover when you take 
inventory. Youd like to rid your yard of this profit-eating 
stale stock forever. 


The PALCO buying and merchandising plan is designed to 
do just this. It enables you to supply the durable lumber re- 
quired for all home building needs with a very moderate invest- 
ment in stock. 


You buy in mixed cars like the sample one shown below— 
each item in less than carload quantity, yet at carload price. 
You easily work some of each item into every sale, turning 
your stock frequently and avoiding accumulation of dead stock. 


Note this balanced mixed car: 


200-250 Window Frames complete with pulleys 
40-50 O. S. Door Frames complete with or without Fir sills 
150 I. S. Door Frames 
75 Cellar Frames 
3500-4000 L. F. Carpenter Midgs., standard patterns, crown, bed, cove, quar- 
ter round, parting bead, blind stop, panel mldg., brick mldg., stucco 
mldg., lineal sill stock, lineal pulley stile stock, lattice, and screen mldgs. 
2500’ BM Clear 14” & wdr. for general jobbing work, cornice, porch, etc. 
1000’ BM 114”,11” or 2”x8”-10”-12”—18'-20'-24'-26’ Verge or show rafters 
3500’-4000’ BM 1”x4” to 12” Finish Clear or “A” grade 
1500’ BM No. i Shop 4/4, 5/4, 6/4, 8/4, 12/4, 16/4, or 24/4 for brackets and 
10,000’-15,000’ S.M. Bevel, Economy, Bungalow or Anzac Siding [miscellaneous 


No need to overstock in any one item of Redwood when you 
buy on this basis. This PALCO mixed car keeps your invest- 
ment down and your turnover up and positively avoids accu- 
mulation of dead stock. 


Let us co-operate with you during 1928 so that you 
will have no dead stock at inventory time next winter. 


C _ 


ILLINOIS 


332 So. Michigan Ave. ‘ mo TR PI 100 E. 42nd Street, 


CHICAGO BAS) Ln eres NEW YORK 


G6, V.$- 
BAT OFF. —— — 








The Largest Manufacturers and Distributors of California Redwood. 
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‘This convinced me that what is 
said of the Laminex door is true.” 























Why don’t you conduct the 
fomees Laminex doorsoak- 

test, which has been 
icly made in all parts 
o the country? It proves 
conclusively to your trade 
—and for your profit~that 
dampness will never make 
a Laminex door wu man split 








% 


THE WHEELER, OSGOOD COMPANY, Tacoma, Washington 


Gentlemen : Please send me your new book on doors and complete 
instructions for conducting a Laminex door soaking test. 


I would like details of your dealer - belp plan 


x 


———_ of carpenters and builders 
know from personal experience that 
moisture cannot hurt a Laminex door— 
cannot make it warp, swell or split. 


Trouble-proof doors make 
satisfied customers 


Laminex doors give the kind of 
trouble-proof service that pleases your 
trade—that builds up repeat order sales 
—that adds to your profits. A Laminex 
dealer does not have the expense and 
bother of replacing doors. Laminex 
doors, bearing our yellow replacement 
guarantee label must make good or 
we will. 


Made by the world’s largest 
door manufacturer 


Laminex doors are constructed and 
guaranteed by the largest manufacturer 
of doors in the world. More than a 
million Laminex doors have been made 
and distributed in all parts of the United 
States and foreign lands. They are stand- 
ing up in climates which are notorious- 
ly hard on doors. 


Why not stock Laminex doors? 


Leading distributors can supply you with 
opular styles of Laminex doors, each one 
henine our yellow replacement guarantee 
label and the word “LAMINEX”. If your 
jobber cannot supply you with Laminex 
doors, write us and we will give you the 
name of one who will. Other so-called guar- 
anteed doors lack the moisture-resistance that 
only Laminex waterproof cement can give. 
Why not put in a trial stock and conduct a 
soaking test to prove to your trade how good 
Laminex doors really are? Mail the coupon 
for our new book that describes the con- 
struction of Laminex doors and for complete 
instructions for conducting a business-build- 
ing Laminex door soaking contest. 


LAMINEX 
DOOK 


Will not shrink, swell or wart 


REG. 
uU.s 

PAT. 
OFF. 
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Dry Fir! 


is Best by Every Test 








EVERY PIECE BRANDED 
































Here is the relative value of Dry Fir and Green Fir as shown in U.S, Department 
of Agriculture Bulletin 556 on Mechanical Properties of wood grown in the 
United States. 

Green 


Dry 

Test Lbs. Per Square Inch 
Steady Loads, 10,600 
Sudden Loads and Shocks, 14,700 
Crushing, 10,680 
Splitting and Nail Holding, 1,270 
510 end lbs. 920 


Dry Fir is Best by Every Test 


More Strength — Less Splitting — Better Wearing Qualities. 
A complete stock of kiln dried Fir under sheds available for prompt shipments in 
either straight or mixed cars. Let us quote on your requirements. 


Central Coal €& Coke Company 


General Offices: KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


Branch Sales Offices: 


Chicago, Ill. Omaha, Nebr. Houston, Texas 
Cleveland, Ohio St. Louis, Mo. Dallas, Texas 
Indianapolis, Ind. New York City, N. Y. Portland, Ore. 
Oklahoma City, Okla. San Antonio, Tex. San Francisco, Calif. 


Mills: Wernonia, Oregon — Conroe, Texas 
Manufacturers of Old Growth Yellow Douglas Fir and (S. P. A. Grade Marked) 
Southern Yellow Pine. Also Miners ‘of Coal. 
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Years of experience have taught them 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
Their mills were designed and equipped to cut the 


For many years the manufacturers shown on the opposite page 
finest hardwood lumber. 


Specialization Insures Bigger Values 
have specialized in West Virginia soft textured hardwood lumber, 
how to saw and season their lumber to meet the needs of furniture 
manufacturers, woodworking plants and industrial plants. 


They own some of the finest quality trees growing on the Appalach- 


lan ranges. 
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Take advantage of 


our facilities, knowledge and 


experience on your 


Few localities can boast of finer quality timber or a 
future orders. 


larger variety of woods. West Virginia offers you 


a dependable source of supply for many 


years to come. 
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Send Your Inquiries 
to the following representative 


WEST VIRGINIA MANUFACTURERS | 



















































CHERRY RIVER BOOM & LUMBER CO. | 
GLADE ates y-ray Co. PENN BLDG., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Boat Stock, Timbers and Special Cuttings Hardwoods, i. ae = separate plants. 
MOORE-KEPPEL & CO. a CROFT LUMBER CO. 
ELLAMORE, W. VA. SUNCREST, RANDOLPH CO., W. VA. 
Ample Stocks—Quick Shipments Ample stocks of all hardwoods. 
~ THE W. C. BARLETT LUMBER CO. THE MEADOW RIVER LUMBER CO. 
. CINCINNATI, OHIO RAINELLE, W. VA. 
~ 502 Union Trust Building Oak, Poplar, Chestnut and other hardwoods. 
WILDERNESS LUMBER CO. EAKIN LUMBER CO. 
” NALLEN, W. VA. WESTON, W. VA. a 
Red & White Oak & Poplar Our Specialty Hard a eg gy Mey 7 oe aes sere rel 








PARDEE & CURTIN LUMBER CO. BIRCH baprsrccigel —— Co. 
CLARKSBURG, W. VA. TIOGA, W. VA. 

















Sales Office | Soft Textured Poplar = yon High Grade Chestnut 
=) ; 
| 
q NORTHEAST. LUMBER CO. DELPHI LUMBER CO. | 











HUNTINGTON, W. VA. CLARKSBURG, W. VA. | 


: 2 Box and crating material and material surfaced, resawed, 
Quality and Service—All Hardwoods and kiln dried for quick shipment. 
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e Frame of 
a Generation 


from the heart of the 
great Pondosa Pine orests 


Double-edged merit! Hedlund 
frames are indeed built to meet 
every demand of the present gen- 
eration of modern builders. But 
more important — they possess 
a ‘superior quality of durability 
stamping them as the frame of the 
NEXT generation as well ! 


(Send This Coupon) 


Hedlund Lumber & Mfg. Co. 


Spokane Wash. 


Please send me additional information, prices, etc. 
on items checked below. I understand they are avail- 
able in mixed cars if desired. 


O) Pondosa White Pine Frames 
(1 Lumber (Common and Select) 
© Moulding and Trim 


© Box Shooks ([) Wood Boxes [ Crating 


My Name 
Address 














] 





Post Office State 


To aidntecientaleeaamemteaiinie ate 
BEER ESEEEE EH & 














The First Time You 
Have An Order 


on which you are very, very particular about the 
mill work; one you want dressed smoothly and 
accurately right down almost to a hair’s breadth, 
order a car of 


Winton White Spruce 


You'll be pleased with the milling and pleased 
with this nice white, bright, soft, even textured 
lumber. A favorite for both inside and outside 


construction. 





MILLS: 


Eagle Lake Spruce Mills, Ltd., 
Giscome, B.C. 


Engelmann and Saskatchewan 
White Spruce 


U. S. Sales Representatives 


Winton Lumber Co. 


954 Securit y Build ing, 


The Pas Lumber Co., Ltd., 
The Pas, Manitoba. 
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MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 











WHEN 


A good customer writes:— 


tempting to = 
; : . 
‘es California White © 10 

rs fb we have talked it Re. 
nr it has proven satisfactory w 


ever we have shipped it. 


IT MEANS SOMETHING 


Give us a chance to please you 


ttings, 

r and Sash Cu , 

pelle Lattice and Pat 
tern Lumber. 
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CONSUMERS TIE SERVICE COMPANY 
INSPECTORS AND PRODUCERS 
RAILROAD TIES AND TIMBER 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 


The Victor L. Phillips Co., 
16th and Baltimore Sts., 
Kansas City, Mo., 
Attention Mr. J. M. Bulckens, Sales Dept. 
Gentlemen: 





cally. 
Very truly yours, 
CONSUMERS TIE SERVICE Co. 





‘ March 31, 1927 


The Plymouth Locomotive which you sold us has 
been in use since last July and we are well satisfied 
with its performance. It operates easily and economi- 


e > th é 
new Sarevscts, | Dlymouth @conomy | 
e -. a 

















Model Timber 
Dreating Plant | 
Well'Satistied with | 









Mr. Robert P. Woods, President of the Consumers Tie 
Service Company wrote this letter to our agents, The 
Victor L. Phillips Co., after actually testing our seven 
ton locomotives for nine months at their model plant 
at Altus, Oklahoma. 


This is but one of hundreds of testimonials praising the : 
performance, ease of operation and marked economy Ps 
of the Plymouth. 











From an Article by 
Robert P. Woods, Pres. 
Consumers Tie Service in 
Railway Age, Nov. 13,'26 











If it’s a Track Haulage Problem 
There's a PLYMOUTH to Solve it 














Web oe¢ 


Where there's real work to do, the Plymouth makes its 
best showing. Where proof of its economy is wanted, 
that’s where we want to demonstrate. Where doubt 
first existed as to “gasoline versus steam,” is where we 
now get our highest praise. ey 





When you have a Plymouth your operator is moving ¥ vat 
something all the time—not getting ready to move 
something most of the time. a 





PLYMOUTH LOCOMOTIVE WORKS 
The Fate-Root-Heath Company 


PLYMOUTH.OHIO 


WS ce Oo as Ww rr ~ a al oy 
LYMOUT 
| id) BE SVE OY 2 BSE 


Gasoline Locomotives 
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as a kitten’s ear 


A realization of every builder’s dream of siding as it should 
be—straight, smooth, perfect fitting. Easy to put on, easy 
to paint—and easy for the dealer to sell. 








amiainaal by 
HAMMOND CEDAR CO., Ltd. New Westminster, B. C. 























One of the Activities of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association 


NATIONA LinterinsuraNce EXCHANGE 


Terminal Sales Bidg., Portland, Ore. 1103 Federal Reserve Bldg., KANSAS CITY, MO. 
Fire Insurance for LUMBER MANUFACTURERS 


EXECUTIVE BOARD: J. W. aie jJR., Chairman—W. A. HOLT, Vice Chairman—G. W. DULANY, JR, Treas.—R. B. WHITE 
YNN-PAYNE UNDERWRITER CO., Attorney-in-Fact 
ADVISORY COMMITTEE Witeon COMPTON, Secretary, Washington, D. Cc. 





C. F. Anderson, Marion, S. C. H. B. Hewes, Jeanerette, La. H. C. Hornby, Cloquet, Minn. W. R. McMillan, San Francisco, Cal. 
R. E. Danaher, Detroit, Mich. Edward Hines, Chicago, III. John i Kaul, Birmingham, Ala. A. J. Peavy, Shreveport, La. 

A. C. Dixon, Eugene, Oregon W. A. Holt, Oconto, Wis. Chas. . Keith, Kansas City, Mo. W. A. Pickering, Monee Cit ity, Mo. 
G. W. Dulany, Chica o, Ill. M. Jj. Scanlon, Minneapolis, Minn. Fe E. Kirby, Houston, ex. R. B. White, ‘ansas City, Mo. 

M. L. Fleishel, schneaeliin, Fla. W. C. Sherman, Millville, Fla. C. Knapp, Portland, Ore. ©. &. Williams, New Orleans, La. 

E. G. Griggs, Tacoma, Wash. : 3 D. Tennant, Longview, Wash. +4 Mathieu, Rainy Lake, Ont. Frank G. Wisner, Laurel, Miss. 

J. P. Hennessy, Minneapolis, Minn. . W. Watzek, Jr., Chicago, IIL . P. McGoldrick, Spokane, Wash. 


















WOODWORKING MACHINERY 


For the Yard or Shop 


Saw tables, Band saws, 
Mortisers, Shapers, Jointers, 
Planers, Tenoners, 

Saw Mills, Edgers, 
Trimmers, Bolters. 


Ask for catalog. 
American Saw Mill Mchy. Co. 


55 Main St. 
Variety Woodworker HACKETTSTOWN, NEW JERSEY Power Feed Rip Saw 
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IXOW comes 


the CATERPILLAR’ 


TRACTOR NEW, / 


ew ...and containing every feature 





of «Caterpillar” sure-footedness, de- 
pendability and sturdiness... backed 
by the now united experience of the 
two pioneer buildersof track-type trac- 
tors, Holt and Best. 


New, too, in design... crisply up-to- 
date in its possession of the many re- 
finements constantly being developed 


by the Caterpillar” engineers. 


With CRE al 2 hed ee 


And ready for the new achievements 
in doing Better, Quicker, Cheaper work 
for road builders, farmers, loggers,con- 
tractors everywhere ... for industries 


and for cities. 


7 i agen 4 £3 re om ROR > 
OEE po MERE TGS IRAE REMY ON ee OLS Oo ak 


Caterpillar” Tractors 
2-TON + TWENTY + THIRTY 
SIXTY 


CATERPILLAR TRACTOR CoO. 
Executive Offices: San Leandro, California, U. S. A. 
Sales Offices and Factories: 

Peoria, Illinois San Leandro, California 
Distributing Warehouse: Albany, N. Y. 

New York Office: 50 Church Street 


Successor to 
BEST frecorGo. turingeo""*" HOLT 


There is a “Caterpillar” Dealer 
near you, 


. oi 4s 
_ ew Cs 


RPIUAR 
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The BIG VALUE Ladder Line 


Sold Only through the Retail Lumber Trade 


Get our 1928 prices on all styles of Common 
and Extension Ladders, Step Ladders, Decorators’ 
and Painters’ Ladders, Trestle Ladders, Fruit 
Pickers’ Ladders, etc. Rowe’s Ladders are light 
weight, perfectly balanced, extra strong, and are 
easy to handle. 


Exclusive Bull’s Eye Feature 
Extra Value without Extra Cost 


Each round of Rowe's Common, Extension and 
Trestle Ladders is set by the exclusive Bull’ s Eye 
Process. Every hole before round is set in place is 
seared smooth inside with a red-hot iron and every 
tenon on ends of rounds is seared smooth by the 
same process. This searing seals the pores of the 
wood, making all joints permanently tight-fitting 
and water-proof. 

The Bull’s Eye is an_ exclusive feature found 
only on Rowe’s Ladders. 


Give your customers this extra value without 
extra cost. 


Freight Saving 


By combining your Ladder orders, with your 
orders for Can’t-Sag Gates, Trellises, Pergolas, 
Arches, Lawn Seats, Picket Fencing and other Rowe 
Products, you are able to make a considerable sav- 
ing in freight. 

Write for Ladder Getstes and Lumber Dealers’ 
Price List. 


ROWE MFG. CO. 


126 Adams St., GALESBURG, ILL. 


Manufacturers of Can’t-Sag Gates, Rowe Trellises, Arches 
and Pergolas, Rowe Picket Fencing, Rowe’s Bull’s Eye 
Ladders, etc. 

















It Runs 
Uniform 





37 East 42nd Street 










—that’s why thereisneveracomplaintfrom 
the logging camp superintendent when 
you buy Wickwire Spencer Wire Rope. 
Have you a copy of our latest catalog? 














J WICKWIRE SPENCER STEEL CO. 


New York, N. Y. 








One pail of Sol- 
vay Calcium 
Chloride Brine 
is more effective 
than four pails 
of water, for fire 
extinguishing 


Ask 








SOLVAY" 
CALCIUM 
CHLORIDE 


as effe ctive 
as P Jain water 








is times 
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Lumber Profits 


Your net profit represents a small percentage of 
your gross business. Operating costs and over- 
head have to be watched all along the line or this 
profit shrinks alarmingly. 





Haulage costs can eat up profits at an astonishing 
rate if the trucks you operate are rot exactly 
suited to your needs. 


The great Federal line was designed with the 
specific needs of some twenty major businesses 
in mind. Your business was among the number. 
Even more than this; 42 chassis ranging from 1 
ton to 7% ton capacities and scores of variations 
in body type and design insure that you can find 
a Federal that not only meets the needs of your 
particular industry but the needs of your particu- 
lar community and establishment as well. Federal 
trucks are designed and built to earn profits 
for owners. 


FEDERAL MOTOR TRUCK COMPANY 
5790 Federal Ave., - - Detroit, Michigan 





ALL SIZES ' RUCKS FOURS & SIXES 


In addition to specialized and custom- 
built service at production prices to 
every major industry, Federal offers 
this to buyers of haulage equipment: 
Always trucks that are all trucks. Fore 
and aft, inside and out, top to bottom; 


—every part of every Federal Truck is 
a Federal Truck part — designed for 
Federal, and made for truck service. 
« « Federal never has compromised 
and never will compromise with other 
types of automotive construction. 
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INTERNATIONAL [TRUCKS 


NAUMAN CO. ae 





OOD LOOKS in every model, 

from the %4-ton Special Delivery 
up to the big logging units. STAMINA 
to match the looks and then some, as 
proved by our many and long-standing 
records among the lumbermen. EXPE- 
RIENCE in truck development back of 
the trucks—for International Harvester 
has been building better and better 
trucks for 24 years. SERVICE “around 
the corner” for every truck in the line, 
wherever its owner or its job takes it; 
International Harvester now maintains 


In the Lumber Industry 


—from the Forest 
to the Retail Yard 


they vote for — 


160 COMPANY-OWNED branches 
in the United States and Canada. If 
you want references beyond our sound 
reputation, you will find loyal votes for 
International wherever there is timber 


and lumber to be hauled. 


Speed Trucks — 4 and 6-cylinder for 
1%, 112, and 2-ton loads. Heavy Duties 
— double-reduction and chain drive 
— up to 5-ton. 


See the trucks at the nearest display room. 
We will send you folders on request. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


OF AMERICA 
(Incorporated) 


606 So. Michigan Ave. 


Chicago, Ill. 





—— 
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Timbers—Long Joists 


In the middle of our enormous timber yard 
at our Lumberton, Mississippi, mill we 
have installed sizers and resaws to enable 
us to make immediate shipment of emer- 
gency orders of timbers and joists. 


\Vhy carry a stock of timbers or long joists 
in your yard when any special bill can be 


loaded within two or three days after re- 
ceipt of your order? 


With this equipment we can resaw and rip 
larger sized timbers if necessary. 
All stock is soda dipt and air dried. 


This stock, being dry, can be loaded with Edward Hines 
our superior quality “flooring, ceiling, sid- Lumber 


ing and finish, without stain. Cc 

Remember, we are manufacturing one Lumberton, O. Mississippi 
hundred percent genuine long-leaf yellow Mills at Lumberton and Kiln, Mississipp! 
pine. Wire, write or telephone us. 

Sales office North of Ohio River—Chi- 

cago, Illinois; South of Ohio River and 

Export Sales—Lumberton, Mississippi. 



























































Way with Beautiful Birch 


In the picture an electric trolley is bringing up 
another truck load of perfectly piled birch, selected 
for kiln drying. 

The kilns in the background, a battery of the 
most modern Sturtevant dry kilns, hold 450,000 feet 
of lumber and are often spoken of by visitors as the 
finest equipment they have seen. 

Beyond the kilns is the cooling shed, also with a 
capacity of 450,000 feet. From this shed Hines’ 
Birch, graded, dried, tested, is loaded into cars. 

There is outside storage for another 450,000 feet. 
This gives a capacity at just one mill of 1,350,000 
feet. 

No finer birch stands than that in the Hines 
timberlands. No birch is more properly handled 
and prepared than that which passes through Hines 
mills. From Hines birch is made the finest interior 
trim and cabinet work. 

Write, telephone, or wire your birch require- 
ments. Also your need in hemlock and white pine. 
Look on us as your permanent source of satisfac- 
tory supply. 


Edward Hines 
Hardwood & Hemlock Company 


Park Falls, Wisconsin 
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General Office— 


EMPORIUM s- Oien Maeg Bank 
FORESTRY CO. urtica, Nn. y. 


Mills— 
Conifer, N. Y. 
Cranberry Lake, N. Y. 


Galeton, Penn. 
Danby, Vt. 


MANUFACTURERS OF BAND SAWN 
Hardwood, Spruce, 
Hemlock, White Pine 


New York Office, 
5635 Grand Central Term. 
Telephone, Murray Hill 6514 


New England Office, 
161 Devonshire St. Boston, Mass. 
Telephone, Hancock 6789 





Wisconsin Land & Lumber Co. 


HERMANSVILLE, MICHIGAN 
The World’s Best Known 


No After - Smoothing required as 
with other Mak 


akes 


HARDWOOD FLOORING 


Band Sawn Hard and Softwoods 


IN STRAIGHT OR MIXED CARS 


WHITE CEDAR POLES, POSTS AND SHINGLES 
FACTORY CLIPPINGS AND SLABWOOD 











If Your Jobber Can’t Supply 
“American” Tools—Write Us 


Nearly all of them carry a complete line of 

“American” logging tools and appliances because 

they give the most satisfactory service. 

Write f@r complete catalog and then order 
“American” tools from your jobber. 


American Logging 
Tool Co. 
EVART, MICH. \\ 









A NEW 
CATALOG 


describing complete line 
awaits your request. 





























This Freight Travels FREE! 


Put Logan Conveyors to handling your in- 
coming lumber and save $3.50 to $12.50 
on every car you buy! 


That’s what Logan Conveyors are doing 
every day for thousands of others. This 
year—why not for you? 


The picture tells the story. One man places 
the lumber on the conveyor. One man takes it 
off. In between, a steady stream travels 50, 
100 or 200 feet, faster, easier and auto- 
matically! You save the cost of carrying! 


Get all the facts and price on Logan Con- 
veyors today. Then decide for yourself ! 


USE THIS COUPON FOR CONVENIENCE 


LOGAN CO., Incorporated [Formerly The Dow Co.]} 
550 N. Buchanan St., Louisville, Ky. 


_ Send, without obligating me, complete information and price on Logan Lumber 
Conveyors. 





Firm Name nee ye eae 2 De ee ee ae ee 
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Hettler Brand Flooring 


is made at our Chicago Plant by men who 
have been in our employ for years. New 
dry kilns insure the most perfect drying. 
Write, wire or telephone your orders for 
L. C. L., mixed cars or carlots for prompt 
shipment. 


HERMAN H. HETTLER LUMBER CO. 


2601 Elston Ave., 
Chicago, III. 


Phone, 
Humboldt 0200 

















H. M. SPAIN & Co. 
TIMBER ESTIMATORS 


SINCE 1910 


PORTLAND, ORE. 











JORDAN LUMBER (\() 


EAST EAST JORDAN. MICH. 


Established 1880 Capacity 20 Million Ft. Annually 


Manufacturers of 
LOWER PENINSULA MICHIGAN 
Hardwood—Hemilock and Pine Lumber 
White Cedar Shingles, Posts, Poles, etc. 


Makers of “IMPERIAL” Maple Flooring. 
We can ship Straight or Mixed Cars promptly. 


Fully Equipped Planing Mill. Send Us Your Inquiries. 
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MANUFACTURERS MANISTEE, MICH. 


FLOORING 


“ACME” MAPLE 





“MARATHON” 


MAPLE FLOORING 


WARD BROS. 


(Manufacturers) 


BIG RAPIDS, MICH. 
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N THE LUMBER industry, as in other industries, progress 
is made through individual initiative. The industry does 
not move forward “dressed front” like a disciplined army, 
but rather like a skirmish line or a detail of scouts, each largely 
“on his own.” Not all individuals are fitted for skirmishing and 
scouting. Some do not court adventure and change; they prefer 
the steady fighting of the supporting lines, choosing to be led 
rather than to lead. There is in all industries, including the lum- 
ber industry, a place for each type of person, but the progress of 
the industry demands that each shall be assigned his proper place. 
It will not do to put the grim fighters in the scouting organizations 
and relegate the scouts to the rear lines. 











Salesmen are the scouts of an industry, and just at the present 


‘stage the lumber industry is in need of exactly the alertness, the 


initiative and the courage that characterize the scout. Not only 
must the salesman: discover the weak points in the competitor’s 
front, but he must cover every similar weakness in his own. He 
must discover trends and leads to new fields for lumber, but he 
must take note of concentrated efforts of rivals to extend their 
sales in lumber’s field. He must not only discover but anticipate 
assaults of the enemy. 

If the salesman of the older type may be typified as the bearer 
of a stock sheet and a price list, the newer may be typified as the 
bearer of a telescope and a microscope. The latter is looking ahead 
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at the same time that he is scrutinizing the present. He brings 
to the buyer of his lumber not only information about its quality 
and value but fresh facts about its adaptability to new uses. The 
seller of lumber in every case, under the newer dispensation, must 
know more, not less, about his product than is known by the buyer. 
He must not only sell his product to a convinced customer, but 
must throw in for lagniappe some information that will help the 
buyer to use lumber economically and sell it profitably. 

If the middle-aged or older man suffers in competition with the 
younger man he does so only because he has lost his adaptability 
and refuses to change to meet new conditions; he is looking back- 
ward instead of forward. The lumber industry needs and there- 
fore ought not to lose the information and experience possessed by 
those who have been long in its service. Neither ought these to 
handicap their industry by refusing to attack new problems with 
fresh energy and revived initiative. A change of viewpoint must 
come, however, or a change of personnel is inevitable. Happily, 
a great deal is being done to make available the facts needed for 
the newer salesmanship. It is to be hoped that all sellers of lum- 
ber, whatever their years of either age or experience, will quickly 
recognize the benefits to be reaped from the possession and use of 
these facts. The old stories have all been told; it’s the new story 
that gets across. 


“ Reductio Ad Absurdum ” 


NLESS the editor has completely forgotten his few phrases 
Q] of Latin, the above means to reduce to an absurdity a propo- 
sition which one desires to disprove. At first glance that 
would almost seem to be the object of an editorial appearing this 
week in one of the daily newspapers of Chicago, and quoted in part 
on another page of this issue. The author, however, is entirely 
serious in his thesis that the automobile is the family’s real home 
and the center of family life; and that ownership not of one car, 
but of two, or even three, should be the goal of every self-respect- 
ing family. 

The editorial contains a lot of unconscious humor, but in its 
essence and its implications it is anything but funny. The writer 
of it is in deadly earnest, and his sole purpose is to convince the 
family having no car that it should immediately purchase one; 
that the family having one car really needs two, and that for the 
family having two cars, a third is indispensable. And it must be 
admitted that, considering the audience that the editorial is de- 
signed to reach, the writer thereof has done a good job. In other 
words, the arguments are such as would convince those to whom 
such arguments would be convincing; and there are millions of 
them, the output having once been estimated by an eminent author- 
ity as “one a minute.” 

In all seriousness, this editorial skyrocket on behalf of the news- 
paper’s automobile advertisers affords a fine illustration of the 
inter-industrial or inter-commodity competition, sometimes styled 
the new competition, of which so much has been spoken and writ- 
ten during the last year or two. The argument, as between the 
home and the automobile, seems to be taking new form. Instead 
of being a convenient and enjoyable complement of the home, the 
automobile now is the real home—a home on wheels instead of on 
sills. The altar on which the home fires burn is transferred from 
the home to the garage. The next generation probably will sing: 


How dear to my heart are the scenes of my childhood, 
When fond recollection presents them to view; 

The dear old garage, the gas station nigh it; 
And our three automobiles, of various hue! 





With equal reason, lumbermen might urge two, and three, homes 
for each family. Too long have we been content with talking about 
“a home,” instead of about “homes.” Every family should have a 
city or town home, and one in the suburbs or at a resort where 
the family may commune with nature. Of course, they will need 
an automobile to get to it. Then there are many homes that shel- 
ter married sons or daughters, and sometimes their progeny; or 
perchance, a mother-in-law. In such cases home Number 3 might 
be a boon to all concerned. The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN Claims 
the honor of originating this brilliant idea, and the slogan, “Three 
Homes for Every Family!” This, however, has not yet been pat- 
ented or copyrighted, and is freely offered for use of the National 
trade extension committee, or others. 





_Specialized Farming Stimulates Building 


HROUGHOUT the United States are communities known as 
© centers of specialized industries and activities. In some 
cases these industries owe their origin to the abundance or 
availability of raw material or labor. Sometimes sources of power 
have been the determining factor. But in many more cases the de. 
velopment has been due chiefly to the foresight and initiative of a 
man or group of men, who have seen the possibilities of building 
up an industry and have set themselves about building it up. They 
consider the potentialities of their community as they might cop. 
sider those of their own business, and then undertake to do for the 
community as a whole what they might do for themselves through 
their own individual businesses. 

Vision is a word that is so often used as to be thought over. 
worked, and yet vision is the one prerequisite to the building up of 
a community or a business. Here and there, within the lumber 
industry as well as outside of it, occur examples of vision realized 
that are inspiring and that ought to stir other communities to simi. 
lar exertions. On another page is a description of a $3,000,000 
poultry colony in Oklahoma, a project that originated with the 
local chamber of commerce and the carrying out of which is to be 
done by a local lumberman. 

While there are some disadvantages connected with the concep- 


tration of a poultry business, there are also many advantages. Not ' 


only experience but experiment may be used to demonstrate sound 
and economical methods of poultry raising for the benefit of begin- 
ners. Methods of cooperating in incubating and marketing eggs 
and in other functions may be adopted that will prove advantageous 
to both producers and consumers of eggs and poultry. Improve. 
ment of breeds and development of strains may be brought about 
that would be less practicable where fewer persons were engaged 
in the same vocation. Methods of housing and handling especially 
adapted to the community gradually will be discovered and applied 
in such degree as to reduce hazards to a minimum. 

Population and profitable employment are the two factors that 
make a prosperous community. There is hardly a community in the 
country that could not through encouraging some sort of specialized 
local development hold and attract people by insuring them profitable 
employment. With the preponderant increase in urban population 
has come a larger increase in demand for poultry and dairy products 
as well as for garden and truck specialties. The production of each 
of these by itself or of all in combination may offer opportunities 
for specialized farming superior to those of the general or grain 
farm. In fact, there have been cases where’one farmer specializ- 
ing in butter making has found sale for all his product at good 
prices among his neighboring grain farmers. The same may be 
true of fruit and vegetables. Indeed, the small specialist in farm- 
ing as well as in other industries can find a profitable place among 
his larger neighbors almost everywhere. 





Building in Household Labor Savers 


OMEBODY HAS called the kitchen the household workshop; 
S which of course it is, for in it is done more of the so called 
drudgery than in any other. Like every other room in which 

much work of great variety is to be done, the kitchen deserves spe 
cial care in planning. Planning and arranging a kitchen is no 
man’s job, unless he is to do the kitchen work; but men, partic 
ularly lumbermen, can do a lot to lighten the burden of the house 
wife by providing built-in kitchen and dining room conveniences. 
The dining room is included only so far as it is inseparable from 
some sorts of kitchen work. : 
This is no place and the editor can claim no special ability to 
plan or suggest a plan for a kitchen. It may be said, however, that 
the major problem in kitchen planning is to afford plenty of room 
without unduly adding to the steps to be taken; and to keep the 
size of the kitchen at a minimum while still avoiding congestion. 
The cook and dishwasher use a multitude of implements and 4 
great variety of comestibles. All require room when not in use 


where they will be quickly accessible when wanted and out of the 
way when soiled. Distances between table, stove, sink and cup 
board must be as short as consistent with the room needed for work, 
and there should be no dark places or lack of ventilation. The way 
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petween kitchen and dining room should be short and direct, and 


the china closet should be en route. 


It is ventured that there is hardly a house ten years old in which 
there is not room for built-in conveniences that cost nothing com- 
pared with the value of the labor they save. Given the dimensions 
of a kitchen, the sizes and locations of the present furniture in it, 
changes could be suggested that in part at least would be sure to 
meet with a favorable response from the housewife. 
would probably be found that in every woman’s kitchen are irri- 
tating inconveniences that have caused her perhaps many a tear 
and many a gray hair, and it would be a hardboiled husband indeed 
who would object to an expenditure that so definitely promised to 


lessen the labor and add to the leisure and happiness of his wife. 


Not only editors of home magazines, but architects and millwork 


Indeed, it 


manufacturers have studied kitchen planning and furnishing. As a 
consequence there is an abundance of information as well as furni- 
ture available for housewives to use in the arrangement and equip- 
ping of their kitchens. 
would find both pleasure and profit in putting on in his community a 
“kitchen improvement” campaign as a phase of remodeling. With 
the codperation of handy carpenters and with the aid of the mill- 
working concerns, the lumberman can win the everlasting regard of 
the women folk of his community by reducing the labor of house- 
keeping, and reap profit that would not otherwise flow his way. 


It is believed that every retail lumberman 








Industry Gradually Speeding Up 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 


WasHincTon, D. C., Feb. 2.—The National 


Lumber Manufacturers’ Association con- 
cludes from a study of reports received by 
telegraph today, from 464 of the leading lum- 
ber mills of the country, that the industry is 
gradually speeding up. Although the num- 
ber of reports received was 24 less last week 
than for the week before, the reported pro- 
duction was only slightly less, as was the 
case, also, with new business, while ship- 
ments showed a net reported increase of 
17,000,000 feet. As a whole, the industry is 
far ahead of last year in all departments. 

The softwood industry, with five fewer 
mills reporting, showed a slight actual in- 
crease of production, a negligible decrease 
in new business, and a 17,000,000-foot gain 
in volume of shipments. Compared with 
last year, increases were heavy in all three 
factors, but specially in new business. 
the face of the reports, the hardwood indus- 
try revealed a falling off in all three factors, 
as compared with the preceding week; but 
allowing for a smaller number of reporting 
mills, it appears that there was an increase in 
shipments, but little increase in production, 
and a decline in orders. .Compared with last 
years, however, there was a marked gain in 
shipments and some increase in production, 
and a rather heavy recession in new business. 

The unfilled orders of 217 southern pine 
and West Coast mills at the end of last week 
amounted to 607,281,245 feet, as against 
297,584,858 feet for 217 mills the previous 
week. The 103 identical southern pine mills 
in the group showed unfilled orders of 
218,486,982 feet last week, as against 217,- 
985,752 feet for the week before. For 
the 114 West Coast mills, the unfilled orders 
were 388,794,263 feet, as against 379,699,106 
feet for 114 mills a week earlier. 

Altogether the 340 reporting softwood 
mills had shipments 109 percent, and orders 
ll? percent, of actual production. For the 
southern pine mills, these percentages were 
respectively 104 and 104; and for the West 
Coast mills, 99 and 108. Of the reporting 
mills, the 340 with an established normal pro- 
duction for the week of 219,785,524 feet, 
gave actual production 101 percent, ship- 
Ments 109 percent, and orders 118 percent 
thereof. 

The softwood figures for last week, the 
week before (revised) and the same week 
last year, follow: Production—220,941,000 
feet, against 217,000,000 feet the week before, 
and 169,220,000 feet last year. Shipments— 
239,969,000 feet, against 222,930,000 feet the 
week before, and 176,101,000 feet last year. 
Orders—258,694,000 feet, against 260,659,000 
feet the week before, and 180,575,000 feet 
last year. 

The hardwood figures for last week, the 
week before and the same week last year, 
follow: Production—19,601,000 feet, against 
22,000,000 feet the week before, and 18,172,000 
feet last year. Shipments—19,104,000 feet, 
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against 19,549,000 feet the week before, and 
15,799,000 feet last year. Orders—18,802,000 
feet, against 24,161,000 feet the week before, 
and 21,053,000 feet last year. 


[Note: “Normal” production as now re- 
ported by all but two of the nine reporting 
associations to the National Lumber Trade 
barometer is an average of past actual pro- 
duction over a period of from two to five 
years immediately preceding 1928. The 
two exceptions base reports on estimated 
capacity. ] 

The West Coast Lumbermen’s Association 
wires that new business for the 114 mills re- 
porting for the week ended Jan. 28 was 8 
percent above production, and shipments 
were 1 percent below production, which was 
111,291,034 feet as against a normal for the 
week of 103,773,181 feet. Of all new business 
taken during the week, 49 percent was for 
future water delivery, amounting to 58,- 
707,116 feet, of which 39,477,942 feet was for 
domestic cargo delivery, and 19,229,174 feet 
export. New business by rail amounted to 
56,773,750 feet, or 47 percent of the week’s 
new business. Fifty percent of the week’s 
shipments moved by water, amounting to 55,- 
158,389 feet, of which 41,682,347 feet moved 
coastwise and intercoastal, and 13,476,042 
feet export. Rail shipments totaled 50,363,410 
feet, or 46 percent of the week’s shipments, 
and local deliveries 4,165,809 feet. Unshipped 
domestic cargo orders totaled 119,587,373 
feet; foreign, 108,280,238 feet, and rail trade, 
160,926,652 feet. 

A slight improvement in the employment 
situation on the Pacific Northwest was noted 
this week by the 4L employment service. 
Logging in the Douglas fir districts is becom- 
ing more active and approximately 1,200 
loggers were hired during the last few days. 
Woods work in the pine districts east of the 
Cascades is also showing increased activity. 
There are fewer men at work in Douglas fir 
sawmills than there were in December; a 
number of night shifts which were active 
before the holiday shutdown have not been 
put to work, and several major mills are 
closed for repairs. Although there are still 
more men than jobs, there has been a notice- 
able decrease in the numbers of unemployed 
in the larger centers. 

The Western Pine Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation reports production figures for 33 
mills as 11,517,000 feet, as compared with a 
normal production for the week of 15,940,000 
feet. The previous week 32 mills reported 
production as 9,927,000 feet. Shipments in- 
creased nominally and orders showed a good 


gain. 
Thé California White & Sugar Pine Manu- 
facturers’ Association reports production 


from 18 mills as 9,191,000 feet, compared with 
a normal figure for the week of 9,323,000 
feet. Nineteen mills the preceding week re- 
ported production as 8,061,000 feet. Ship- 
ments were larger this week and new busi- 
ness considerably larger. Eleven mills were 
closed. 





The California Redwood Association re- 
ports production for 16 mills this week as 
8,766,000 feet, as against a normal of 6,577,000 
feet. Fifteen mills last week reported pro- 
duction 8,827,000 feet. Shipments were about 
75 percent larger and orders were well ahead 
of the previous week. 

The Northern Pine M’anufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation reports production for the week of 
eight mills as 6,551,000 feet, compared with 
a normal production of 4,228,100 feet. Ten 
mills the previous week reported production 
as 6,780,100 feet. There was a slight increase 
in shipments this week and a good gain in 
new business. 

The Northern Hemlock & Hardwood 
Manufacturers’ Association (in its softwood 
production) reported production from 13 mills 
this week as 1,475,000 feet, as compared with 
a normal production of 1,638,000 feet. Four- 
teen mills last week reported production as 
1,139,000 feet. Shipments showed a notice- 
able decrease and orders a heavy decrease. 

Reports from 13 hardwood mills of the 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Manufac- 
turers’ Association gave production as 4,- 
338,000 feet, as against normal figure of 
3,843,000 feet. Fourteen mills last week re- 
ported production as 4,224,000 feet. Ship- 
ments declined somewhat and new business 
fell off heavily. 

[The barometer of the Southern Pine Asso- 
ciation appears on page 104.—EprTor.] 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LumBEeRMAN] 
MempHIS, TENN., Feb. 1—The Hardwood 
Manufacturers’ Institute preliminary report for 
the week ended Jan. 28 covers operations of 
111 units. Each unit represents a normal daily 
capacity of 28,000 feet, so that total normal 
production of these units during the six days 
of the week is 18,648,000 feet. Their actua! 
output was 15,263,000 feet; shipments, 16,840,- 

000 feet, and orders booked 16,376,000 feet. 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LuMBERMAN] 


Norro_k, Va., Feb. 2.—For the week ended 
Jan. 28, thirty-eight mills reporting to the 
North Carolina Pine Association, and having a 
normal production of 10,576,000 feet, manufac- 
tured 7,161,022 feet, shipped 6,716,278 feet, and 
booked orders for 7,627,050 feet. 


Survey of 15,000 square miles of timber lands 
lying east of Lake Winnipeg shows that un- 
recorded fires dating back fifty years and more 
have ravaged huge tracts of land and taken a 
heavy toll of forest products in the province's 
hinterland. There is, however, no danger of 
the mill going short of supplies. All along the 
east shore of the lake intermittent fires of 
which there is no known record have razed or 
damaged the older growth of trees, and in one 
place a 100-mile stretch running from Manigo- 
togan Lake to the headwaters of the Poplar 
River was found to have been stripped in 
1885. 
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Export Oak Grading Rules 


In reply to inquiry No. 2,079 in the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN of Jan. 14, relative to the grading 
for boxed hearts and free of heart oak bill 
stuff for export, the following are the rules 
that are in use: 

Boxed hearts, 5 inches, 5% inches, 6 inches 
x 12 inches, to be of good sound quality white 
or chestnut oak, cut full to size and length, 
square edges, hearts close and well boxed, free 
from shakes, splits and other defects that will 
weaken or impair strength of timber. 

Oak plank and scantling free from heart for 
export, white or chestnut oak of good sound 
quality, free from hearts or heart shakes, large 
or unsound knots, shakes or splits or other de- 
fects that would weaken or impair the strength 
of piece, cut full to size and length; no wane 
edges allowed.—INnquiry No. 2,079-B 


[This letter comes from West Virginia, a 
State from which, it is understood, a consider- 
able part of the class of stock referred to is 
shipped. Evidently the rules given are those 
of an individual exporter—EbiTor. ] 


Original Scribner Scale Manual 


At the beginning of the early history of our 
logging activities, we found there was a log 
scale rule, the inventor of which was J. M. 
Scribner. In later years we find that this rule 
was adopted by the U. S. Forest Service, also 
by several of the western States, largely known 
and generally used by the lumbering fraterni- 
ties, known as the Scribner’s Decimal “C” Log 
Scale Rule. 

Thirty years or more ago, I well remember 
the old Scribner manual, outlining the method 
used by him in his diagrams in making up this 
rule, published in the “Ready Reckoner” 1846. 
I have Graves and Chapman’s “Forest Mensura- 
tion” and have noted what they have to say 
concerning the construction of this rule. How- 
ever, what I would like to get is a copy of 
the original manual and the diagrams showing 
just how this rule was constructed, and the 
subject matter relative to the application of 
the rule as construed by Scribner himself. 

Knowing that the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN has 
been published continuously for over 50 years, 
I am asking you for your assistance in this 
matter. Have you any such information and 
can I get a copy of it?—Inquiry No. 2,082. 


[This inquiry comes from a log scaler con- 
nected with one of the western railroads. Un- 
fortunately, the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN pos- 
sesses no copy of the original Scribner’s 
“Ready Reckoner.” No doubt copies of the 
reckoner may be seen in some of the better 
technical libraries of the country. 

In Bulletin No. 5 of the California State 
Board of Forestry entitled “A Discussion of 
Log Rules, Their Limitations and Suggestions 
for Correction” by A. T. McKenzie, there is 
an extract from a description of the Scribner 
log rule published by the author in 1846 as 
follows: 


This table has been computed from accu- 
rately drawn diagrams for each and every di- 
ameter of log from 12- to 44-inch, and the 
exact width of each board taken after being 
squared by taking off the wane edge and the 
content reckoned up for every log, so that it is 
mathematically certain that the true contents 
are here given, and both buyer and seller of 
logs will unhesitatingly adopt these tables as 
the standard for all future contracts in the 
purchase of saw logs where strict honesty be- 
tween party and party is taken into account. 
In these revised computations, I have -allowed 
a thicker slab to be taken from the larger class 
of logs than in the former edition, which ac- 
counts for the discrepancy between the results 
given in these tables and those in former edi- 
tions. 

The diameter is supposed to be taken of the 
small end, inside the bark, and in sections of 
15 feet, and the fractions of an inch not taken 
into the measurement. This mode of measure- 
ment which is customary, gives the buyer the 
advantage of the swell of the log, the gain by 
sawing into scantling, or large timber, and the 
fractional part of an inch in the diameter. Still 
it must be remembered that logs are never 
straight and that oftentimes there are concealed 


defects which must be taken as an offset for 
the gain above mentioned. It has been my de- 
sire to furnish those who deal in lumber of any 
kind with a set of tables that can implicitly 
be relied upon for correctness by both buyer 
and seller, and to do so I have spared no pains 
nor expense to render them perfect; and it is 
to be hoped that hereafter these will be pre- 
ferred to the palpably erroneous tables which 
have hitherto been in use. If there is any truth 
in mathematics or dependence to be placed in 
the estimates given in diagrams, there cannot 
remain a particle of doubt of the accuracy of 
the results here given. 


The bulletin from which the foregoing quo- 
tation is made also contains a chart showing 
graphically an analysis of the Scribner log 
rule. With the thought that some of the 
readers of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN may 
have copies of the original Scribner manual 
or know where they may be seen, this inquiry 
is published. The name of the inquirer will 


Cornell University Owns Forests 


Ithaca, N, y, 

EpITOR AMERICAN LUMBERMAN: My atten. 
tion has been called to an item on page 62 of 
your issue of Jan. 21 in which, under the date 
line, College Station, Tex., the statement oe. 
curs that “Yale and Harvard are the only 
two other colleges boasting their own foregt 
lands.” 

Cornell University owns 1,850 acres of for. 
est land south of Ithaca known as the Arnot 
Forest. This tract is under the management 
of the department of forestry. The University 
in addition recently received about 500 acres 
of land partly forested and partly to be 
planted, which will be placed under the man- 
agement of the same department. Finally, 
there are 80 acres of woodlots on the Uni- 
versity farm under the management of this 
department. 

This brings the total of land under the man- 
agement to 2,430 acres with prospect of still 
further increase in the near future. 

I shall be glad to have you give this correc- 


be supplied on request.—Eniror. | 


Supply of Curly Maple Wanted 


versity. 


Would it be possible for you to give me the 


name or names of mills that might possibly 
have curly maple for sale?—Inquiry No. 2,087. 

[This inquiry comes from a Massachusetts 
The name of the in- 
quirer will be supplied on request.—EniTor. ] 


wholesale lumber dealer. 


of 


services 


tion a place in your valued magazine.—Ratpy 
S. Hosmer, Professor of Forestry, Cornell Uni- 


(‘Sa aaa aaams 


Dr. Jutius Kien, of the Department of 
Commerce, estimates that trade promotion 
the i 
Domestic Commerce have brought $500,000,000 
to American business from abroad in 1927, 


Bureau of Foreign and 
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The Menominee River (Mich.) | osophic were it not that the in- 


Lumber Co. has 
camps in the woods. _the near 
* * *& 


fourteen | dications promise a demand in 


future which will 


| more than make amends for 


Bird & Holcomb, of Stephen-| @nything that may be lost now. 


son, Mich., are hauling timber 
to their mill on wagons. 
* 8 


The Inchbelly mill at Bay| have gone 
been com-| Work as 


City, Mich. has 
pleted; it contains two gangs 
but no circular saws. 

7 * & 

Most of the sawmills on Rus- 
sian River in Sonoma County, 
California, are shut down. The 
operators on that stream have 
a large number of logs banked 
ready to drive. 

* * 

A basswood tree was felled in 
New Haven Township, Michi- 
gan, a short time since which 
yielded 2,500 feet of lumber. 

-_ 


The Menominee River Lum- 
ber Co. is said to be making 
arrangements to manufacture a 
quantity of Norway pine deals 
for the English market at its 
mill in Menekaune, Wis., next 
season. 

* 8 & 

Chicago dealers report that 
incoming orders for lumber 
have been no more plentiful 
during the past week than pre- 
viously this month, which is 
equivalent to saying that busi- 
ness has been decidedly dull. 
The dealers, however, accept 
the situation with a cheerful- 
ness that would be truly phil- 


| 





* * #® 

The lumbermen operating in 
the vicinity of Franklin, Me., 

as far with their 
is possible without 
snow. 

a 

Heald & Guerne of Santa 
Rosa, Cal., are filling an order 
for 200,000 feet of lumber, 
which obliges them to keep 
their mill running on full time. 

* 8 & 

Mason, Luce & Co. of Alpena, 
Mich., have completed the foun- 
dation of a refuse burner for 
their sawmill; they can go no 
further with the work until 
spring on account of there be- 
ing no iron or brick in the 
town. 


more 


J. E. Trece, of Chattanooga, 


| Tenn., intends erecting a new 


sawmill upon the site of S. M. 
Winchester & Co.’s old mill, 
which was recently purchased 


| and removed to Florida. 


The last rise in the Big 
Sandy River, W. Va., let out 
eight barge loads of staves 
destined for the Pittsburgh 
(Pa.) market. This branch of 
the trade has grown rapidly in 
the last two years. The pro- 
duction of the present season 
upon this stream and its tribu- 





taries is estimated at 3,500,000 
staves valued at $75,000. 


* @# e 


Bradley Bros. of Milwaukee, 
Wis., are said to be cutting 30, 
000,000 feet of logs in Michi- 
gan, mostly on the Muskegon 
River. 

* * & 

The receipts of pine lumber 
at Cincinnati, Ohio, for 1877 
were 84,000,000 feet, against 
54,000,000 feet for the preced- 
ing year. 

* 

A car of lumber was received 
in Chicago last week by John- 
son & Gibbs from the Ashland 
Lumber Co., Ashland, Wis. 
this being the first consignment 
by rail from that point. 

7 8 & 

John Morrison is doing good 
work at his camp on Gravelly 
Brook, a tributary of the Pesh- 
tigo River, Wis. His camp 3 
conveniently situated and he 
will probably bank 3,000,000 
feet of logs with or without 
snow. 

a 

Poplar and walnut logs are 
beginning to arrive at Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn., and the spring 
freshet will probably bring in 
from 4,000,000 to 5,000,000 feet. 

7 * *® 

A. H. Mershon, of East Sagi- 
naw, Mich., has leased his plan- 
ing mill to his son, William 
Mershon, and will hereafter de- 
vote his entire attention to the 
inspection of lumber. 
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Southern Pine Business Good and Market Stronger 


Average per unit shipments of southern pine have been 
making steady gains, and new business is pretty well main- 
tained. Production has increased a little, but shipments 
were ahead of it in the week ended ‘Jan. 27 and are likely 
to continue heavy in view of the fact that order files are 
now well filled out. A good part of the business is coming 
from the South and Southwest, but a larger amount is be- 
ing placed by middle West yards. The East is buying 
little. Retail stocks in all these regions are rather light. 
More industrial orders are coming in, and there has been 
an active call for railroad material and special cutting. 
Many of the mills report an improvement in overseas trade. 
The list tends to strengthen, but volume has not yet in- 
creased enough to enable the mills to put prices on a level 
they feel would give them a fair return. 


Coast Fir Bookings Above Output for Fourth Week 


Bookings of West Coast mills were 8 percent above out- 
put during the week ended Jan. 28, and as new business 
has been running ahead of production during the last four 
weeks, the mills are accumulating good order files. Do- 
mestic cargo trade made a further gain. Placing of orders 
for Atlantic coast shipment is stimulated by scheduled in- 
creases of 50 cents a month in vessel rates, with a prospect 
that they may return to $14. The California market is 
rather dull, but keeps steady because of restricted inward 
shipments, and prospects appear good. Rail business is 
of excellent volume, though the mills are reluctant to book 
ahead at present figures, as they generally expect advances. 
It is believed that the lowness of yard stocks insures an 
early expansion in the movement. 


Carolina Pine Lowers Sell Well; Roofers Advance 


North Carolina pine business continues rather dull. The 
production during the first three weeks of the year has 
amounted to only sixty-three percent of normal, but orders 
have covered only eighty-five percent of the actual output. 
Business in the East has been dull, as retail yards are stay- 
ing out of the market until they actually need stock. As 
this region usually absorbs the higher grades, these have 
been weak, and occasional concessions of around $2 have 
been reported. Lower grade yard and shed items have been 
in good call in the Carolinas and bring fair prices. Kiln 
dried roofers are scarce and keep firm. Box demand is 
slow, but higher grades move better than lower because 
they result in less waste, and air dried are favored because 
obtainable for less money. 

The roofer market shows improvement. Large mills, 
however, are operating much below capacity, while the 
small plants are active. Price of 6-inch has advanced 25 
cents to $17.75, and some mills are getting $18. 


Northern Pine Stocks Large; Hemlock Cut Reduced 


Business in northern pine has been making steady gains 
in recent weeks, but bookings make a smaller percentage of 
production, as this also has been increasing. The mills 
appear to have had rather heavy stocks on Jan. 1, the 
average for 17 firms being 25,078,000 feet, against an aver- 
age of 20,947,000 feet for 18 firms on Jan. 1, 1927, an in- 
crease of practically 20 percent, but as 1926 was a year of 
heavy sales, perhaps a better comparison is with Jan. 1 of 
that year, when 19 firms had an average of 21,633,000 feet, 
the Jan. 1, 1928, average being only 16 percent larger than 
that. Compared with last year, this year’s stocks contained 
a larger proportion of inch selects and thick common, an 
equal proportion of common boards and strips, and less 
dimension, thick finish and box. Industrial demand, espe- 


Lumber Statistics Appear on Pages 52, 53 and 104; Market Prices and Reports on Pages 99 to 103 





cially for box, is better than retail, but yard sales are gain- 
ing. Occasional concessions are reported, and the price 
situation is somewhat unsettled. 

Demand for northern hemlock has been increasing, 
though average bookings per mill per week since the first 
of the year are a little under those for the same period of 
last year. Mill stocks, however, are quite low, those of 
thirty-two identical firms on Jan. 1 this year being 32 per- 
cent less than on the same date last year. Mill output is 
rather small, and it is believed a good proportion of the log 
input will be turned over to paper mills. Prices are firm 
at $4 off the Broughton list. 


Demand for Southern Cypress Continues Inactive 


The red cypress market seems to be a little more active, © 
though the amount of business is still below expectations. 
Much of the recent demand has been for miscellaneous 
industrial uses, such as tank making and greenhouse. The 
retail yards have not yet entered the market for any con- 
siderable amounts, though inquiry has been increasing, nor 
are millwork plants buying on a large scale. Shop grades, 
selects and A and B finish are reported quite slow. Out- 
put is still curtailed and is about equaled by production, 
there being no decline in mill stocks. The market is not 
showing much strength, despite recent reductions. 


Redwood Mills Producing Actively; Business Fair 

California redwood mills, whose stocks are a good deal 
below normal, have been cutting about twenty-five percent 
more than normal amount. New business has been eight 
percent below output during the first three weeks of the 
year, and though shipments were thirty-one percent below 
output, order files on Jan. 21 were about thirty percent be- 
low normal. On the same date last year, unfilled orders 
were practically equal to normal. Southern California busi- 
ness is better than it was last year, but the northern part of 
the State is taking much less, while eastern trade has been 
smaller also. Prices are unchanged. 


Northern Hardwood Buying Fair, With Prospects Good 


During the first three weeks of this year, northern hard- 
wood production averaged 270,000 feet a mill, against an 
average per week per mill last year of 257,000 feet. New 
business was practically the same, being 165,000 feet this 
year as against 168,000 feet last year. Additions to stocks 
therefore amounted to 105,000 feet a week this year, against 
89,000 feet last year. On Jan. 1, thirty-three identical mills 
had reported 1.4 percent more on hand than on the corre- 
sponding date last year. This spring the outlook is for an 
increased industrial demand, because stocks of raw ma- 
terial and finished hardwood products everywhere are low, 
and consumers are planning on enlarged operations. Buy- 
ing so far has been in small lots, with southern woods offer- 
ing rather severe competition. But the list appears firm, 
and 8/4 hard maple has taken an advance. 


Southern Hardwood Buyers Holding Down Purchases 


Most hardwood sellers are seeking higher prices for their 
lumber, and consumers remain hesitant. Few of them are 
in the market for large quantities, and concessions are 
generally sought. The sellers, on the other hand, are con- 
fident there will soon be a more active demand, and a good 
proportion of them are sticking to prices that are above the 
lows of a few weeks ago. Production had been curtailed 
by bad weather, and though this handicap has been largely 
removed, the tendency is to hold down output to needs of 
the market. Automobile purchases still lead, but flooring 
factories are rather good buyers, and furniture plants are 
taking small lots. The inquiry is promising. 
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Widening the Fields for Use of Wood 


Experts of National Trade Extension Staff Make Progress in Developing Poténtial Marker; 
—Architects and Engineers Lend Definite Aid 


Gibbs, trade extension manager of the Na- 
tional Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, 
on his return to the headquarters of the or- 
ganization, here, today, after spending two 
weeks’ on a trip through the middle West and 
East, attending various conventions of the re- 
tail lumber dealers, declared himself to be very 
enthusiastic regarding the hearty reception given 
trade extension activities, a subject that had a 
place on each convention program. Mr. Gibbs 
addressed nearly 2,000 retail lumbermen at the 
several conventions he attended. 


Mr. Gibbs started his trip with an address 
before the convention of the Northwestern 
Lumbermen’s Association, Minneapolis, Jan. 
17. From there he returned to the East, 
speaking Jan. 20 at the meeting of the Penn- 
sylvania Lumbermen’s Association. Jan. 24 he 
met with the Northeastern Retail Lumbermen’s 
\ssociation in Boston, jumping from there to 
Cincinnati for the gathering of the Ohio Asso- 
ciation of Retail Lumber Dealers. On Jan. 27 
he spoke before 800 members of the South- 
western Lum- 


Wasuincton, D. C., Jan. 30.—John M. 


possible. 
statement: 
During the last five years I have designed 
a number of buildings, using both wood and 
steel sash, and as the result of this experi- 
ence it will be my practice in the future to 
use wood sash exclusively where not required 
by ordinance to be steel, and where I can 
prevail on the owner to use wood. I have 
decided on this practice on account of the 
uniformly satisfactory results obtained by us- 
ing wood sash and the frequent failure of 
steel sash to give satisfaction. The principal 
trouble I have had with steel sash is in 
faulty installation. A contractor usually gets 
his cost figures from the steel sash salesman, 
who in order to compete on an even cost 
basis with wood sash of equal type, invariably 
gives the contractor an installation cost too 
low for proper installation. The result, of 
course, is that the contractor does not prop- 
erly install steel sash and that it leaks. I 
have had this trouble on almost every build- 
ing where I used steel sash. I have also 
found that it takes from 20 to 30 percent 
more radiation in a room having steel sash 
than in one having wood sash and a conse- 


This architect made the following 


composition material, which require storage 
space. Greater care must be exercised jp 
handling and protecting the composition bases 
than the wood lath, which is lighter to work 
with and can be handled and applied with less 
waste. As several of the plants manufacturing 
substitute plaster bases are located near To- 
ledo, they have concentrated on pushing their 
products in that territory, according to Mr, 
Green. Several trade extension specialists are 
at work with dealers, contractors, architects 
and prospective home owners, urging them to 
replace wood or metal lath with synthetic 
bases, at least on one job as a trial. 


What Constitutes “Indastrial Forestry” 


The National Lumber Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation points out that some difference of 
opinion has arisen as to what constitutes “ip- 
dustrial forestry.” To many foresters and 
lumbermen the term signifies forest practices 
which result in sustained yield production, 
while others feel that by merely protecting 
their forest lands from fire they are engaging 

\ in industrial 





bermen’s As- 
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in Kansas 
City. 

While in . 
the field Mr. 
Gibbs visited 
the central di- 
vision head- 
quarters in 
Chicago and 
the eastern 
division head- 
quarters in 
New York. 
He reports 
the activities 
of these di- n 
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“the treating 
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growing as a 
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terprise.” 
There is 
more sub- 
stance to this 
— defini- 
tion than may 
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surface, the 
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progressing 
satisfactorily. 


Improvement in Wood Oil Derricks 

Earl E. Bowe, of the western division, re- 
ports that engineers of the Standard Oil Co. 
have suggested an improvement in wood oil 
derricks. Mr. Bowe has been making an in- 
vestigation of the wood derrick versus the steel 
derrick in southern California. A wood der- 
rick shipped from the mill knocked down with 
all the parts ready for erection would be 
much more satisfactory than derricks con- 
structed of planks and timbers on the job, ac- 
cording to the Standard Oil engineers. , 

Mr. Bowe states that one of the specific 
problems in the oil derrick field which needs 
immediate attention is the design for a walk- 
ing beam. As the steel walking beam design 
has been found to be inadequate, he thinks it 
would be worthwhile for the lumber industry 
to experiment on a wood beam with improved 
fittings. A walking beam contains over 900 
board feet of lumber. A. C. Horner, manager 
of the western division recommends that the 
research department of the National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association start work at once 
in Bakersfield, Calif., on the derrick design. 


Prefer Wood to Steel Sash 

In interviewing architects and builders on 
the Pacific coast, trade extension engineers 
have met a number who much prefer wood 
to steel sash. For example, William D. Smith, 
of the Portland district office, reports that a 
prominent architect there has changed his 
policy and is now using wood sash wherever 
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quent increase in the cost of heating the 
building. 


Advantages of Composite Car 


In his investigation of the use of wood and 
composite cars as compared to the use of all 
steel cars, Edwards J. Fisher, of the Minne- 
apolis office, reports that the officials of one 
railroad have ordered 250 new composite gon- 
dola cars for delivery this year and state they 
will never change to the all-steel car, because 
of the cost of tpkeep. Experience has shown 
that the upkeep of composite cars is low, the 
railroad officials say. This company has 
recently ordered 500 box cars built of wood 
over a steel frame. Some of the box cars now 
operated by the company have steel ends, 
which when jammed are much more expensive 
to repair than those with wood ends. 


Wood Lath Competition in Middle West 


Concentrated efforts and “high powered” 
sales methods of the manufacturers of syn- 
thetic plaster bases are forcing lumber dealers 
in several of the big middle West cities to 
sell their product instead of wood lath, 
although it does not net the retailer as much 
profit, according to Burdett Green, trade ex- 
tension pre a Handling costs of composi- 


tion plaster bases are higher than those of 
wood lath, Mr. Green says. An order of wood 
lath can be quickly unloaded by one man and 
stacked on the outside of a job, while it re- 
quires two men to handle the heavy sheets of 


aS Fy a Sy a E an 


editorial con- 
tinues. The 
admission 
that timber 
growing may be considered a business enter- 
prise isa new, revolutionary idea. A few years 
ago anyone who would mention timber grow- 
ing as a business would be laughed at. Tim- 
ber growing as a mere fad, to be engaged 
in by some land owner from an altruistic or 
patriotic motive, as repentance for past de- 
struction, yes; but as a business, no. For 
the first time in our history the lumbermen 
as a group begin to look upon timber grow- 
ing as a business enterprise, as an industrial 
pursuit, as something that may yield profit. 

Headquarters announces that the trade ex- 
tension department’s heavy construction ex- 
hibit at the recent convention of the Associated 
General Contractors of America in West 
Baden, Ind., won third prize. 

Earl E. Bowe, of the western division, fol- 
lowing an investigation of boat-building re- 
quirements in southern California reports that 
the ship yards in general predict a good year. 
One yard expects to double its lumber con- 
sumption this year. 


Retail Sales Opportunities 


Typical of the sales opportunities offered re- 
tail lumbermen by the agricultural campaigns 
of colleges and county farm agents, is the hog 
improvement campaign of the Colorado State 
College of Agriculture, says Walter F. Shaw, 
manager. of the central division. A. C. Allen, 
assistant livestock specialist of the college, 
left Ft. Collins, Colo., today on a hog improve- 
ment campaign which will take him into 10 
counties and 42 towns. Mr. Allen will advo- 
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cate the use of the A-type hog house, some- 
times called the Nebraska blizzard house. Pigs 
have a better chance of life if raised in the 
A-type house, according to Mr. Allen. 

Before the livestock specialist left on his trip 
Mr. Shaw wrote to the retail lumber dealers 
in all the towns he will visit, telling them of 
his coming and urging them to follow his visit 
with personal calls selling the A-type house, 
troughs and feeders. The central division is 
assisting each dealer to obtain a small exhi- 


Review Status of “TX” 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LuMBERMAN] 

WasuHincton, D. C., Feb. 1—The execu- 
tive committee of the board of directors, Na- 
tional Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, at 
its meeting yesterday and today, reviewed the 
status of trade extension activities. Among 
other things they discussed advertising, pro- 
motion, research and publicity, meaning by 
publicity everything in the advertising and 
public contact line outside of the purchase of 
space in publications. 


bition model of the A-type hog house with a 
bill of materials complete. The lumber for 
this type house comes to the retailer cut and 
sawed the proper length, ready for erection. 
This hog house offers an excellent market for 
short lengths. 

T.. J. Vincent, secretary of the Mountain 
States Lumber Dealers’ Association, co- 
Operated with Mr. Shaw in obtaining the 
names of the dealers in towns where Mr. Allen 
will speak on this subject. On Jan. 13 Mr. 


should .be financed on a larger scale than 
$1,000,000 a year, and that an effort ought to 
be made to have the industry more widely 
represented financially in the work. 

Preliminary arrangements were made to 
have the annual meeting of the directors in 
Chicago beginning April 26 and probably run- 
ning through two or three days. This would 
bring the meeting in American Forest Week. 
The business meeting of the association would 
be fixed for April 26. 





The consensus was that financially the trade Col. William B. Greeley, chief of the For- 
extension movement is in a good, but cautious, est Service, appeared before the executive 
position. Funds are assured for the program committee this morning at its request. He 
mapped out. The only weakness in this line was invited to come and say anything he 
seemed to be a general feeling that the move- wished to the lumber industry. Col. Greeley 
ment should be more extensive than now, emphasized just one thing, expressing the con- 





Business in Brief 


What may be properly termed moderate but general expansion has continued during 

the week just past. Evidence is noted of a disposition to look a little farther into 

the future in the placing of requisitions, and while not all industries 

GENERAL have realized expectations fully, there has been no notable setback. 

Dun’s Review records an increase in the number of failures during 

the week, all from the East, however; both the South and the West suffering fewer 

than during the week before, the Pacific Coast showing no change. Revenue freight 

loadings for the week ended Jan. 21 totaled 884,095 cars, compared with 906,734 cars for 
the week ended Jan. 14. 


Among the major price developments of the last week was the raising of the redis- 
count rate from 31 to 4 percent by the Chicago Federal Reserve Bank. This brought 
an increase in the New York call money rate, which reacted somewhat 
PRICES upon the stock market, causing some declines. Harvard Economic 
Society’s wholesale commodity price index showed a decline to 97.7 
for the week ended Jan. 25 from 98.2 for Jan. 18. Dun’s recorded 28 advances to 40 
declines for the week, the price for the latest month standing at $192.849, compared 
with $187.758 for the corresponding month of 1927. 
According to Dun’s, beef steers at Chicago, live weight per hundred were priced as 
of last Friday at $15.50, compared to $10.50 last year; and hogs at $8.10, compared 
with $12.25 last year. No. 2 red wheat, stood at $1.56%%, com- 
pared with $1.54, a year ago; No. 2 yellow corn, at $1.06, as 
PROVISIONS against $.9414, last year; No. 1 native packer hides, 262c, compared 
with 151c last year; extra creamery butter, 47c, compared with 48¥2c last year. South- 


ern spot cotton prices Jan. 31, ranged from 17c to 17.88c, compared with 17.65c, the 
closing quotation for March contracts in New York. 


Healthy expansion continues in the steel industry. Output is increasing in response 

to the moderately growing demand, which now is rather widespread, comprehending the 

principal consuming industries. One of the most significant of the 

STEEL increases is that of implement manufacturers, which reflects increased 

buying power among the farming fraternity. A strengthening price 

tendency is noted also, particularly in plates, shapes and bars; and the Iron Age reports 

last week one of the largest on record in lettings of fabricated steel work. The carriers 

also are strongly in the market for rails, and automobile makers are increasing their 
requisitions. 


Output of soft coal, including lignite and coal coked at the mines, as estimated by 
the bureau of mines, was for the week ended Jan. 21, 9,729,000 tons, compared with 
10,865,000 tons for the week before, a decrease for the later week of 

FUELS 1,136,000 tons. The output of crude oil for the week ended Jan. 28 
averaged 2,355,250 barrels daily, compared with an average daily out- 

put of 2,380,900 barrels for the week ended Jan. 21, according to an estimate by the 
American Petroleum Institute; a decrease in the average daily output of 25,650 barrels. 











Shaw explained the hog improvement project 
to 200 Mountain States dealers. The audience 
included 25 dealers from towns in which the 
livestock specialist will speak, and all were 
enthusiastic over the opportunity offered. Mr. 
Shaw believes that by keeping in close touch 
with the extension divisions of State colleges, 
county farm agents and Smith-Hughes teach- 
ers of agriculture similar sales opportunities 
can be developed in connection with other 
agricultural campaigns. 


Activities 


viction that simultaneously with the launching 
of the trade extension campaign on a wide 
scale which naturally stresses the use of wood, 
the “TX” publicity should stress the fact that 
the industry is adapting itself to the new era 
and swinging over to forest cropping. He 
pointed out that there are many earnest per- 
sons in the country who think it a shame to 
fell a tree and who are sure to see in the 
trade extension movement a threat of further 
timber exhaustion. ‘Col. Greeley said he could 
point out 50 to 100 concrete examples of lum- 
bermen turning to reforestation or timber 
cropping. He spoke of this number as “nota- 
ble examples.” 


In stressing this new development, the 
forester said the trade extension publicity 
should be concrete rather than general. The 
public, he feels, can not be convinced by mere 
general statements that the lumber industry is 
turning to reforestation. For example, instead 
of stating that progress is being made in the 
South, Col. Greeley would point to the many 
notable examples. One of the moving picture 
reels shown at the National Press Club dinner 
last night was furnished by the Great South- 
ern Lumber Co., showing various phases of 
reforestation. There are many other examples 
that could be cited. 

The executive committee agreed with this 
suggestion of the chief forester and action 
will be taken immediately to carry it into 
effect. This is one of the lines of activity the 
headquarters staff has had in mind and with 
Col. Greeley backing it up so strongly and the 
directors for it, prompt action is assured. 

The executive committee went over page 
proof copies of the third of the series of 
salesmen’s letters which have been prepared 
by headquarters engineers, “An Analysis of 
the Advertising Claims of Common Brick.” 
This letter or pamphlet sets forth the actual 
facts, staff members feeling that nothing is to 
be gained by the industry kidding itself in its 
efforts to confront the enemy. In other words, 
lumber salesmen who receive this pamphlet 
will get no “bum steers.” It is an effort to 
de-bunk the situation and get right down to 
the real facts. The reception accorded the 
preceding salesmen’s letters indicates that the 
new publication will be equally welcome. 


Reports from the inter-insurance exchange 
laid before the committee show a prosperous 
condition under the new arrangement entered 
into last summer. 


The status on income tax legislation was 
canvassed and various other matters of inter- 
est to the industry discussed. 

In attendance at the meeting of the execu- 
tive committee were E. L. Carpenter, of Min- 
neapolis; John W. Blodgett, Grand Rapids; 
Edward Hines, Chicago; A. Trieschmann, 
Chicago; C. F. Anderson, Marion, S. C.; H. 
B. Hewes, Jeanerette, La.; A. C. Dixon, 
Eugene, Ore.; R. E. Danaher, Detroit, and 
A. A. D. Rahn, Minneapolis. 





LUMBERMEN are cautioned against making 
long term extensions on any contract or note 
which has little or no collateral value. Indis- 
cretion is one of the building industry’s big 
troubles, 
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Why 1928 Will Be a Good Lumber Year 


Consumers’, Distributers’, Transit and Mill Stocks Greatly Reduced; 
Enlarged Demand and Higher Quotations Foreseen 


Kansas City, Mo., Jan. 30.—In a letter addressed to the 
salesmen of that concern, Charles S. Keith, president of the 
Central Coal & Coke Co., indicates that the future of the lumber 
business is unusually bright; in fact, as he states it, “altogether 
the future of the lumber business looks as hopeful now as it 
has been discouraging in the past.” The theme of Mr. Keith’s 
letter is that purchases of lumber made this year will have to 
come from production rather than from reserve stocks, which 
have been in great measure liquidated. To his salesmen he says: 


Heretofore your attention has been directed to the effect of the change 
in transportation time, to-wit, the releasing of approximately 110 to 120 
million feet of lumber en route to the dealers and consumers for each 
day saved in time of transportation. In 1922 it took 90 days to move a 
carload of lumber from East Texas to any Illinois point. Today it 
takes about one week. The time of delivery from the West Coast was 
in proportion, and the saving in time has been proportionately as great. 
Consequently, many billions of feet of lumber were released in this 
manner, and with this release of transit stocks, the stocks of dealers 
and consumers built up on the old transportation time, in substantially 
the same quantity, were also released. This resulted in a liquidation of 
stocks in a large but unknown quantity. All of this stock so released 
was in direct competition with production. REGARDLESS OF THIS 
LIQUIDATION, MILL STOCKS AT SAWMILLS STILL IN PRO- 
DUCTION HAVE NOT INCREASED, so I can say without fear 
of contradiction, ALL PRODUCTION AS WELL AS LIQUIDATED 
STOCKS HAVE GONE INTO CONSUMPTION during the last 
three or four years. 

If the consumption in 1928 does no more than equal that of 1927, 
DEALERS’ AND CONSUMERS’ PURCHASES MUST EQUAL 
THEIR STOCK LIQUIDATIONS DURING 1927, AS WELL AS 
THEIR PURCHASES FOR 1927. I have heretofore pointed out to 
you that hand-to-mouth buying, that is, purchases to cover sales and 
not to replenish stocks, has enabled the distributer further to reduce 
stocks. This practice is evidenced by the fact that we have had 100 
percent INCREASE IN NUMBER OF ITEMS PER CAR ordered 
in 1927 as compared with 1926 and 1925. DISTRIBUTERS’ AND 
CONSUMERS’ STOCKS ARE NOW LIQUIDATED TO THE 
IRREDUCIBLE MINIMUM. CONSEQUENTLY TODAY THE 
MARGIN OF SAFETY, OR THE CUSHION OF STOCKS BE- 
TWEEN PRODUCTION AND CONSUMPTION, HAS BEEN 
REMOVED AND CONSUMPTION MUST NOW DEPEND UPON 
PRODUCTION. This is an old story to you now, BUT DO YOU 
KNOW THAT THE COROLLARY OF THIS SITUATION IS 
TRUE? As 110 million feet of lumber is shipped each day under 
present conditions, if transportation time should be prolonged, for each 
day of such prolongation, 110 million feet of lumber would be WITH- 
DRAWN FROM SUPPLY and from consumption. THIS APPLIES 
WITH EQUAL FORCE TO DELAY IN SHIPMENTS. Should 
we havea delay of ten days in the transportation movement, the result 
would be a shortage of 1,100 million feet in stocks, or supply, with 
which to meet current demand. I do not intend to suggest that there 
will be an increase in transportation time, but only to illustrate the effect 
of delay in shipments, i. e., that they will be practically the same. -There 
will be no delay in transportation provided the carriers maintain the 
volume of equipment and standard of roadbed. It is immaterial as 
to the cause of the delay in delivery, i. e., transportation or delayed 
shipments; the effect would be the same, or in the case of delayed 
mill shipments, THE ECONOMICS OF THE SITUATION WILL 
BE STRONGER. As mill stocks become broken and/or short, delays 
in shipments will occur. This is in evidence now. One large group 
of southern pine mills is sold five weeks ahead. If their order files 
remain in this position, it means five weeks’ shipments, instead of five 
or six days, as heretofore. Another group of southern pine mills has 
order files of between two and three weeks, and last week’s sales should 
bring this group over the three weeks’ line. A third group is sold 
three weeks ahead. The National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association 
compilation of reports from all the regional associations shows an in- 
crease in order files for the first three weeks of January of 8.6 percent, 
and shipments in excess of production 2.4 percent. In other words, 
order files have increased while stocks have decreased. Last week, the 
fourth week of January, the West Coast association figures show sales 


15 percent in excess of production, and shipments 10 percent less than 
production. In other words, 21 percent of sales of last week were 
accumulated in unfilled orders. Stock shortages are delaying shipments. 


Purchases on Hand-to-Mouth Basis 


THERE HAS BEEN NO SPECULATIVE BUYING. Purchases 
are now being made in the same way as in the last eighteen months, 
to-wit, under the policy of hand-to-mouth buying. THE NATURAL 
TENDENCY OF DELAYED SHIPMENTS IS TO INCREASE 
UNFILLED ORDER FILES. The stocks at the mills in the South 
and West are today short of many items. A considerable proportion 
of production on the Coast is down, or has been down because of 
weather or other conditions. Such conditions have interrupted logging 
and sawing operations, WHILE SHIPMENTS HAVE CONTINUED 
AND STOCKS WERE REDUCED OR BROKEN. Sixty-two per- 
cent of West Coast stocks on hand is owned by twelve mills. 
The balance of the stocks is practically covered by sales. Demand 
on those companies having such stocks to meet buyers’ requirements 
and give prompt service will without doubt result in price premiums. 
1T IS INEVITABLE THAT THE TIME OF SHIPMENT WILL 
BE EXTENDED. The character of service rendered in the last twelve 
months CAN NOT BE LONGER CONTINUED, i. e., shipments two 
or three days from placement of orders. For each day’s lengthening in 
shipping time, 110 million feet of stock is added to the shortage of 
stocks, and 110 million feet added to the order file. Increased order 
files have the effect of strengthening the sellers’ resistance to price. 
Shortage in stocks in the dealers’ hands with which to meet current 
demand always reduces sales resistance. SUCH A CONDITION RE- 
SULTS IN A SELLERS’ MARKET. 

The demand for lumber in 1928 will exceed that of 1925. Using the 
1927 yardstick, 1928 export trade will take 570 million feet more lum- 
ber than 1925. Using the production of lumber for 1925 and the build- 
ing contract figures for the same year, exclusive of public works, and 
applying the dollars of contracts to each 1,000 feet of 1925 production 
to the Dodge forecast for 1928, the building trade will take 541 million 
feet more lumber in 1928 than it did in 1925. Industrial and railroad 
demand should take 500 million feet more in 1928 than in 1925. The 
farmer’s condition is better in 1928 than it was in 1925. ALL OF THIS 
CAN ONLY BE SUPPLIED FROM PRODUCTION AND NOT 
FROM PRODUCTION AND SURPLUS STOCKS. 

SUPPLY WILL BE LESS IN 1928 THAN IN 1925, OR LAST 
YEAR. Southern pine production has declined 4,583 million feet since 
1925, and stocks of lumber behind this production have been liquidated 
to the extent of one billion feet. Southern pine production will decline 
an additional billion feet in 1928 as compared with 1927. Yard and in- 
dustriat stocks throughout the country have declined since 1925 from 
16 percent to 40 percent. 

THE SITUATION FROM THE ECONOMIC POINT OF VIEW 
IS THE STRONGEST WE HAVE HAD SINCE JAN, 1, 1919. 
While consumption has absorbed production, surplus stocks in con- 
sumers’ and distributers’ hands, together with rapid transit, have oper- 
ated to make the market a buyers’ market. LIQUIDATION IN LUM- 
BER IS OVER. The present building program, according to the best 
authorities, is today on a normal basis for this country. Consequent!y 
there will probably be no decrease in demand from that source in the 
future. Foreign conditions are better financially and otherwise. De- 
mand from foreign countries should increase annually, rather than de- 
cline. ALTOGETHER, THE FUTURE OF THE LUMBER BUSI- 
NESS LOOKS AS HOPEFUL NOW AS IT HAS BEEN DIS- 
COURAGING IN THE PAST. 


Bankers Predict Strong Lumber Market 


That Mr. Keith’s view of the future of the lumber business 
is shared in large measure by other authorities who keep closely 
in touch with the situation is indicated in a statement just pub- 
lished by Baker, Fentress & Co., investment bankers of Chi- 
cago, who say that a review of conditions justifies great faith 
in the industry this year and hereafter. In this connection this 
statement, which should be of great interest to every buyer of 
lumber, says, in part: 

Lumber production for 1927 was about 35,000,000,000 feet. This is 
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about one- -fifth below the actual takings of forest products for current 
use in the arts and industries. 

The gap between 35 billion feet produced and 42 billion feet con- 
sumed, surprising as it seems, is not difficult to account for. It came 
eut of stocks of lumber in the hands of merchants and manufacturers ; 
it came from the “famine stock” held in reserve to meet demands of 
an imperative nature. Why it came out is a very interesting subject 
with many branches. The answer is that those who had this wood on 
hand, knowing that the operators were clamoring for orders and willing 
to ship small quantities on short notice, decided to liquidate their in- 
ventories and “cash in” on their “hedges” at a price above the probable 
price of replacement. For example: 

One of the largest distributing stocks in the country—possibly the 
greatest a few months ago—was maintained on a 100,000,000- foot basis 
to guarantee immediate service; but today it is doubtful whether that 
stock exceeds an average of 40,000,000 feet, yet the service has been 
kept at peak. 

We are informed on very good authority that a certain industrial 
group doing an international business has reduced its average lumber 
inventory to one-third the total regarded as necessary a year or two 
ago; and one of the main subsidiaries of that concern intends to reduce 
its “resting stock” of wood to 10 percent of the former quantity. This 
lumber, running into the hundreds of millions, has gone into the current 
supply and affected prices. 

The inventories of another company, a big distributer in Chicago, 
have been reduced by half within a year and yet the volume of sales 
has considerably increased and “service to the job” is as prompt as 
ever. Good judges of Chicago trade conditions inform us that Chicago 
lumber consumption at the present time is being served on amazingly 
quick time schedules from yard stocks not more than half as large as 
used to be considered imperative. 


Thousands of Inventory Reductions 


Multiply by thousands fhe inventory reductions shown by Chicago, 
St. Louis, Cleveland, Detroit and New York yards, and you will have 
a total reaching into the billions of feet of lumber, formerly held per- 
manently in pile or en route from mill to retail yard, but now released 
for consumption. 

This is the source of the lumber which has been consumed over and 





above total current production in all regions. But for this supplemen- 
tal supply the cut of 37,000,000,000 feet in 1926 and 34,000,000,000 feet 
in 1927 would have been utterly inadequate to meet requiremnets. 

From five to eight billion feet of lumber has been drawn from mill, 
yard and industrial supplies since the end of 1924. How much there 
may be left in such consumers’ stocks, or in retail yards, is pure guess 
work; but inquiry discloses the fact that the largest users of shop, body 
car and finishing woods have liquidated their inventories by half to 
two-thirds the former totals. 

Probabilities are entitled to decent treatment—even in weather and 
accident affairs—hence we may say that the signs indicate clearly the 
proximate end of the enormous outflow of previous years’ lumber to 
eke out current supplies from primary points west, south and north. 

There has been’a marked falling off in reported lumber production 
for the last three years; from 25,700,000,000 feet in 1925 to 21,500,000,- 
000 feet last year. These figures are about 63 percent of the computed 
total production. We know that the bad price situation prevailing in 
1927 drove a very large number of the smaller operations to “go down,” 
temporarily or permanently. Dun’s reports of business mortality show 
that 1925-26-27 was a period of much trouble for the industry and the 
trade papers carry many reports of mills shutting down. It is quite 
likely, therefore, that there will be a marked decline in production from 
the small non-member mills in all regions. Unsold mill stocks as report- 
ed by all the associations on Nov. 1, 1927, totalled 2,230,429,000 feet 
against 2,529,587,000 feet Jan. 1, 1927—a decline of nearly 300,000,000 
feet with 588,900,000 feet of orders to be filled. 

If the decline in production shown since 1925 continues in 1928 and 
the sold-out status of retailers and consumers of lumber be confirmed 
by the events of this year we may be justified in our opinion that the 
supply of lumber in 1928 will be very much under the total available 
in 1927. 

We believe that our industry will enjoy a higher degree of prosperity 
in 1928 than in 1927 because of the reduced production that is inevitable, 
because of the absorption of vast quantities of unliquidated supplies in 
second hands, because of the reduced mill stocks and their concentration 
in strong hands, and finally because of the virtual assurance that build- 
ing and railway demands for material will be very large, export re- 
quirements heavy and an enormous quantity of lumber be required for 
concrete structures, roads, dams and bridges built out of tax money. 














Supplies Lumber for Model Village 


MontGoMEry, Ata., Jan. 30—One of the 
most elaborate building projects completed in 
this territory for some time, for which a local 
lumber concern has supplied the material, was 
the village of the West Bolyston Manufactur- 
ing Co., of Alabama, recently completed in 
this city. For the occupancy of employees of 
this plant, 128 model cottages were built, in 


Of the 2,000,000 feet of yellow pine lumber 
supplied by the Pine Plume Lumber Co., 500,- 
000 feet was siding, the balance consisting of 
framing and boards. 


Long Distance Telephone Program 


New York, Jan. 30.—The 1928 construction 
program of the long lines department of the 
American Telephone & Telegraph Co. calls for 


Many Yards Have Lower Stocks 


Reports of 502 retail yards in the ninth Fed- 
eral Reserve district—Montana, the Dakotas, 
Minnesota and northern Wisconsin—show that 
lumber sales measured in board feet were 1.1 
percent larger than those of December, 1926. 
Sales of all materials including lumber, meas- 
ured in dollars, were reported by 503 yards as 
10.7 percent below those of December, 1926. 








Birds-eye view of recently completed village at Montgomery, Ala., 


their constriction over 2,000,000 feet of south- 
ern yellow pine lumber having been used. All 
of this lumber was supplied by the Pine Plume 
Lumber Co., of Montgomery, of which D. L. 
Whetstone is president, W. F. Methvin, vice 
president, and W. J. Yost, secretary and treas- 
urer, 

The West Bolyston Manufacturing Co.’s 
plant here is engaged in converting southern 
cotton into high class cotton cord fabric for 
automobile tires. The mill plant is of day- 
light construction and in its product.will use 
12,000 bales of cotton annually. The village 
built in connection with the plant is a small 
city of modern homes, with all conveniences. 
The houses are attractive and well built. The 
village is laid out in squares, with wide gravel 
streets, and trees and shrubs will be planted 
to add beauty and comfort to the surroundings. 


‘graph equipment, $9,519,000; 


an expenditure of nearly $38,000,000. Plant 
costing approximately $36,000,000 was con- 
structed in 1927, and while that was the record 
to date, for any one year, it is expected to be 
exceeded by nearly 6 percent this year. The 
proposed expenditures for plant construction 
during 1928 include: Aerial wire work and new 
pole lines, $4,341,000; long distance cables 
with associated underground conduit, pole lines, 
loading coils, buildings and equipment, $19,791,- 
000; switchboards and other telephone and tele- 
line work, pole 
replacements, line changes etc., $4,345,000. The 
new facilities will be used to improve the 
present long distance telephone service, and to 
provide for expected increases in this service. 
Plant additions are to be made in nearly every 
State. 


lumber for which was supplied by the Pine Plume Lumber Co. 


Only 477 yards reported on stocks on hand 
Jan. 1, 1928, these showing no change as com- 
pared with ‘Jan. 1 of 1927. 

Reports from 187 retail yards in the tenth 
Federal Reserve district—Nebraska, Kansas, 
Wyoming, Colorado and northern New Mexico 
—show that lumber sales, measured in board 
feet, were 3.3 percent less than those of De- 
cember, 1926, while sales of all materials, 
measured in dollars, were only 0.4 percent less 
in the same comparison. Lumber stocks of 
these yards on Jan. 1, a were 2.3 percent 
less than on Jan, 1, 1927 

Sales of all ate a om by 126 retail yards in 
the seventh Federal Reserve district—lowa, 
Wisconsin, Michigan, Illinois and Indiana— 
were 12.7 percent less in December, 1927, than 
in December, 1926, but on Jan. 1, 1928, these 
yards had smaller stocks than last year. 
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The Parable of the Snowbound Village 


An Obvious Moral Applied to Retail Lumbermen—T he New Competition Demands T heir 
Active Participation in Lumber Sales Promotion Campaigns 


Reading the paper the other day, we came 
across one of those queer little items that 
sometimes sift over on to the front page. 

A snow plow was breaking roads into a 
village which lies midway between two 
larger towns. The village had been snowed 
in for several days and completely cut off 
from the outside world. As the crew with 
the plow was fighting its way along the road 
it was met by a group of village store- 
keepers. 

Of course, you say, these villagers were 
glad to be dug out and had come to help. 
Human beings don’t like to be shut in and 
will always work to break down barriers 
that limit their activity and freedom. 

Will they? Always? Let’s see. This re- 
ception committee, we are told, “threw snow- 
balls at the crew so viciously that they were 
obliged to retreat.” 

The reason was simple. Some people 
might say it was the last word in simple- 
ness. The newspaper explained it this way: 
“The village board stated that if the road 
was opened to travel some of the people 
who were buying in the village because they 
could not get out, would carry their trade 
to the larger towns nearby.” 

We have heard of strange trade promo- 
tion campaigns; but this one, we think, 
takes the dog. Bigger and better snow- 
drifts! 

And yet, as we think of it, this incident 
doesn’t seem quite so funny. Unless our 
memory is worse than we think it is, some- 
thing very like it has been known to occur 
before. In fact there has been and is now 
a snowdrift school of business economics, 
and distinguished men have made learned 
arguments in its favor. It has at times 
gotten into politics on a grand scale, and 
at least one or two of us common garden 
variety of business men have been known 
to fix up a few local drifts of our own. 


How Not to Make Friends 

But whatever arguments can be made for 
the blocked-roads way of promoting busi- 
ness, and such arguments are made and 
carry some weight, the fact remains that 
for most of us it’s a poor way of doing. 
When we see it in its crude form, as in this 
newspaper story, it makes us rather squirm 
with embarrassment. Then, all other con- 
siderations aside, it’s a losing game when 
leaned on too heavily. If we put obstruc- 
tions in the way of our local customers to 
compel them to buy of us, and I don’t need 
to name these obstructions and probably 
couldn’t name them all, we don’t make 
friends of our little public. This public 
wants the roads open, and, if it’s the spirited 
sort of public that makes money and spends 
it, it’ll have the roads open sooner or later. 

No, Reginald, the Realm isn’t talking lit- 
erally of highways or paving. It is speak- 
ing a parable. 





This department has been associating for 
several days with a group of men who seem 
to take the open highway for granted and 
who seem determined to base their own 
sales promotion on a service that will at- 
tract trade and not on barriers that will 
compel people to buy at home because they 
can’t get anywhere else. The convention 
season has opened, and the Realm has sat 
through the sessions of the Northwestern 
meeting at Minneapolis. Some 2,100 retail- 
ers came in from four big northwestern 
States and spent three days in conference. 
The meeting room was crowded to the final 
fall of the gavel. If these men spent $50 





At the recent annual 
convention of the North- 
western Lumbermen’s 
Association, W. S. 
Richardson, of Clarinda, 
Iowa, reélected presi- 
dent, pertinently pointed 
out that modern lum- 
bermen must work 
harder for business than 
ever before; that they 
must make their product 
as easy to buy as any 
other commodity; and 
that each must have the 
“Welcome” sign out all 
the time in his own 
community 





each, then the industry in these four States 
has invested more than $100,000 in practi- 
cal education. We heard no one say he had 
not gotten his money’s worth. 


Richardson Talks of New Competition 

President Warren S. Richardson, of Clar- 
inda, Iowa, made an extraordinary opening 
address on the New Competition; outlining 
the changes in the basic structure of trade 
and calling attention to some of the factors 
of which every dealer must take account. 
The ideas in the address have been stated 
before in business newspapers, including the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. Mr. Richardson 
made no claim to originality, but he did an 
excellent service to the members by gather- 
ing these observations about the progress 
and characteristics of business and present- 
ing them in his Own way as a background 
against which to appreciate and judge the 
more specific suggestions of the speakers 
who followed him on the program. 

“Our business is being revamped,” Mr. 
Richardson stated. “Our whole existence is 
in the making-over process.” 

If this is true, it must follow, as Mr. 
Richardson pointed out, that these changes 
are not just flashes in the pan or accidental 
things. They are based upon economic cur- 


rents that are flowing throughout the 
world; and the man who bucks them with- 
out trying to understand what they mean is 
the modern representative of the person 
who tried to sweep back the tide. 


Production Anticipates Demand 


Modern conditions are such that goods 
must be produced before the demand for the 
specific article arises. You want a pair of 
shoes, and you find them waiting for you 
in the store. You want a house, and you 
find the lumber sawn and waiting in the 
local yard. Needs are anticipated, machin- 
ery of production is built to supply these 
anticipated needs and goods are produced. 
But margins are so narrow that all or prac- 
tically all of these goods must find a con- 
sumer if the producers are to stay out of 
the red. What happens then if natural de- 
mand falls short of supply? There is a “dis- 
tributive pressure.” Producers go about it 
to find or create a demand, or they attempt 
to reduce the cost of distribution in order 
that this saving may help carry the burden 
of over-capacity. 

New industries are created, and old in- 
dustries expand. In a sense these industries 
carry themselves by furnishing employment 
to labor; but there must be inter trading of 
the products of labor if the process is to 
continue. So there is a constant shifting 
of consumption, of earning capacity and of 
industrial and mercantile profits. Each 
merchant, each factory and each industry 
struggles for outlet. This means a struggle 
to make goods more attractive and better 
suited to their respective uses, to make them 
easier to buy and cheaper in price. 

Research goes on all the time to find new 
uses for goods, new ways of marketing them 
and newer and cheaper ways of making 
them. Any industry depending upon chem- 
istry, for instance, or any industry that is 
or may be in competition with a chemical 
product, never knows what morning some 
patient scientist is going to announce a dis- 
covery that will scrap the processes and ma- 
chinery of the old production. “Distribu- 
tive pressure.” 


The Place of Advertising in Business 


* For most of us the work of chemists and 
other scientists engaged in developing new 
processes is mysterious. We wait for their 
announcements and then see what we can 
do with them. But other methods of the 
new competition can be better understood. 
Advertising is one. Some of us think that 
advertising has a comparatively small place 
in our business; but has it? That we do 


not advertise does not mean that this pow- 
erful tool of business is not being used by 
others directly to affect our sales. We 
handle many different kinds of goods in our 
yards, and some of these are in direct com- 
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petition with each other. Which do we sell? 
Usually those for which manufacturers 
create a demand. Wood shingles or tile 
roofs; brick or concrete foundations; wood 
siding or stucco; the great game is going on 
all the time. But if this were all there was 
to it we might sit back and say, “Sickum, 
boys. Fight it out, and we’ll handle the 
winner, at a profit.” 

But that isn’t all. Neither one wins com- 
pletely nor loses completely. We see our 
lines multiply and our investments grow as 
we must supply the articles for which there 
has been created a partial demand. And if 
we choose one line over another we see the 
rejected line seeking new outlets in our 
communities. Our own efficiency is con- 
stantly questioned by some producer or 
other, who is seeking for ways to add our 
distributive profit to his own or to deduct 
it from the selling price for the purpose of 
gaining a sales advantage. The manufac- 
turers who do deal with us on what we 
consider ethical principles become impatient 
with us because often we do little to aid 
in this joint struggle. “Why,” they ask a 
little sharply, “should we carry all the bur- 
den of this promotion? You have an inter- 
est in this, too. Sales promotion is becom- 
ing one of the paramount factors in modern 
trade, and if one unit in the long chain of 
distribution fails to do its share it brings 
itself under the suspicion of being an un- 


have. diverted no money at all from the 
house-building field. 

“The distribution system and the prevail- 
ing methods of merchandising must be 
watched constantly,” Mr. Richardson said. 
“You must not allow any other product 
which might compete become easier to buy.” 
This is quite an order. Is a radio easy to 
buy? It’s more than that; it’s hard not to 
buy. We depend, and rightly enough, on 
the fact that people have to have homes and 
usually take some pains to see that their 
homes are comfortable and attractive. Their 
natural desires fall in with our line of sales. 
These things are our allies. But it’s disas- 
trous to depend entirely on these natural 
aids to our business. Enough of the cus- 
tomer’s dollar is lured away from him by 
these other merchants who make their sales 
methods easy and their goods attractive so 
that when such a man gets around to con- 
sider the comparatively difficult matter of 
getting a house built he hasn’t always 
enough money or credit left to do it. He 
says to the wife, “Let’s rent an apartment. 
The interest on the cost of a house would 
pay my dues at a country club and buy you 
a fur coat.” 


Must Be United for Practical Purposes 

Mr. Richardson made the point that all 
these factors, the competition of materials 
within our industry and the competition of 


objects to look for. There is this primary 
matter of exchanging information, which is 
one of the chief functions of a convention. 
At this meeting the matter of traveling roof- 
ing concerns was mentioned half a dozen 
different times and discussed at length. Sev- 
eral speakers said that these outsiders fre- 
quently sell roofs for houses that don’t need 
them and that their prices run often as high 
as 40 percent above the prices of local deal- 
ers. They succeed in making such sales be-. 
cause they solicit business, paint glowing 
word pictures of the improved appearance 
of the house, make lump-sum quotations, 
sometimes offer monthly-payment financing 
and make the whole thing easy to buy. 


Know Your Competitor’s Methods 


There is inestimable value in that in- 
formation. To be sure, simply knowing it 
will not stop the efforts of these outsidérs; 
but knowing their methods is the first step 
in devising a better way of seeking for 
and handling this trade. I don’t remember 
hearing a single suggestion for putting a 
snowdrift in front of these outsiders by 
means of a city ordinance, requiring a li- 
cense, or anything of this sort. But I did 
hear a good many suggestions about estab- 
lishing roofing departments, enlisting con- 
tractors to find and deal with prospects, 
organizing a financing plan and so on; all 























The parsonage at Allegan, Mich., illustrated above as it appeared before and after remodelling, has been transformed by the elimination 


of the narrow porch, the raising of the wing, and the addition of one room on first floor. 
tions, and the entire old and new surfaces are repainted. Even though only a few changes are noticeable on the original structure, the 
alterations produce a well designed and interesting manse 


New siding to match the old covers the addi- 





necessary unit. It isn’t solely a matter of 
sharing in the cost; it’s even more a mat- 
ter of using actively the tools of promotion.” 

A good many advertising campaigns are 
in progress or contemplation to aid in sell- 
ing the idea of adequate modern buildings. 
But in any given community these cam- 
paigns have less than their full power and 
value unless the local dealers hitch on and 
take them specifically to logical prospects. 
Sometimes this is best done by local news- 
paper publicity; sometimes by personal so- 
licitation. Sometimes it is done by co- 
operative advertising or building shows. 
Merchandising in a practical way is the 
trump card in the big hook-up of national 
and local advertising; and merchandising is 
& personal matter. 

But Mr. Richardson indicated that this 
struggle of competing building materials for 
outlets in our markets lacks much of telling 
the whole story. We've seen automobile 
sales sweep the world and more especially 
our own country. It is a trustful person 


who thinks that the motor manufacturers 


outside industries for the money that we 
want invested in buildings, calls for a new 
idea and a new use of the association. “In 
too many associations,” he said, “the secre- 
tary’s salary is in the nature of alimony 
paid by the members to be left alone.” But 
they shouldn’t want to be left alone. In the 
big sweep of the new competition it is only 
by uniting an industry that new conditions 
can be met. And this “uniting an industry” 
isn’t an oratorical gesture. It isn’t a way of 
standing up and saying, “See how big and 
brave we are.” Our new competitors don’t 
scare worth a cent. A united industry 
doesn’t mean a thing unless it is united for 
practical purposes that can actually be put 
to work in the office and the sheds and the 
community. I don’t believe it means put- 
ting snowdrifts in the highway, either. It 
may mean shoveling out a few drifts put 
into the highway between us and our cus- 
tomers; either by crafty competing indus- 
tries or by our own sluggishness. 

There are plenty of ways of uniting for 
practical effectiveness and plenty of definite 


sorts of constructive ideas. If any dealer 
listened to all these plans and then went 
home and did nothing but complain of un- 
fair tactics when an outside roofing com- 
pany began hooking him, it’s hard to 
see how any “organization” would do 
him much good. Every man is the corner 
stone of his own organization. My old 
friend “Kit,” dean of the lumber trade 
press, stood up at Minneapolis and said, 
“This roofing business is going to smoke 
out a lot of you old fellows who can’t see 
any good in the new methods.” 

We're trying to use Mr. Richardson’s ac- 
cumulated ideas much as he used them at 
Minneapolis; as a sort of background sur- 
vey of the big field of business in which we 
have a share. It isn’t intended to be either 
terrifying or reassuring. Our own efforts 
have to be conditioned by general as well as 
by local conditions. Some notion of the 
lines being drawn in a broad way by the 
new business practices will suggest adapta- 
tions that will help sell more building ma- 
terials and create more local satisfaction. 
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Retailers’ Idea Exchange 


Bring What You Can = Take What You Need 


If two men swap Dollars neither profits — but if they swap Ideas both profit 














Dealer Believes in Being Prepared 


Although W. C, Pulse, of the W. C. Pulse 
Lumber Co., Greensburg, Ind., would hardly 
be considered an old man, he has been iden- 
tified with the retail lumber business in the 
above city for a_ little more than 40 years, 
and always has been ready to adopt and use 
progressive merchandising methods. 

Mr. Pulse this week told the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN that he is making a drive for in- 
creased business by advertising hog houses, 
chicken houses, the laying of hardwood floors, 
and other jobs that can be done without much 
regard to the weather. He says that this is 
resulting in getting quite a nice amount of 
husiness along these lines, which helps to 
keep down the overhead. 

“In this latitude,” said he, “where the 
weather gets pretty severe in winter, we can 
hardly expect to be able to do enough busi- 
ness in the way of supplying material for 
ordinary building to cover our general ex- 
penses, but special efforts, such as mentioned, 
help in the yard. And in the mill we are do- 
ing quite a little in the way of making over 
odd furniture, and we have also tried to get 


some contract business which carries along 
with it the making of special work, such as 
closets, wardrobes etc. 


“We also are getting out and storing away 
considerable special finish and interior trim 
etc. for jobs that we have the millwork con- 
tracts for, although material will not be re- 
quired for probably two or three months. But 
as we have ample storage capacity it is a great 
advantage to get this work out and have it 
ready for the contractor when he wants to 
use it. Thus, both in yard and mill, we are 
able to keep our men fairly busy, hold to- 
gether our organization, and at the same time 
make a little money; thereby reducing over- 
head during the off season. 


“Also we are giving quite a little encourage- 
ment to the manual training work in the city 
and county schools, which helps a little in 
working up odds and ends of small cuttings 
that accumulate in the planing mill. We are 
getting in our spring stock of lumber, hard- 
ware, paint and glass, and getting the goods 
arranged and ready for business when spring 
opens. 

“In addition to all this, we are straighten- 





Tip.”* 


feet. 


the way of convenience. 





and Waste.” 





‘This Week’s 


Marking Mixed Lengths of Molding Etc. 


H. A. French, of S. B. French Lumber Co., Titonka, Iowa, con- 
tributes an excellent idea this week, as follows: 


“In your issue of Jan. 21, 1928, you had a very good “Timely 
We have in use another labor-saving method that may 
interest some of your retail readers. 
certain items, such as molding, casing, base and finish lumber, 
cause a lot of trouble when a certain length is wanted. 

“We mark the ends of all molding, casing, base and other finish, 
with colored chalk, using the following colors for the different 
lengths: Red for 16 feet; blue, 14 feet; yellow, 12 feet; purple, 
10 feet; one-half of end red, 8 feet; green, 6 feet; one-half yellow 
and one-half green, 18 feet; one-half blue and one-half green, 20 


“Any combination of lengths can be marked by using the dif- 
ferent colors. By using these different colors we are able to go to 
any pile of these kinds of material and pick out the size wanted 
without sorting over the whole lot. 

“At first glance this system might seem like carrying a good 
idea too far, but once anyone becomes acquainted with the sig- 
nificance of the various colors, nothing will beat it.” 

A similar system of marking mixed lengths of molding, etc., is 
used and recommended by the Spooner Lumber Co., Spooner, Wis., 
and other concerns, except that dabs of paint of different colors 
are used. Colored chalk would seem to have some advantages, in 


*The “Tip” referred to described “A Handy Sack Filler That Saves Labor 
It appeared on page 46 of the Jan. 21 issue. 


Watch for Next Week’s “Tip” 


Timely Tip 


Every dealer knows that 








ing up our stocks, and almost every day going 
over our credits and collections, endeavoring 
to get our finances in such shape that when 
business opens up in the spring we will be in 
good shape to take care of it, and not be 
crowded by a lot of neglected details that 
should have been taken care of during the 
quiet season.” 


“Music Hath Charms” to Get the Cash 


A Portland (Ore.) correspondent writes us 
that a music firm of that city uses on its 
statements to customers whose accounts are 
past due a little sticker with a musical parody 


Slowly, with great feeling. 
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If a bod-y trust a bod-y 





















May a bod-y ask a bod-y 
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Please te-mit to — day? 


on one of the verses of the familiar old Scotch 
ballad, “Coming Through the Rye.” The credit 
manager says that this little reminder works 
wonders. In other words, “Coming Through 
the Rye” supplies the needed stimulus for “com- 
ing through” with a check. 

But the use of this little scheme is not con- 
fined to the firm above mentioned, for the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN happens to know that 
the Stricklin Lumber Co., of Florence, Ala., 
also has found it an excellent stunt to stamp 
upon its statement of overdue accounts the few 
bars of music here reproduced. Certainly these 
words, sung or hummed to the tune, ought to 
“get a rise” out of any debtor possessing the 
least sense of humor. 


Expert Gives Some Credit Pointers 


MiLwavKeEE, Wis., Feb. 1—N. J. Hoffman, 
professor of finance, college of business ad- 
ministration, Marquette University, told the 
Associated Retail Credit Men of Milwaukee, 
at their meeting last week, that the prerequisites 
for granting credit are income and good char- 
acter, and while the credit men can get exact 
data on income, they must rely on individual 
judgment for gauging character. ; 

arreniéiling the procedure of granting 
credit with formality is best for both parties 
concerned in the matter,” Professor Hoffman 
said. “The person applying for credit should 
be duly impressed with the obligation he is 
incurring when he receives credit. An in- 
formal and too friendly attitude removes the 
impression of this obligation. The customer 
should be required to fill out a card, or other 
form, giving complete information about his 
financial responsibility.” 


Professor Hoffman asserted that the monthly 
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statement has to a large degree lost its efficiency 
as a collection instrument, as it has come to be 
taken merely as showing the status of the ac- 
count, rather than as a demand for payment. 
The debtor may disregard the statement for 
some good reason the first time, and when 
he finds he can “get away with it” he does 
so again and again. 

Credit men, he said, should study the aver- 
age age of accounts, and competitors should 
figure and compare the average age of their ac- 
counts together, as this information is valu- 
able only if firms in the same line of business 
get together and make comparisons. To get 
the average age of the accounts, divide the 
annual credit saleseby 12 for the monthly av- 
erage, and divide the monthly average by 
amounts of accounts outstanding. 

He advised, in following up accounts, to 
send out statements at times other than the 
first of the month, because of the familiarity 
which the average debtor has with the routine 
monthly statement. ‘“Unusualness” will prob- 
ably prove a better reminder, he said, and 
for this reason it also is a good idea to have 
the follow-up statements printed on paper of 
different color from that used for the standard 
statement form. 


He Knew All About the Rabbet 


Hiram Blauvelt says that one of his firm’s 
salesmen was trying to sell an Italian customer 
an order of Andersen frames for his house. 
Explaining the fine points of the Andersen 
frame, the salesman went on in his enthusiasm: 

“Look at this rabbet here. See how nice it 
fits in.” 

Noticing the rather blank look on his pros- 
pect’s face, he added, “You know what a rabbet 
is, don’t you?” 

“Sure!” exclaimed the prospect, laughing at 
the very idea that anyone should suspect his 
ignorance on such a simple subject: “Little 
white tail on de end, run lika Hell! Sure, know 
rabbits. I shoot him every fall!” 

“Service” with a Kick-back © 

It ought not to be at all difficult to extract 
a “reverse” idea or two from this true story, 
caught on the fly this week by one of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN’S roving representa- 
tives. How nor to do it, is written all over 
the incident. 

The writer has listened to innumerable 
laments on the part of lumber dealers in 
smaller towns within a radius of 15 to 20 
miles of larger cities to the effect that the 
home folks won’t trade at home. Perhaps one 
reason for this attitude may become apparent 
from a perusal of this story: 

Early last fall a prosperous professional 
man moved from Indianapolis to a small town 
nearby. He made the move to give his chil- 
dren the benefit of the small town environ- 
ment—if such there be, though he still main- 
tains his office in Indianapolis. A few days 
before Christmas it was necessary for one 
of his boys to be taken to an Indianapolis 
hospital. The wife accompanied the boy and 
the husband remained with the other two 
children. 

Contracting a cold the day before Christ- 
mas, he was ordered, to remain in the house 
until better. He decided to send the other 
two children to the home of his parents in 
order not to spoil their Christmas entirely. 
The parents arrived in their car about 3:30 
that afternoon. In going out the front door 
for the last time, the large glass was broken. 

Immediately the man called the only lumber 
yard in town for a new door glass. He ex- 
plained the circumstances to the yard manager, 
how he could not leave the house and how 
it was imperative that he get the front door 
glass in, for the weather was not of a sum- 
mer temperature. Did the yard manager make 
any effort to give the sorely needed service? 
Instead, he came through with a fine lot of 
alibis. In the first place, the yard closed on 
Saturday at 4 o’clock, and it was nearly that 
when the call arrived. The next day was 
Christmas and Monday was a holiday. It 


would be Tuesday at least before anything 
could be done. After many calls the follow- 
ing week, the glass finally was replaced the 
day before the New Year. 

Is it much wonder that this customer does 
not take too kindly to such treatment? It 
just happens that he intends building in the 
early summer an eight-room modern house, 
one of the few homes that will be built in 
that town during the year. Will the local 
lumber company get the contract? Abso- 
lutely not, for this man has sworn a solemn 
swear that he will buy his lumber from a 
company in another town if he has to pay 
the cost of trucking it himself. 


One of the Retailer’s Troubles 


Out in one of the Northwestern states there 
recently has developed considerable activity in 
an oil field, which naturally has created an 
unusual demand for timbers for rigs and ma- 
terial for various structures in the field. An 
inquiry as to the situation there, sent to the one 


This Week's 
AD-IDEA 


USE OF PAID NEWS ITEMS 


Here is an advertising idea that the O. E. 
Woods Lumber Co., of Parsons, Kan., has 
tried out with good results, according to O. H. 
Woods, of that company, who writes the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN: 

“We use ‘readers’ in our daily newspaper, 
making sure that they are real news items. 
For example, when we receive a special lot 
of lumber, shingles, car siding, galvanized 
iron, or whatever it may be, we announce the 
arrival of these goods as news. 

“Or when one of our customers is building 
a house, garage or other structure, we insert 
a paid item, telling what the customer is doing 
and adding that he ‘Saw Woods for Lumber.’ 

“This method is less expensive than use of 
display space, results considered. It does re- 
quire time, and some firms in other lines that 
have attempted to copy our method have_not 
kept it up. The ‘readers’ should be prepared 
weekly in advance.” 


Another Ad-Idea Next Week 

















retail lumber yard in the town, brought to the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN this terse comment: 

“Business is good. Prospects look like we 
will have two competitors. Not enough busi- 
ness for three but they are coming in anyway.” 

This statement no doubt will have a familiar 
sound to dealers in other parts of the country, 
especially around the new oil fields, who have 
had similar experiences. 


Certifies All Materials Sold 


Litrte Rock, Ark., Jan. 31—Announcement 
has been made by W. C. Chamberlain, general 
manager of the Arkmo Lumber Yards, of a 
great forward step taken in the merchandis- 
ing of lumber and building material. Mr. 
Chamberlain announces that in line with re- 
cent advancements and improvements in other 
lines of merchandise and in keeping with the 
popular and increasing demand for quality 
building materials honestly represented, his 
firm has adopted a method of insuring -its 
customers of real quality materials. That is, 
the Arkmo Lumber Yards will offer only “cer- 
tified material.” Every delivery, either of 


lumber or building material, will be certified, 
guaranteed and bonded to be exactly as rep- 
resented. All counts, grades, quality weight or 
measure will be guaranteed by a $1,000 surety 
bond, issued by a nationally known surety 
company, guaranteeing the purchaser delivery 
of certified material. 


(SEES aeaeaaans 


Golf, Golfers—and How! 


Do you play golf? A great many lumber- 
men do—but whether you are an enthusiastic 
wielder of the clubs or among the Philistines 
who cynically disparage the “royal game” as 
undeserving of their time and attention, you 
will get a grin out of a circular, headed 
“Golf,” sent out in mimeographed form by the 
nega West Side Lumber Co., of Evansville, 
nd. 

It is signed “Author Unknown,” but to us it 
reads as though written by the same grouchy 
guy who defined golf as “a means for prolong- 
ing unnecessary lives!” 

Mr. Wolflin doesn’t say that he is “agin” 
golf—likely he plays a pretty good game him- 
self—but simply passes the effusion on as a 
bit of good fun. As a matter of fact, probably 
golfers will get more kick out of it than non- 
players who think that a mashie is something 
to drink, and that the nineteenth hole is out on 
the course. Here is the “dope”: 

Golf is a form of work made expensive 
enough for a rich man to enjoy it. It is physi- 
cal and mental exertion made attractive by 


the fact that you have to dress for it in a 
$200.000 club house. 

Golf is what letter-carrying, ditch-digging, 
and carpet-beating would be if these tasks 
had to be performed on the same hot after- 
noon in short pants and colored socks by 
gouty looking gentlemen who require a differ- 
ent implement for every mood. 

Golf is the simplest-looking game in the 
world when you decide to take it up, and the 


toughest-looking after you have been at it 


ten or twelve years. 

It is probably the only game a man can 
play as long as a quarter of a century and 
then discover that it was too deep for him in 
the first place. 

The game is played on carefully selected 
grass with little white balls and as many 
clubs as the player can afford. These balls 
cost from 75 cents to $2.50, and it is possible 
to support a family of ten people (all adults) 
for five months on the money represented by 
the balls lost by some golfers in a single 
afternoon. 

A golf course has 18 holes, 17 of which 
are unnecessary and put in to make the game 
harder. A “hole” is a tin cup in the center 
of a “Green.” A “Green” is a small parcel 
of grass costing about $1.98 a blade and 
usually located between a brook,’ a couple of 
apple trees and a lot of “unfinished excava- 
tions.” 

The idea is to get the golf ball from a 
given point into each of the 18 cups in the 
fewest strokes and the greatest number of 
words. 

The ball must not be thrown, pushed or 
carried. It must be propelled entirely by 
about $200 worth of curious looking imple- 
ments especially designed to provoke the 
owner. 

Each implement has a specific purpose and 
ultimately some golfers get to know what 
that purpose is. They are exceptions. 

After each hole has been completed, the 
golfer counts his strokes. Then he subtracts 
6 and says, “Made that in 5.” That’s one 
above par. 

After each hole has been completed, the 
golfer counts his score and stops when he has 
reached 87. He then has a swim, a pint of 
gin, sings “Sweet Adeline” with six or eight 
other liars,-and calls it the end of a perfect 
day. 

saan eaanaanaaas 

A couPLE of contractors came into a lumber 
dealer’s office. : 

“How does it happen”, said the dealer, “that 
you have two contractors working on the same 
job?” 

“Oh, Abe does the work, and I pay the bills”, 
said the taller of the two. : 

“Say”, said the lumberman, walking up to 
the taller one and looking him straight in the 
eye, “you ain’t been working very hard these 
days, have you?” 
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Wood to Be Used for Big Poultry Colony 


OxitaHoma City, Oxta., Jan. 30.—A poultry 
colony which, when completed, will have a 
$3,000,000 value and which will bring from 200 
to 500 new citizens to Oklahoma City, has been 
started by Dr. G. A. Nichols, Oklahoma City 
realtor, lumberman and architect. The colony, 
2,200 acres in area, has just been thrown open 
and is receiving wide publicity from all parts 
of the country for the novelty and thorough- 
ness with which the Nichols firm is undertak- 
ing the work. 


Every stick of lumber, every plan and draw- 
ing, every idea in the promotion of the colony 
is coming from the G. A. Nichols company. 
The huge Nichols lumber yard, on the northwest 
side of Oklahoma City, is providing the neces- 
sary building materials for the homes and build- 
ings of the colony. The real estate and pub- 
licity man of the firm, headed by veteran sales- 
men, is putting over the project. The architec- 
tural department of the Nichols firm is draw- 
ing all plans for the park. 


The first year it is planned to erect 200 
buildings, most of which already have been 
sold. After that the colony will be broadened 
as occasion demands. Though the company is 
laying out the entire specifications of the colony 
those who come into it may order the type of 
home they wish and of the material they wish 
to put into the home, no general type of archi- 


tecture, nor general kind of building material 
being used. The amount of lumber to be used 
will approach the million-dollar mark, it is said. 


The idea for the colony was originally one 
of the Oklahoma City Chamber of Commerce, 
which, after deciding that the project was feas- 
ible and after looking into the benefits it would 
bring Oklahoma City, put the entire project 
of handling, financing and building the park 
in the hands of G. A. Nichols, who had built 
many residence sections adjoining Oklahoma 
City and had established a reputation for the 
unusual and successful way in which his or- 
ganization handled large projects. 

Dr. Nichols had little anxiety about any fail- 
ure on the part of the project for the Chamber 
of Commerce is backing him to the nth degree. 
He has a large lumber yard which does an im- 
mense ‘business annually, his architectural staff 
is one of the best in the State, and his promo- 
tion organization has as yet never failed in put- 
ting over any of the large projects it has under- 
taken. He has long been known throughout the 
United States as one of the largest home build- 
ers and subdividers. He has developed eight of 
the city’s best additions, building over 2,000 
homes, all of the lumber and accessories for 
which have come from his own yard. 


‘Dr. Nichols had prepared a thorough study 
of the project before he began it. In August, 


1927, he went to Oregon, Washington and 
California studying other poultry colonies, how 
they were built and operated, and the type of 
houses constructed. Wood he found most 
practical and best and wood was chosen as the 
material of which this colony was to be built, 
The problem of transportation was very easily 
solved since Dr. Nichols has his own retail 
lumber yard. With wood he could build better 
and more economical houses, a general style 
could be adopted throughout the whole colony 
and yet every home and plot would retain an 
individuality of its own. 

A community house, administration buildings, 
a tourist camp, a small business section, tele- 
phone exchange, school building and cottages, 
are some of the buildings planned and being 
constructed on the colony site. 

The name of the park, Nicoma, is a combina- 
tion of the words “Nichols” and “Oklahoma” 
and will always stand as a tribute to the man 
who promoted it and to that lasting building 
material, wood. It is an achievement for Okla- 
homa City and it is an achievement for wood. 
When a man of long experience in building who 
has worked with about every kind of material 
used in building construction chooses wood as 
the material with which he will build such a 
project as this that is planned to be a pride to 
his community and to endure, little more need 
be said. 


A Neat Little Resort or Suburban Home 


o 


Last summer the AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN’S staff photographer ran across this 
very attractive little bungalow at one of 
the northern lake resorts, and was so im- 
pressed by it that he took the photograph 
reproduced herewith. It happened that 
the owner was absent, in fact the house 
was closed, so that he could not gain 
access to make a diagram of the interior 
arrangement. However, he made notes as 
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to dimensions and upon his return to the 
office sketched the accompanying design 
for a convenient and practical layout for 
such a cottage. The design of course may 
readily be altered to suit the needs of the 
prospective occupant. While this par- 
ticular building is doing duty as a summer 
home only, the design is equally suited for 
an all-the-year-around home for a small 
family. 
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Home “On Wheels” or “On Sills’—Which? 


‘“America First’ in One-family Homes or Three-car Families? 


In a flaming, big-typed, streamer-headed editorial, ex- 
tending across an entire page, the Chicago Evening Ameri- 
can of Jan. 30 signalized the opening of the Chicago Auto- 
mobile Show, now in progress. 

The editorial, which is entitled, “What Is Man Without 
an Automobile?” is rather remarkable, in that it advocates 
a number of revolutionary ideas with regard to the home, 
which ideas may briefly be stated as follows: The automo- 
bile is the family’s real home; if you already have a car 
for yourself, and one for your wife, you should also have a 
third car for the children; the one-car family is out of date 
and the three-car family is here; a small house with a car 
is a thousand times better than a big house without one. 

In short, the center of modern American family life 
henceforth is not to be the home, but the garage; therefore, 
“if the neighborhood in which you live has no convenient 
garage, move to 
hood.” Perfectly 
easy and simple! 

Following are a 
few representative 
paragraphs from 





steee 





“Your car is a part of your 
home.Get it the same way. 


the desirability of possessing an automobile, for families 
that can afford the initial outlay and the upkeep. Granting 
all that, one still may decline to assent to the proposition 
that possession of, or an equity in, an automobile in any 
degree compensates for the lack of a home which can be 
called one’s own. 

Our English friends seem to handle this proposition of 
automobile buying, in its relation to home-ownership, 
rather more sanely than we do on this side of the Atlantic, 
if the editorial quoted is to be considered as typical of the 
American mind on the subject. The accompanying repro- 
duction of a portion of an advertisement appearing in a 
recent issue of the Times, London, England, over the sizg- 
nature of a leading American automobile manufacturing 
company, illustrates the point. It will be observed that both 
illustration and text convey the idea that the home comes 
first, and that the 
automobile is a 
desirable comple- 
ment to the home. 
Also, it seems to 
be assumed as a 


ones [F you had waited till you could buy your home matter of course 

the editorial: Ss TT outright you might still be without one. that automobiles 

This is the auto- - But your home has brought you comfort and will be bought by 
mobile age, and satisfaction. So would a car... and you can 





Houses, and even large 
estates, are obtained out of 
income. Why not motor cars? 


the automobile is 
the family’s real 
home. Inthat 
home we really 
live, for we live in 
our emotions, and automobiling supplies healthful, inspir- 
ing, mind-developing emotions. 
* * * * . 

If you already have a car, be sure to see the hundreds of 
good reasons for getting a new one, and a better one. If 
you have two cars, one for yourself and one for your wife, 
what about a third for the children? 

x * * * 

The ideal American home will supply automobiles for 
all old enough to use them. The one-car family is already 
old-fashioned. The three-car family is here. 

* ok *K 

A comfortable car, big or little, with a small house, is a 
thousand times better than a big house, made uncomfort- 
able by the lack of a car. In a house you only change your 


clothes, take a bath, eat and sleep. In a car you see the 
world. 
e * @ ‘4 


Get an automobile—get another automobile. Be a free 
man, with a free, modern life, a real home—on wheels. 

No one will question the proposition that, under condi- 
tions of modern life, the automobile is a great convenience, 
if not a positive necessity, as well as a source of pleasure 
and health for countless families. Nor wiil anyone question 


acquire one as simply as your home, without 
disturbing a single investment. You can drive 


Part of an advertisement appearing recently in the London (England) Times 


those who can af- 
ford them, rather 
than by those who 
can not afford 
them. 

The advertise- 
ment from the English paper was sent the AMERICAN LuM- 
BERMAN by H. B. Blauvelt, vice president Comfort Coal- 
Lumber Co., Hackensack, N. J., who makes the following 
comment thereon: 

“T think this is quite interesting, in that it is the adver- 
tisement of an American automobile company, written in 
such a way as to appeal to the English people. The phrase 
printed under the picture of the house is significant, as it 
is quite evident from this, that in England the idea is 
firmly established in their minds that the home must come 
first and an automobile second, with the result that auto- 
mobile manufacturers are using that very argument to sell 
their machines. 

“The lesson is an important one. If all lumber manufac- 
turers and producers and dealers in other building materials 
will go out and sell the home idea to the American people, 
it is possible that some time in the near future we too can 
instill in our people the idea that the home is first and the 
automobile second.” 

There has been a lot of talk of late about “America 
First,” but it might be well to pause a bit and consider 
whether we want America to be “first” in extravagance, or 


“first” in thrift and the sort of family life that is fostered by 
home ownership. 
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National Production, Shipments and Orders 


Wasuincton, D. C., Jan. 31—The following statistics were compiled by the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association: 


Softwoods: 








Shipments Orders 

Week ended: 1928, Jan. 21; 1927, Jan. 22— 1928 1927 1928 1927 1928 1927 
rr i, cece uae Sheebesceceeesecveaes ,503,460 64,603,936 63,529,970 56,134,476 73,670,716 64,478,790 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Association..............eeeeeee0 1 054 89,195,478 96,447,831 91,101,187 122,689,793 96,008,612 
Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association..............+++0- 9,927,000 14,095,000 22,809,000 23,784,000 24,863,000 28,984,000 
California Redwood Association... ..ccccccccccccccccceccccce 8,827, 6,456,000 8,010,000 7,420,000 7,652,000 
Brewer COPOINE FPiRO ASBOGMCIOR ccc cccceccecoccccccccccecsce 6,471,876 8,709,151 5,477,286 7,712,318 5,026,000 6,420,047 
Northern Pine Manufacturers’ Association...........ee+eee% 6,780,100 6,582,000 6,024,900 5,258,900 6,488,000 5,951,000 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association... 1,139,000 3,139,000 1,265,000 2,981, "000 2,309,000 2° 505, 000 

Total softwoods, one week........ ++ 205,490,490 192,780,565 200,217,987 194,981,881 242,466,509 211,999,449 
California White & Sugar Pine Manufacturers’ Association. . | eee eee 15,924,000 .......... pC eee ree 

Three weeks ended above dates— 
i a cw Wad okbaul wen »264, 189,453,079 172,706,226 155,945,604 199,801,596 176,737,830 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Association............ccceceeeee08 270,102,695 248,059,895 260,597,815 239,410,506 292,985,859 278, 691. 262 
Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association............c-ceees »143, 42,664,000 61,758,000 69,847,000 63,864,000 80, 221; ,000 
SE POO MONROE coco cees cote veccvcccbcceccse 23,401,000 19,001,000 16,160,000 19,927,000 21,560,000 24, 374, 000 
Ee a ae 15,415,722 20,275,709 14,067,485 19,851,453 13,047,000 15, 239. 062 
Northern Pine Manufacturers’ Association.............see¢- 19,329, 17,913,500 15,487,700 17,652,100 18,731,000 17, 629, 000 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association 3, 9,060,000 4,048,000 8,684,000 5,801,000 7, 844, 000 

Total softwoods, three weekS.........cccccccccccccccece 544,461,956 546,427,183 544,825,226 531,317,663 615,790,455 600,736,154 
California White & Sugar Pine Manufacturers’ Association. 52,185,000 55,094 
Hardwoods: 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association— 

PP ache needed Cheha os ie 62a e Oe ke ee RN eR Oe ne 4,224,000 5,540,000 2,766,000 3,202,000 3,392,000 2,690,000 

i ie a ck Sn ee merle es ite ae > aie ale bivaern ad " 14,969,000 15,617,000 10,183,000 10,132,000 8,949,000 10,133,000 
Hardwood Manufacturers’ Institute— 

Sots ace Th aaa ea ie CREE A OHE Eko dee NS Mek eeU ease 17,776,000 15,636,000 16,783,000 15,070,000 20,769,000 18,649,000 

SL UI sciniwiii raid digai-n 6d oe Wi pede ated pis elaew'ombin o% Ge 936,000 58,781,000 55,540,000 58,025,000 66,605,000 62,075,000 





National Analysis 


Wasuincton, D. C., Jan. 31—The National | 


Lumber Manufacturers’ Association issued the | 


following analysis for the periods ended Jan. | pine held by seventeen firms in Minnesota, Wis- 


21—orders and shipments being shown as per- 


centages of production: 
One Week 3 Weeks 


Ship- Or- 
“mills ments ders ments ders 


No. of Ship- Or- 


Association— 


Southern Pine....106 97 112 93 108 
West Coast....... 114 90 115 96 108 
Western Pine..... 32 230 250 228 235 
California Pines.* 19 198 149 159 168 


California Redwood15 53 84 69 92 
N. Carolina Pine.. 24 85 78 91 85 
Northern Pine.... 10 89 96 80 97 


N. Hem. & Hdw.. 14 111 203 106 152 
All mer go 337 10T 119 103 116 
N. Hem. & H nat sa 80 68 60 
Hdw. Mfrs.’ , 129+ Hy 117 103 123 
All hardwoods... .. 89 110 95 110 
All woods...... ee 100 118 103 116 


*Fifty-two percent of cut in region. 


Actual production reported made the follow- 
ing percentages of normal in the periods in- 
dicated : 


1928 1927° 


No. 3 “ No. ‘i 3 
Softwoods— Mills wk Wks. Mills Wk. Wks. 
South. Pine...A 106 97 91 117 87 85 





r > 





West Coast...A 114 103 87 101 104 95 
Western Pine.A 32 66 59 38 40 41 
Calif. Pines...A 19 103 107 ay ‘iti es 
Calif. Redwd..A 15 141 120 16 100 101 
N. Car. Pine..C 24 75 63 45 65 71 
North. Pine...A 10.159 151 id aé we 
N. Hem.&Hdw.A 14 57 59 as aa ‘a 

All softwood. 334 99 88 317 =e 


Hardwoods— 
N. Hem.&Hwd.A 


Hdw. Mfg.Inst.c 129 82 73 1i1 84 8&3 


All hardwood... 85 87 
All woods— 
| aaa 463 98 87 


“normal” in 
artbivkenedeodkeoeedee 428 oo 
*Normal production had been established by 
only six associations for 1927. tFive groups. 


No. mills with 
927 


A—Normal based on actual output for pe- | 


riods of two to five years. 
C—Normal based on estimated mill capacity. 


North Carolina Pine 


Norrotk, VA., Jan. 30.—The North Caro- 
lina Pine Association makes the following 
analysis of figures from thirty mills for the 
week ended Jan. 21: Per- 


Percent Percent cent 
Normal Actual Ship- 





Production— Feet output output ments 
Normal* ...... 9,600,000 
DE éssvewe’ 6,977,876 73 
Shipments ....... 5,821,286 61 84 os 
DT cwtiasteaue 6,094,000 69 88 104 


tAs compared with preceding week, there is 
an increase in orders of 17 percent; but that 
week only twenty mills reported. 

*“Normal” is based on the amount of lum- 
ber the mills would produce in a normal work- 
ing day. 








‘Northern Pine 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Jan. 30.—Following is 
a summary of Jan. 1, 1928, stocks of northern 


consin, northern Michigan and Ontario, as re- 
ported to the bureau of grades of the Northern 
Pine Manufacturers’ Association: 














P<, agemene 
No. 3 
2x4 to 12”.. at 26e, 300 10, 338, 700 1,016,800 
Pama, SB ccc —  smrdns 213,500 
3x6 to 14”.... 2,980, 000 35,100 Cavwae 
GG O'S” cavecce 3,623,700 $1,600 coveecs 
oa 2 1,658,90 irk secede 
BES ae BO ccece ae 8=3—tiéi—( Ce )6©6—lU ROR OS 
10x10 & 12”.. Oo!!! CcLEw——— aioe 
DE. cshean ae ——  p.aewewe covers 
Miscellaneous. 1,331,100  ...... eec0 
48,919,700 10,945,400 1,230,300 
Common Boards and Strips 
No. 1 No. 2 No. 3 
Dee Be ccaws 6,565,400 18,665,200 24,262,100 
1x8, 10 & 12”. 4,182,000 17,254,200 37,131,500 
13” and wider 5,000 , 65,400 ,900 
4” and wider. 31,000 23,000 1,327,000 
10,783,400 eer ,800 63, ng ,500 
— i Serene 76, — 100 34,904,100 
. 6” Mill run 
All wiges ..ccccccscccccce 7, 7233, 700 2,402,200 
‘Thick Common, 1% to 2” 
1%” y%” ” 
Pk. Biverwnen 2,181,900 1,127,600 1,514,600 
P.M adeeewns 5,497,700 2,546,000 2,334,300 
a BD seeceses 10,762,700 5,199,000 4,017,800 
2 i easacewe 7,093,800 3,047,000 1,896,600 
Oe 3,575,600 1,563,900 167,900 
ns a ancin veueseonn -:eeeiieie 9,931,200 
| eer 13,483,500 13,483,500 
Total 1% .ccce GRRE FOe -asdconss 29,111,700 
COGS 2c Sovceeces§ § —Hteescve 2,881,700 
Pe CUE. \ceaseeek Pec vnde’s 55,408,100 
Short Box 
ee PO ee ee 2,338,600 
Inch Selects 
C&btr. 
D&better Norway 
PRR rs ese 8,215,500 1,758,600 
De » aniitetes adekeie aha 8,659,000 2,062,500 
8-inch and wider ........ 11,401,600 1,686,500 
DE CE psd ed ese aia oen Baee .- sévecees 
Total C&better Norway... .......- 5,507,600 
ee ES «és aeeneedee :30, 399,100 30,399,100 
Ree 931,200 
Total inch: pelectS....c0e secdeoce 36,837,900 


Stocks 


Thick Finish, 1%, and up 








2” and 
14%” 14%” thicker 
D&better .... 5,693,600 3,696,300 6,179,100 
C&btr Norway 2,143,700 4,032,200 1,079,400 
No. 1, 2&3 shop 4,087,800 2,876,700 4,034,600 
Sl. com. &tnk. 364,000 108,000 3,188,900 
Tot. ew isexeck ~ lebih 14,482,000 
en Bee” ces 20600 nne 10,713,200 10,713,200 
Total 14%”. *12, nee * weaba bes 12,289,100 
Unclassified — reeeeten « “scweowan 1,697,000 
Total thick 
DE ches anvennes. eb wae qute 39,181,300 
Lath—Pieces 
4-foot 32” 
No. 1 white pine......... 13,714,500 3,022,500 
i ~ 5 ME <aceceweeedves 6,440,800 15,152,950 
No. ener ede dea eeeus 6,477,600 2,738,150 
"TE Ceanaevdusveneas 6,568,800 4,177,000 
PE: ktadecenseou ves 33,201,700 25,090,600 
Pickets and Shingles 
Pickets—SqQuarTe ...ccccccccvesccccs 176,000 
Pe EE pi Keb Sanscarceveetanes 158,000 


Summary of Jan. 1, 1928, Lumber Stocks 





I nce 60 ee Reece cc eccesetes 61,095,400 
Common boards and strips......... 231,459,800 
Pe: hea senbasen ewe so wee 36,837,900 
EE EE kee heenens ce eeewene 39,181,300 
Tn POD . .ccctesedéndstse don 55,408,100 
Pe Ce: cots wigeesaeesd oc 6 6 eens 2,338, 

426,321,100 

Comparative Percentage of Items 
1928 1927 1926 1925 
Dimension ....... 14.4 14.7 13.6 19.3 
Boards and strips 54.3 54.3 58.0 52.8 
Inch selects ..... 8.6 73 6.8 8.0 
Thick finish ..... 9.2 9.8 9.2 9.6 
Thick common ... 13.0 12.0 11.7 9.4 
eS OE ks cece 5 1.5 m x] 
100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 

Comparative Percentages of Grades 
Dimension— 1928 1927 1926 1925 

MD etsesécene 80.1 77.9 76.6 84.1 
GE lack a ohne’ 17.9 18.5 20.1 12.7 
ak EF tee ckenes 2.0 3.6 3.3 2 

100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
Inch common— 

* aaa 4.6 5.2 4.3 5.6 
a. 2 eestaveue 15.6 12.0 12.2 17.4 
ak @  ¢eseronesd 27.4 21.5 26.1 28.4 
ak ae stakes eee 33.1 35.1 29.6 25.6 
SS eer 15.1 24.0 25.7 20.4 
“a Se eee ones 1.0 1.0 3 of 
Mall FUN ..cces 3.2 1.2 2.8 1.9 

100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 





Southern Pine Costs 


New Orveans, La., Jan. 30.—The Southern 
Pine Association has issued its cost statement 
for November, this being a summary of the 
average cost per thousand feet, board measure, 
of producing and shipping lumber, not includ- 
ing interest on loans or invested capital. The 
report shows the average cost of producing 
southern pine, including stumpage, in November 
was $25.53 a thousand feet. This is based on 


reports from 76 concerns operating 83 mills 
that produced 258,898,364 feet. This was 10 
cents higher than the average cost for the pre- 
vious month, and $1.59 lower than the average 
cost during November, 1926. On a reported 
production of 2,831,939,373 feet the average 
cost for the first eleven months of 1927 was 
$25.90. The cost reports for November cover 
a range from a low figure of $19.82 to the 
high figure of $42.56. Of the mills reporting, 


39 had costs less than the average of $25.53. 
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Northern Hemlock and Hardwood Monthly Report 


OsukosH, Wis., Jan. 30.—The Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion reports as follows December production and shipments, and stocks Jari. 1: 








December, 1927 Statistics Stock Summary, Jan. 1, 1928 
Unsold Hardwoods— 
Production Shipments Jan. 1 Unsold— Dry...119,115,000 
I a. nn ethata e 214,000 225,000 4,251,000 Green. 51,868,000 
Basswood ooc-, Sa Ae. Sone Total unsold ...... 170,983,000 
CCCN «se eevee ’ 9VUU an www eee “ ¢ ¢ 
SED a 3etesea 5,699,000 6,415,000 66,343,000 pet, Bel egal - ~ 
Pt atetive~ 1,546,000 1,660,000 13,018,000 Total hardwoods.............-. 205,122,000 
Maple chaise 8,784,000 8,539,000 64,931,000 Memlock— 
i ee 49,000 38,000 833,000 Unsold, 1&2”— Dry... 71,180,000 
a hdwd. 2,069,000 601,000 ........ Green. 47,195,000 
Total weeeld .....- 118,375,000 
Total hdwd. .20,707,000 19,269,000 170,983,000 Sold, 1&2" genes cree: 7,074,000 
ther thicknesses.... 
k, 1&2”.13,949,000 10,014,000 118,375,000 ee 
Bemiock, 26 Geteh hanledh. «x... nce ecto 127,077,000 
Grand totals. 34,656,000 29,283,000 289,358,000 Cee: DOMED 5 ised <sicaccinaces 302,199, 


The figures for twelve months, Jan. 1 to Dec. 31, 1927, make the following percentages 
of those for the year 1926: PpRopUCTION—AIl hardwoods, 97; hemlock, 92; all woods, 95. sHIP- 
MENTS—AIl hardwoods, 93, hemlock, 99; all woods, 96. 


Hardwood Stocks on Hand Jan. 1, 1928, by Grades 























Sold —Unsold— Sold —Unsold— 
Dry & Green Dry Green Dry & Green Dry Green 
AsH— 362.000 Sorr E_LM— 
FAS cere ereeee eee eeees Po) EEE A aR ee y,- ? 5 
select “& better. «10+... 275,000 "3.000 Select “& better. 1122200. "$8000 .... ss 
ggg A AREA EE 7+ RP OS ae 84,000 ........ 
No. 1 & better . 196,000 410,000 52,000 No, 1 & Better’ 388,000 416.000 "496,000 
No. 1 Berens s srereeee ry eed 24,000 No. 1 com...... 40,000 COOP ccnuccic 
Nos. EG Beasecass cesseces A)! | 2 , 4 
No. 2 & better.. "194,000 1,199,000 ° 402,000 No. - eile +: "56000 "974°000 "1017000 
N OM.ccees . ’ ® Mi 3 i > f 
ae ; & es eee 39'000 22000 No. 3 com.... 1,038,000 1,279,000 963,000 
No. 3 com...... 163,000 688,000 246,000 3,664,000 5,032,000 3,326,000 
589,000 3,494,000 757,000 Harp MaPLe— 

Basswoop— oO eee 171,000 330,000 350,000 
FAS ..ccccccce 149,000 672,000 401,000 Select & better . 63,000 622,000 183,000 
Select & better. 40,000 396,000 149,000 Selects ........ 5,000 293,000 14,000 
Selects ........ 50,000 118,000 50,000 Select & No. 1. ....-+.. 14,000 12,000 
Select & No. 1. 50,000 ..eeeee seveeees No. 1 & better. 1,322,000 17,634,000 2,839,000 
No. 1 & better.. 680,000 3,109,000 1,551,000 No. 1 com...... 1,033,000 2,683,000 1,454,000 
No. 1 com...... 310,000 1,448,000 449,000 Nos. 1& 2..... $95,000 3,382,000 1,460,000 
- 2 Oe Béecce osheente “sees 85,000 Nos. 1, 2&3 com. 1,116,000 3,656,000 1,336,000 
No. 2 & better... 491,000 2,105,000 1,494,000 No. 2 & better.. 2,011,000 11,838,000 5,722,000 
me: 2 COUR. cc ces 1,205,000 1,636,000 2,055,000 No. 2 com...... 781,000 3,188,000 1,128,000 
Nos. 2&3 com.. 100,000 ........ 240,000 No. 3 & better.. ........ 400,000 15,000 
No. : & better.. ‘‘eveaas 3 asnaee . liane No. 3 com...... 2,606,000 7,625,000 4,926,000 
No. Te " . . > 

: 10,003,000 41,665,000 19,439,000 
3,985,000 12,899,000 8,708,000 yee, 009, asia 
4 . 7 7 m Sorr MapLte— 

Rock ELM— 
en). cucwials aueeemne BOM foe ices i REO Te ean eee ON 5 oe oo oe 
No. 1 & better. 5,000 ete 8,000 nae pe oe PO. seaiedo.> ryt ss tab aie ear 
BO. 1 COM. cccce nents ' wererree 0 ae ee . , Sererrr 
mom 2 & SB. cee DE «petecace 305555 %5 Select & Ma. F.. + s0ccnces 48,000 51,000 
No. 2 & better.. 754,000 2,266,000 738,000 No. 1 & better.. 57,000 73,000 117,000 
i SS 63a, te-cnehien 636,000 24,000 No. 1 com..... 51,000 259,000 ,00 
a So Oe ee. oc witines 240,000 46,000 No. 2 & better. . TE. ccicke-ane 574,000 
No. 3 com..... 147,000 526,000 122,000 No. 2 co a ee $2,000 137008 ee 
. 926,000 3,722,000 938,000 No. etter. .......- ,342, 

»Bincu— No. 3 com...... 94,000 341,000 273,000 

‘AS eee eee eeee 471,000 3,614,000 711,000 2 82 0 1,245,000 
Select ‘& better, 3315000 2'619/000 685000 ag SESS. SEER 
eee se e “* a 68,000 a ee aes 171,000 FAS 15.000 9.000 29.000 
elect Mio Ree ¢ueaseene  \cbecwaee Meutee Cmerew eos , , ’ 
No. 1 & better.. 1,348,000 6,996,000 2,456,000 Selects ........ «.+- ay ee: ig’ 444 steeeees 
No. 1 com...... 875,000 5,676,000 1,909,000 No. 1 & better. + ~ Ran: ie tated te 
“Se SE Seer 175,000 2,465,000 162,000 No. 1 —, sees 5,000 ..ceeeee coer 5 808 
Nos. 1, 2&3 com. 28,000 1,666,000 257,000 ‘Nos. 1 & 2..... sseseeee + ssabe  168'808 
No. 2'& better. 1,170,000 5,895,000 2,019,000 No. 2 & better. ........ , , 

7 ae ef “Serre ee «+o baa 
No. 2 com...... 2'779,000 7,758,000 2,908,000 
‘ Me. 6 & Watters ce. cceas 28,000 3,000 
mon..3 & FS COMM. cccecncs DD «st besces 50.000 239'000 73°000 
No. 3 com..... 7,342,000 9,505,000 5,894,000 No. 3 com..... ’ , 
14,587,000 49,171,000 17,172,000 83,000 550,000 283,000 


Hemlock Stocks on Hand Jan. 1, 1928, by Grades 
1- and 2-inch 


























Unsold Sold Other 
1x4-inch and yal 2x4- ny and wider Dry and Green thicknesses 

Dry Gree Green 1-inch 2-inch Dry Green 

ek Be wate vena 1,045,000 953, 000 6, tab 000 8,256,000 238,000 202,000 602,000 201,000 

Merchantable .... 4, 350, 000 2, 387, 000 10, 294, 000 8,006,000 376,000 204,000 590,000 50,000 

No. : keene ies 1,325,000 1,595,000 12,384,000 9,512,000 667,000 1,142,000 28,000 27,000 

 & eae 4, 731, 000 2: 117,000 24,314,000 11,613,000 921, "000 3, 324, 000 130,000 ...... 
Nos. * OME Gecases 1, 068, 000 486,000 4 "925, 000 2,270,000 

Column totals.12,519,000 7,538,000 68,661,000 39,657,000 2,202, 900 4,872,000 1,350,000 278,000 

Gram totals ..cccccscsscecees Unsold. ...118,375,000 Sold.... 7,074,000 Other... .1,628,000 


Identical mill stocks of Jan. 1: Thirty- th ree firms reported: Jan. 1, 1927, a total of 150,- 
008,000 feet of hardwood on hand unsold, and Jan. 1, 1928, reported a total of 152,097, 000 
feet, the increase being about 1.4 percent. Thirty-two firms reported Jan. 1, 1927, a total 
of 131, 786,000 feet of hemlock on hand unsold, and Jan. 1, 1928, reported a total of 89,840,- 
000 feet, the decrease being about 32 percent. 


Hemlock and Hardwood 


OsuxosH, Wis., Jan. 30.—The following figures were supplied to the Northern Hemlock 
& Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association by twenty to twenty-five firms that ordinarily make 
about one-half the total monthly shipments: 





HARDWOOD inthe HEMLOCK 
h s de ee average— 

Weekly oes ee. Oct... . 2,112,000 8,562,000 3,158,000 
Oct. ..... «+ 2,886,000 4,609,000 3,899,000 Nov. .... .. 2,804,000 3,263,000 2,556,000 
SE cacda as 2,774,000 8,936,000 3,023,000 aa 3,098,000 1,876,000 1,420,000 
Dec. ...-. .. 3,753,000 834, 000 3,385,000 weekly average, year to date— 

Weekly average, year to dat SE no 3,191,000 3,575,000 3,175,000 

Pearse . 4,746,000 4,357,000 4,109,000 wesiiy report_— 

Weekly report Se 5.188.000 3,511,000 3,333,000 Jan. 7... 21 1,878,000 1,243,000 1,031,000 
i 14::: 20 5;562;000 4;069;000 2,374,000 Jan. 14... 20 1,288,000 1,540,000 2,461,000 
Jan. 21... 20 5,724,000 3,367,000 4,493,000 Jan. 21... 20 1,377,000 1,892,000 3,508,000 





West Coast Review 


SEATTLE, WASH., Jan. 28.—For the week end- 
ed Jan. 21, 114 mills report as follows to the 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Association: 


Production .106,842,054 
Shipments .. 96,447,831 10%below production 


| CGE a ke es 122,689,793 15% above production 
Shipments— 
Water delivery: Feet Feet 
ee pea ea 28,799,981 
a coe woes bee 16,074,971 
Total aye COT bese e Bab tee 44,874,952 
MD ED faa bah dials 0'n git ines oh aoa 47,370,570 
Local (4%) RE Re a IA 48 Se 4,202,309 
Se Se oi. ao okuakeccele oe 96,447,831 
New Business— 
Water delivery: 
EE ol 6a a. 40. pits 37,968,001 
SEED (5 Gh woRs bee e 18,124,682 
Total water (46%)..........6.. 56,092,683 
GUE. enim eghds old 2 te SS" 62,394,801 
INES save 9-006 b.0/s mus vo Rec ene 4,202,309 
Total new business............- 112,689,793 
Unfilled orders— 
Water delivery: 
Domestic cargo ...... 122,265,301 
Be ~5 060 bo 050 2 ice 6% 102,733,587 
pS ee eee 224,998,888 
MS | iendea ok wal era oles dems xa ucaale 154,700,218 
Total unfilled orders ........... 379,699,106 





California Redwood 


San FRAncIsco, Cauir., Jan. 28.—The fol- 
lowing information is summarized from the 
report of the California Redwood Associa- 
tion for the week ended Jan. 21: 


———-Redwood. White- 
No. of Percentof wood 
k mills Feet production Feet 
Production .. 15 8,827,000 100. 1,284,000 
Shipments .. 15 4,664,000 52.5 1,619,000 
Orders re- 





ceived .... 15 7,420,000 83. 1,726,000 
Orders on 
eae 14 35,646,000 eo 5,917,000 


Detailed Distribution of Redwood 


Shipments Orders 
Northern California* ... 2,294,000 2,604,000 





Southern California* ... 879,000 2,449,000 
WE Gece séseuseees 20,000 y 
See Pee 1,401,000 1,274,000 
I iin gore eerie 64.09 70,000 1,068,000 
GENT TS cccicmwubiss<o 4,664,000 7,420,000 


*North and south of line running through 

San Luis Obispo and Bakersfield. 
tWashington, Oregon, Nevada and Arizona. 
tAll other States and Canada. 


Western Pine Summary 


PortLAND, Ore., Jan. 28.—The Western Pine 
Manufacturers’ Association summarizes as fol- 
lows reports for the week ended Jan. 21, from 
32 member mills: 





Per- 
cent 
Percent Ship- 
Production— Carst Feet ofcut ments 
Wormal*® ....+: cao CEOeROe cits “Seen 
pS EP ae PR 9,927,000 
Shipments (car). 855 22,230,000 
Local deliveries ... 579,000 ST ae 
Total shipments .. 22,809,000 229.77 
Orders— 
Cancelled .... 28 728,000 
Booked (car).. 934 24,284,000 
oS” Se ree 5 és 579,000 
Total orders .. ... 24,863,000 oneal 
On hand end 
WHER. © dian é on 3,083 80,158,000 250.46 90.99 


Bookings for the week by thirty-two iden- 
tical mills were 115.45 percent of those for 
the previous week, showing an increase of 
3,250,000 feet. 

+Car basis is 26,000 feet. 

*Normal takes into consideration mill ca- 
pacity, number of months usually operated 
and usual number of shifts—reduced to a 
weekly basis which is constant throughout 
the year. 

During the week production was 31 percent 
of normal; shipments, 72 percent of normal, 
and orders 78 percent of normal. Average 
for the corresponding week of last four years 
was as follows: Production, 50 percent; ship- 
ments, 81 pereent, and orders, 84 percent of 
normal. 

Production is so seasonable that, durin 
two winter months, actual promeetion amount 
to only 53 percent of normal, while during 
two peak summer months the production in- 
creased to 114 percent of normal, 


(Statistics continued on page 104) 
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Among Mills and Offices of the West Coast 


Is “Caterpillar” Logging Enthusiast 

Mapera, CAuirF., Jan. 28.—John Hemphill, 
manager of the Madera Sugar Pine Co., of this 
city, states that his company now has a normal 
stock of lumber, with a good movement at 
present at fair prices. The company’s sawmill 
plant is closed for the winter, and will not 
open until April 1. 

During 1927 the Madera Sugar Pine Co. 
introduced “Caterpillar” logging for the first 
time in its timber. It has found this very satis- 
factory and, in fact, is enthusiastic about the 
results of the “Caterpillar” tractors. During 
the year the company moved its logging opera- 
tion from the Soquel timber into the Chowchilla 
timber tract. The move was.over a distance of 
about thirty miles. It had two complete log- 
ling camps and equipment to load and haul 
for fifteen miles, then unload, relay the steel 
and again load the camp and equipment, fol- 
low up to the new camp sites and set them up. 

The Madera company has built twenty miles 
of new railroad and spurs in the Chowchilla 
tract. The timber in this tract is approximately 
60 percent sugar pine (Pinus Lambertiana), 
a true white pine, and the forest is a virgin 
stand of fine, old-growth timber, equal to the 
best to be found anywhere. This company 
has enough timber in its Chowchilla tract to 
continue at the present rate of operation for 
ten years 


To Handle Sales of Sitka Spruce 


Reepsport, Ore., Jan. 28.—C. G. Atkinson has 
come to Reedsport in charge of sales of the 
Winchester Bay Lumber Co., of this city. Mr. 
Atkinson is one of the best known figures in 
the yellow pine and Coast softwood business. 
He has a host of friends throughout the cen- 
tral West where he spent many years in the 
sales end of the yellow pine business. 

Looking back briefly into his past connec- 
tions, he was manager at St. Louis for William 
Buchanan for a num- 


ber of years. He op- 
erated the Freeman- 
Smith Lumber Co.’s 


plant at Millville; Ark., 
and at one time was a 





Cc. G. ATKINSON, 
Reedsport, Ore.; 


In Charge of Sales 
Winchester Bay 
Lumber Co. 





great booster for Ar- 
kansas soft pine. 

Mr. Atkinson came to 
the Pacific Coast nine 
years ago and had 
charge of the sales of 
the old Northern Pa- 
cific Lumber Co. at 
Portland, Ore. He was 
later with the Pacific Spruce Corporation and 
the C. D. Johnson Lumber Co., and then en- 
gaged in the wholesale lumber business in 
Portland with his son, at the same time oper- 
ating the plant of the Tillamook Spruce Co. 

From the foregoing it is easy to see that 
Mr. Atkinson since coming to the Pacific 
coast has spent a great deal of time in con- 
nection with the marketing of Sitka spruce 
lumber. His present connection is following 
the same line, as the Winchester Bay Lumber 
Co. is one of the principal producers of spruce 
in Oregon. It has a modern plant, with a 
capacity of 150,000 feet in eight hours, at 
present cutting all spruce. The company has 
a high quality of large old growth spruce, 
such as grows in the Coos Bay district, and 
the company has for many years been an im- 
portant factor in the production of spruce. 

The personnel of the company includes John 








Kiernan, president; and Russell J. Hubbard, 
vice president. 

This company has shipping facilities both 
by rail and cargo, and makes a specialty of 
spruce lath, spruce shop and clears. 


Victim of Automobile Accident 


SEATILE, WASH., Jan. 28.—The latest victim 
of an automobile accident among the lumber- 
men of Seattle is Sherman L. Johnson, widely 
known to the industry. Last Saturday evening 
Mr. Johnson was alighting from his car at the 
pavilion of the University of Washington when 
he was knocked down by another car. He has 
spent four days in a local hospital, and is now 
at home nursing his injuries. He was badly 
bruised, but will fully recover. 


Recommend Lower Tax Valuation 


SPOKANE, WASH., Jan. 28.—Assessors for the 
ten northern counties of Idaho met Thursday 
at Lewiston to consider timber assessments for 
the present year. In view of the present slack 
condition of the lumber market, it was decided 
to recommend that the valuation on white pine 
be placed at $13 a thousand, as against $16 last 
year; yellow pine, $10, as against $12 in 1927, 
and $7 instead of $8 for mixed lumber. White 
pine logs were given a $10 valuation, against 
$12 last year; yellow pine, $7 instead of $8, 
and mixed timber, $4 instead of $5 as last year. 
Cedar posts they recommended be assessed at 
3 cents per lineal foot, as last year, when under 
30 feet, and 7 cents when more than 30 feet. 
Cedar piling at 6 cents a lineal foot, and lath 
at $1 a thousand, are the same as last year. 
Cedar posts above 30 feet last year were 8 cents 
a lineal foot. These recommendations will be 
placed before the State board of equalization 
which meets in Boise next August. 


Low Stocks May Hinder Shipments 


SEATTLE, WASH., Jan. 28.—In a letter sent 
out to eastern connections by a prominent West 
Coast wholesaler, a note of warning is sounded 
as to the ability of the mills to continue making 
as prompt shipments as has been the case here- 
tofore. In this connection, after referring to 
the scarcity of fir logs, this wholesaler says: * 

There is not a great deal of lumber on 
hand at the mills and with any kind of a 
normal spring demand we look for a little 
better price movement. We rather imagine 
it will only be a matter of a few weeks now 
before the mills will find themselves unable 
to ship their orders as promptly as desired 
——— of the low stocks prevailing at the 
mills. 


Spending Vacation on West Coast 


SEATTLE, WASH., Jan. 28.—Russell D. Horn- 
ing, manager of the Osaka (Japan) offices of 
the Douglas Fir Exploitation «& Export Co., 
is spending his vacation on the Coast. At pres- 
ent he is visiting California, but will return to 
Seattle before sailing for the Orient. 


Exhibits for Logging Congress 

PorTLAND, Ore., Jan. 28.—Plans are being 
made for a timber industries machinery show 
to be held under the auspices of the Pacific 
Logging Congress at the latter’s nineteenth 
annual session, to be held next October on 
dates to be selected later. Arrangements have 
been completed for holding the show and con- 
gress on the new Oceanic Terminals built on 
the site of the old North Pacific Lumber Co.’s, 
mill at Portland, Ore. A. Whisnant, secretary 
of the Pacific Logging Congress, Portland, in- 
vites machinery manufacturers and others to 
make provision now for exhibiting their prod- 
ucts at the congress. 


To Head Plywood Concern 


SEATTLE, WaSH., Jan. 28.—Pledged to a pro- 
gram of advertising and market extension 
work in favor of their product, the four ply- 
wood manufacturers, who, under the name of 
Pacific Coast Plywood Manufacturers (Inc), 
joined their sales efforts, as announced in the 
Jan. 7 issue of American LUMBERMAN, have 
selected G. L. Bartells, of Seattlh—a man 
well known in the industry and who has had a 
long and successful experience in plywood man- 
ufacture and sales—to head this new concern. 

The name Pacific 
Coast Plywood Manu- 
facturers (Inc.) was 
selected as best describ- 
ing the personnel of the 
company, which was 
formed “for the pur- 
pose of buying and sell- 
ing fir plywood and 





G. L. BARTELLS, 
Seattle, Wash., 


Heads Plywood 
Concern 





other products of West 
Coast forests,” and 
which will function, pri- 
marily, as the general 
sales office of the Elliott 
sa mh | Bay Mill Co., Portland 
Manufacturing Co, 
Washington Veneer Co. and Walton Veneer Co. 
It will also effect economies in manufacture, 
since each mill will not have to maintain heavy 
stocks of each size and type of panel, and the 
most efficient practices in each factory will be 
adopted by all four plants. 
Mr. Bartells has secured space at 1013 Lig- 
gett Building, Seattle, where the offices of the 
new company will be located. 


Its Lumber Speaks for Itself 


San Francisco, Cauir., Jan. 31.—Following 
is the gist of a conversation which recently took 
place in the sales office of the Fruit Growers 
Supply Co., lumber department, in the Crocker 
First National Bank Building, this city. 

A staff representative of the AMERICAN LuM- 
BERMAN addressing Burton W. Adams, sales 
manager of the lumber department, Fruit Grow- 
ers Supply Co. asked: 


Mr. Adams, do you believe the statements so 
often made by lumber manufacturers that 
lumber is lumber and California white pine is 
California white pine, and that the buyers buy 
on price basis only, and are unwilling to pay 
any premium for quality, either in texture of 
wood or manufacturing excellence? Do you 
believe, further, that all factory buyers and 
retail dealers are unappreciative of service, 
or of responsibility or treatment received 
from shippers? 


Mr. Adams replied: 


Millmen who make statements of that kind 
are probably the ones who are never taking 
the pains to protect their trade by shipping 
only the full quality and highest value of the 
grade ordered, or who are unfortunate enough 
to be so situated that they can not deliver the 
soft textured, desirable wood manufactured in 
the careful and painstaking way that the better 
mills are prepared to do. Our company goes 
the limit in protecting its trade. It does not 
like to claim that everything it has is the best, 
but it lets its customers tell the story. Adver- 
tising is the greatest power in business today, 
but quality is the first essential in any product 
before advertising can be made to pay. In 
other words, “it doesn’t pay fo advertise unless 
you can deliver the goods.” 


At the Fruit Growers Supply Co.’s plants at 


Susanville and Hilt the men in trimming, 
bundling and handling moldings and finish wear 
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white cotton gloves in an added effort to keep 
these moldings clean. Some of the Fruit Grow- 
ers Supply Co.’s customers have been so anxious 
to protect the beauty of the finish and moldings 
that they buy from it that they have agreed to 
pay $10 a car extra to have the freight car 
papered all over, bottom, sides and top, to pro- 
tect the lumber and keep it clean while enroute. 


“Now I have given you my story, but I am 
not going to ask you to simply take it from 
me; | am going to prove it to you that custom- 
ers not only appreciate quality and service, but 
actually volunteer to pay more for them.” 

Whereupon Mr. Adams pressed the buzzer 
and sent for the “Lydia Pinkham File.” This 
name immediately aroused the curiosity of the 
newspaper man, and he asked what Lydia Pink- 
ham had to do with it. Mr. Adams’s reply was: 
“This file contains voluntary testimonial letters 
that read something like those that have been so 
often printed in patent medicine advertise- 
ments.” 

The “Lydia Pinkham File” was quite impres- 
sive in size, representing a large number of the 
voluntary letters of commendation received by 
the company, and which it has from time to 
time picked out from its correspondence and 
put into this separate file. A few excerpts from 
the “Lydia Pinkham File” follows: 

“Our salesman has just called up the yard 
of our Slaterville customer whom you shipped 
ear T&P 50096, your order H-1866. Our sales- 
man says this is one of the nicest cars of sugar 
pine he has seen and the customer is particu- 
larly pleased with it.” 

“The texture of the Fruit Growers’ stock is 
very nice indeed. We are cutting some of this 
in our mill today and it is going first class.” 

“Wish to say to you that the best lumber 
that we ever have received from any shipper 


Says Lumber 


San Francisco, Cauir., Jan. 28.—Emanuel 
Fritz, who was wood technologist for the Cali- 
fornia White & Sugar Pine Manufacturers’ 
Association and who until lately represented 
the West Coast Lumber Bureau in the same 
capacity, has resumed his professorship, ac- 
cording to an announcement from the Univer- 
sity of California. 

Prof. Fritz represented the California pine 
industry at a dozen retail lumber dealers’ con- 
ventions in 1927 and later conducted a number 
of technical meetings for the sales representa- 
tives of the Douglas fir industry. According 
to a statement made by Prof. Fritz, he feels 
that the several trade extension endeavors are 
bearing fruit, but that along with trade pro- 
motion efforts must go efforts toward internal 
changes in the industry. One of these changes 
is concerned with personnel. At every meet- 
ing he reports having found great interest and 


a sincere demand for better sales talks based: 


on technical facts about wood, but that many 
salesmen find themselves handicapped in ob- 
taining such information. Obviously the lum- 
ber industry must devise means to carry it 
to them. 

Explaining his stand, Prof. Fritz stated: 

The day when a lumber salesman needs 
only a stock sheet and a price list is passing 
rapidly. It won’t be long before the salesman 
will find it necessary to summon arguments 
to keep his customers in the habit of using 
wood—instead of taking his need for a car of 
2x4s or a car of boards for granted. There 
is nothing now made of wood that can not 
be reproduced in some other material. The 
various kinds of wall boards are well known 
to every lumberman. Every lumberman also 
knows that stucco has played havoc with wood 
siding and that prepared roofings were near 
to wrecking the wood shingle industry. 
Within the last year the steel people have 
not only advertised entire kitchen interiors 
made of enameled steel, but they have also 
Placed on the market and put into use light 
steel shapes for studs, joists, rafters and sim- 
ilar products. Once we thought that the 
use of concrete in large buildings gave the 
lumberman a splendid outlet for common lum- 
ber for forms but now we find forms coming 





Largest Order for Piling 


_SEATTLE, WASH,. Jan. 28.—At 
the Seattle offices of the Charles R. Mc- 
Cormick Lumber Co. today, H. R. 
Hudson, sales manager, was going over 
the specifications of what is perhaps 
the largest order for piling ever placed 
on the Pacific coast. The order, which 
is now being filled by the St. Helens 
mills of the Charles R. McCormick 
Lumber Co., calls for approximately 
8,000 pieces of fir piling of lengths from 
90 to 120 feet, and in addition there is 
a total of 1,700,000 feet of timbers 6x12, 
8x12, 10x12 and 12x12, with the heavy 
item 6x12—order to be completed by 
the end of March. This material is in- 
tended for dock construction in Bal- 
timore. The piling alone represents a 
total of between 600,000 and 700,000 
lineal feet—indicating a total length of 
more than a hundred miles, if the 
pieces were set end to end. With 
piling as a deck load for the average. 
vessel in the intercoastal trade, a total 
of about 600 pieces is enough for a 
single ship. It would follow that be- 
tween seventy and eighty ships will 
be required to handle this order. The 
length of the piling are such that these 
“toothpicks” can be obtained only in 
the Douglas fir region. No other lum- 
ber producing section could fill the Bal- 
timore requirements. 











Industry Needs 


into rather general use made entirely of steel. 
Many of these substitutes will stick because 
they are good, but even this does not mean 
that they are necessarily giving better serv- 
ice than wood. 


Lumber Salesman of the Future 


The lumber salesman of the future will 
therefore have to be a different type of man 
from the old timer who 
had no such competi- 
tors. He will need not 
only a smile and a 
glad hand, but he will | 
have to be able to con- 
vince his old customer 
to keep on using wood. 
To do this he must 
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know much more about 
wood than the old- 
timer ever thought it 
was possible to learn. 
Too often a lumber 
salesman calls upon his 
customer, passes the 
time of day, talks 
about the baseball 
score, but leaves him without the feeling that 
he has learned something new. Contrast this 
to the substitute salesman. Every time he 
pays his customer a visit he brings him a 
new point of view or new piece of information 
that may be worth money to him in making 
retail sales, 

The lumber industry has taken an alto- 
gether too antagonistic attitude toward 
trained men. The idea of a college training 
was only too generally scoffed at. A lumber 
salesman does not need a college training by 
any means, although he can get in college in 
a few years what it would take him many 
years to get outside, and which the old timer 
who boasts of his forty years of service has 
never acquired. I refer to the so called tech- 





in California came from your mill at Susan- 
ville. Not only has this been true of one car 
but every car seems to be a high standard of 
quality.” 

“This car made fine time and was unusually 
good lumber, especially the 6/4 No. 1 Shop. 

“This was certainly a beautiful car of mold- 
ings.” 

“We are today sending final settlement for 
the car of white pine molding, and we want to 
tell you this is the prettiest stock we have 
ever had in the building. We don’t use a great 
deal of this; but when we are again in the 
market we hope the price difference won’t be 
too great to permit us to turn you the busi- 
ness.” 

“We know your lumber and in our opinion 
there is none better.” 

“Naturally when we buy your lumber from 
your Susanville mill we know that it is going 
to be better texture, better manufacture and 
some times, in fact, many times, the percent- 
age of clear cuttings is better than any mill 
from whom we have received similar ship- 
ments.” 


Woodlot Utilization in Illinois 


A constructive study of woodlot utilization 
made by the Illinois Natural History Survey 
should be of interest not only to owners of 
woodlots in Illinois but to persons similarly 
situated elsewhere. This study, which is pub- 
lished as “A Manual of Woodlot Management,” 
was prepared by C. J. Telford, and is in fact 
designed as a guide for the handling of wood- 
lots with a view to successive crops of trees. 
Advice is given regarding the choice of species, 
the methods of planting and similar detailed in- 
formation. Copies of the booklet may be ob- 
tained from the Department of Registration and 
Education, Division of the Natural History 
Survey, Urbana, III. 


Trained Men 


nical information. That word “technical” 
seems to strike terror into the hearts of many 
lumbermen. They are afraid of it apparently. 
The very same type of “technical” man whom 
the lumberman has scorned, has obtained em- 
ployment with the substitute producers, has 
made theirs a profitable business and has put 
deep dents into the lumberman’s sales. If 
this type of man can take away the business 
of a lumberman, he ought to be able to get it 
back for him. I say this because I feel it 
highly desirable that the old-timers take a |. 
more liberal attitude toward the training of 
their young salesmen. If the newer men were 
not technically trained at school they should 
by’ all means, be encouraged or compelled by 
their own employers to take some of the 
splendid correspondence courses prepared by 
the Forest Products Laboratory at Madison, 
and to read the literature pertaining to wood 
and its properties and uses. It is most en- 
couraging to note the type of men that the 
National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association 
is employing for its trade extension field staff. 
Their work has been going on only for a short 
time but I have already seen evidences at 
first hand of the good that they can do. 


Using Technical Information 

Lumber is an excellent material. What 
faults it has can be remedied, especially those 
faults added by the manufacturer or dis- 
tributer himself. There are few materials the 
study of which is so fascinating as wood. It 
is difficult to prescribe for each individual how 
technical information can be used. It is not 
very often that it can be applied directly, but 
it does serve as a splendid background and 
gives the individual greater confidence in his 
contact with customers. It enables him also 
to develop more intelligent and forceful sales 
talks in his own style. A background of such 
technical knowledge, going back even as far 
as the tree if possible, will help the salesman 
to greater enjoyment of his work and greater 
success in holding for lumber its rightful 
markets. 


Prof. Fritz conducts classes in wood tech- 
nology and lumbering in the forestry school 
at the University of California at Berkeley, 
and invites correspondence with the many 
friends and acquaintances he made as a rep- 
resentative.of the lumber industry in the past. 
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Betterment Seen in Hardwood Situation 


Demand Fair; Prices Firming 


Mempuis, TENN., Jan. 31—Demand contin- 
ues fair to good for southern hardwoods. 
Prices on most items are somewhat better than 
for some time, and January has been one of 
the best months since the flurry just prior to 
the floods. The demand has been coming prin- 
cipally from the automobile group, which has 
placed some nice orders in the last thirty days. 
The furniture demand has also shown signs 
of improvement but has not been up to ex- 
pectations. The flooring manufacturers have 
done some good business, and most plants 
have entered the market for rough. Better 
prices are being obtained on most oak items. 
The oak demand from the furniture trade has 
been rather surprising. Gum is in good de- 
mand, as are elm, ash and other hardwoods. 
The export trade has not been brisk, but 
shipments are holding up. Foreign buyers are 
not willing to pay the higher prices being 
asked, and are watching the market closely. 
The box and crate manufacturers are not buy- 
ing in large quantities. 

Weather has been ideal for logging, and 
many mills have started again. It is thought 
that manufacturers will be careful not to over- 
produce. 


Low Grades Active; Others Slow 


Jackson, Muiss., Jan. 30.—The hardwood 
manufacturers of this section say business is 
rather spotted. Low grade items are moving 
in nice volume, but high grades appear rather 
sluggish. There has been some shortage of 
logs, and several mills are running only part 
time. 

Last Thursday almost the entire member- 
ship of the Lumbermen’s Club was out at the 
regular weekly meeting, and enjoyed an ad- 
dress of J. W. Bertrand; a prominent hard- 
wood manufacturer, who is also secretary of 
the club. He went into detail as to how a 
hardwood manufacturer markets his product. 
He made suggestions as to sales control. A 
number of the hardwood members present 
decided they will try out some of his methods. 


Sellers Insisting on List 

Cincinnati, On10, Jan. 31.—More optimism 
than for a long time is shown by hardwood 
wholesalers. There is a fair demand for small 
lots of southern and Appalachian hardwoods, 
and a good inquiry from auto, furniture and 
cabinet trades. Buyers still have price ideas 
of forty-five to sixty days ago, which are not 
satisfactory to either wholesalers or mills. The 
latter show much less disposition to make 
concessions. Inquiries are for good lots of 
ash, elm, soft and hard maple and poplar, some 
white oak and hickory. Furniture factories are 
taking small lots of sap and red gum. The 
market on sap gum is not as strong as it was 
a week ago, wholesalers say, mills being willing 
to make slight concessions. The auto body 
trade is the most active in the buying. Furni- 
ture factories have low stocks but are rather 
slow in taking hold. The export trade is quiet 
and competition for business is keen. Prices 
are unsatisfactory, and exporters are not try- 
ing to do much business. The domestic trade 
in walnut of good grades is much improved. 
Most orders are from the yard trade for FAS 
and select. 

Southern pine is moving better, but buying 
is far from active, as this is the off season. 
A good lot of dimension and millwork is 
being taken by yards for winter repair work 
and interior jobs of remodeling. 

Almost every lumber wholesaler in the cen- 
tral West has been making the rounds of 
Canadian buyers, according to Roy E. Thomp- 
son, president Thompson Hardwood Lumber 


Co. and president Cincinnati Lumbermen’s Club 
who returned this week from a sales trip. 

Oliver Larkby, manager credit department 
Edwards Manufacturing Co., of this city, is 
to speak on credits at the Lumbermen’s Club 
meeting Feb. 9. 

The Appalachian Hardwood Club meeting 
on Feb. 7, at the Hotel Sinton, Secretary F. 
R. Gadd believes, will be one of the most im- 
portant yet held. 

F. W. Schmoe, field secretary West Coast 
Lumber Bureau, Jan. 30 delivered an illustrated 
lecture on lumbering in the Pacific Northwest 
before the Cincinnati district of the Ohio As- 
sociation of Retail Lumber Dealers. 


Business Volume Expanding 


Macon, Ga., Jan. 30.—There has been a de- 
cided improvement in the hardwood lumber 
market. This week the demand has been un- 
usually strong for poplar, which has been pur- 
chased for interior trim and furniture. Lower 
grade poplar has been in great demand by box 
manufacturers, and some mills have completely 
exhausted their stocks of box grades. All 
woods are moving in the domestic trade, red 
and sap gum continuing among the best sellers. 
Export business is picking up, poplar and ash 
having the lead in overseas shipments. Log- 
ging conditions have been generally satisfac- 
tory, mills that have been curtailing have not 
recently increased output. 


News of Buffalo Trade 


Burrato, N. Y., Jan. 30.—An oyster party 
is to be given »by the Buffalo Lumbermen’s 
Handball League on Feb. 10 at the Buffalo 
Canoe Club, Point Abino. The committee is 
composed of C. W. Bodge, chairman; Lewis 
J. Lewis, mess sergeant, and Fleming Sullivan, 
treasurer. 

A meeting of the northern salesmen of 
Mixer & Co. was held at the company’s office 
here last week. Three of the southern repre- 
sentatives were also present: A. J. Barbour, 
vice: president, Greensboro, N. C.; T. W. 
Reeves, Montgomery, Ala.; W. H. Leachman, 
Manassas, Va. 

Eugene W. Carson has returned from a trip 
to Memphis, where he found that numerous 
mills were curtailing their output, the owners 
feeling that they will soon get more money 
for their lumber. Henry H. George, of the 
Lexington Lumber Co., has returned from a. 
three weeks’ business trip to Alabama mills. 
A. J. Chestnut is spending three weeks visiting 
the mill of his company at Baton Rouge, La. 

Samuel Moore, sales manager Virginia 
Hardwood Lumber Co., Tazewell, Va., was 
a visitor here last week. 





Trade Is Improving 


AtLtanta, Ga., Jan. 30.—Inclement weather 
is curtailing Georgia output. Orders continue 
improving, and even larger mills have difficulty 
in giving immediate delivery of sizable orders, 
because stocks are reduced. Furniture plants 
in the Southeast are buying well, but else- 
where this business is less than had been ex- 
pected. Red gum is particularly active in 
FAS. Automobile and body plants are book- 
ing orders well ahead, especially for FAS and 
No. 1 and select ash and FAS maple. Demand 
for both white and red oak from flooring 
plants is active, and there is steady improve- 
ment in call from furniture plants in the 
Carolinas. Flooring plants are enjoying the 
best volume of new business in months. Maple 
flooring industrial sales are improving slightly. 
Mill prices of hardwoods show few important 
changes, and hold firm. 


Prices Show More Strength 


Louisvitte, Ky., Jan. 30.—The close of the 
month finds orders and inquiries much better. 
While quotations are not much stronger, less 
lumber is being offered at minimum prices, 
Some items are in good demand. Thick gum, 
ash and maple as well as elm, 6/ to 8/4, has 
been more active, as auto interests are again 
buying. Furniture inquiry is fair. Poplar is 
stronger than it has been, while there is scat- 
tered demand for oak items, more especially 
from the flooring plants. Cottonwood is in 
better demand in common grades. Common 
quartered and plain sap gum and quartered 
black gum are in better movement. Other items 
are in fair demand. Prices of inch stocks at 
Louisville are: Walnut, FAS, $240; selects, 
$160; No. 1, $90; No. 2, $45. Poplar, FAS, 
$93@100; saps and selects, $67@70; No. 1, 
$47@50. Ash, $80 and $50. Chestnut, $90 and 
$57. Quartered red gum, $100 and $52; plain 
red, $95 and $50; quartered sap, $61 and $45; 
plain sap, $55 and $39. Cottonwood, $54 and 
$38. Red oak, FAS, $70; No. 1, $48@50; No. 
2, $37@40; plain white oak, FAS, $80@90; 
No. 1, $53; No. 2, $43@45; quartered white 
oak, FAS, $125; No. 1, $68. 

The W. P, Brown & Sons Lumber Co., 
Louisville, had nine or ten of its mill executives 
in Louisville on Friday and Saturday for a 
conference, the principal purpose of which 
was to get down production costs. 

; Hoge, Mengel Co., Louisville, was 
recently reélected president of the Louisville 
Safety Council. 

W. E. Jackson, of Lexington, Ky., has been 
appointed State forester. 


Market Slow But Strong 


BROOKHAVEN, Miss., Jan. 30.—The hardwood 
market remains fairly strong, but in the last 
half of January orders have not been quite so 
plentiful as they were the first half. Shipments 
for the month were about twenty percent in ex- 
cess of production. Prices are distressingly 
low, and the mills are now being operated at a 
severe loss. Sap gum items, both plain and 
quartered, are showing considerable activity, 
being bought especially for the California mar- 
ket. There is considerable activity in poplar 
and tupelo items. Other species are showing 
only slight activity. 


More Orders Being Placed 


New Orteans, La., Jan. 31.—Improvement 
in the hardwood trade situation is noted, an 
increased volume of business coming from 
automobile, furniture and flooring plants. Lo- 
cal operators report an improvement in retail 
yard purchasing. Exports are reported to be 
holding up. 

The Oak Flooring Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion will hold its meeting here on Feb 20-21. 
The meeting will be held at the peak of Car- 
nival festivities, so officials are considering 
occupying several Pullman cars. 





THE VILLAGE of Warsaw, Wyoming County, 
New York, is taking a leading part in 
municipal reforestation in this State. It be- 
gan planting a municipal forest in 1924 and 
has since set out 115,000 trees at its water- 
shed. This year the village bought between 
40 and 45 acres, which will be added to the 
municipal forest. An order has been placed 
with the State conservation department for 
10,500 white pine transplants, 5,000 Scotch 
pine and 15,000 red pine. Planting on the 


new tract will begin next spring. 


For Current Market Prices on Hardwoods See Pages 100 and 101 
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Hardwood District Organization Plan 


MemPHIs, TENN., Jan. 31.—Organization of 
the conservation committee of Memphis dis- 
trict No. 1, of the Hardwood Manufacturers’ 
Institute, in accordance with the plan adopted 
at the meeting of producers held here on Jan. 
24, was completed at a meeting held on Jan. 28. 
Frank G. Smith, of the Mossman Lumber Co., 
was elected permanent chairman of the district, 
which comprises mills located in west Ten- 
nessee, the northeast corner of Arkansas and 
all of Missouri and Illinois with the exception 
of Paris, Ill. There are sixty-eight mills in the 
Memphis district and approximately 85 percent 
of them have signed up to take part in the plan. 
At the meeting the following vice-chairmen 
were appointed : 


James E. Shannon, Shannon Bros., L. W. 
Ford, Ford Hardwood Lumber Co., H. D. Love, 
Turner-Farber-Love Co., C. C. Dickinson, E. 
Sondheimer Co., O. M. Krebs, McLean Hard- 
wood Lumber Co., K. L. Emmons, Mississippi 
Valley Hardwood Co., Frank A. Conkling, 
Frank A. Conkling Co., C. M. Gooch, C. M. 
Gooch Lumber Co., J. W. Welch, Welch Lum- 
ber Co., W. E. Nickey, Nickey Bros. (Inc.), 
Jas. E. Stark, James E. Stark & Co. (Inc), 
all of Memphis; F. D. Deneke, Himmelberger- 
Harrison Lumber Co., Cape Girardeau, Mo.; 
Cc. H. Hill, Hill & Hunt Lumber Co., Covington, 
Tenn.; Roscoe F. Smith, Southern Star Lumber 
Co., McKenzie, Tenn.; R. E. Lee Wilson, Lee 
Wilson & Co., Wilson, Ark.; B. L. Hendrix, 
Hendrix Mill & Lumber Co., North Vernon, II1.; 
W. C. Hanafee, Wood-Mosaic Co., Jackson, 
Tenn.; J. C. Anderson, Gideon Anderson Co., 
St. Louis, Mo. 


J. H. Townshend, executive vice president of 
the Hardwood Manufacturers’ Institute, an- 
nounces the following chairmen of various 
districts : 

No. 2.—T. M. Cathey, Bellgrade Lumber Co., 


Memphis; comprises practically all of Ar- 
kansas, a portion of north Louisiana and 
northwest Mississippi. 

No. 4.—Lee Robinson, Mobile River Sawmill 
Co., North Vernon, Ala.; all of Alabama, the 
northwest section of Florida and the eastern 
section of Mississippi. 

No. 6.—H. C. Fowler, Case-Fowler Lumber 
Co., Macon, Ga.; all of Georgia and the re- 
maining mills in Florida. 

No. 9.—Charles H. Barnaby, C. H. Barnaby 
Lumber Co., Greencastle, Ind.; mills in Indiana, 
Ohio and the major portion of Kentucky. 


C. A. Goodman, Marinette, Wis., will prob- 
ably accept the chairmanship of district No. 10, 
which includes the territory embraced by the 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Manufac- 
turers’ Association. 

Acceptances from other districts will prob- 
ably be received within the next few days. 
These are: 


No. 3, mills in southern and central Louisi- 
ana, Texas and the southwest corner of Mis- 
sissippi. 

No. 5, east Tennessee, a few mills in north- 
ern Alabama, Georgia, and South Carolina and 
the west half of North Carolina and a small 
portion, of south Kentucky. 

No 7, practically all of South Carolina, the 
east half of North Carolina and Virginia. 

No. 8, all of Pennsylvania, West Virginia 
and the west half of Virginia with a few mills 
in eastern Ohio. 


Meetings will be held late this week in 
Helena and Pine Bluff, Ark., and in some Mis- 
sissippi town for the completion of the or- 
ganization of district No. 2; in New Orleans 
on Feb. 7 to organize district No. 3; in Mobile 
on Feb. 9 for the completion of organizing dis- 
trict No. 4; in Louisville, Ky., some time next 


week to organize district No. 9; in Cincinnati 
on Feb. 7, to complete organization of district 
No. 9 as well as No. 8 and possibly No. 5. 
Mr. Townshend expects to complete the or- 
ganization of all districts within the next two 
weeks and as organization is completed he will 
designate the city im which the district office 
will be located, as well as the vice chairman 


.who will be selected in the various districts. 


It is expected that the first statistical report 
by districts will be issued late this week, cover- 
ing district No. 1; and that from District No. 
2 will be issued next week, with the remaining 
districts issuing their first reports the following 
week, at which time a consolidated report will 
be made. 

A meeting of the conservation committee to 
be composed of approximately twenty-five 
members, both producers and consumers, will 
probably be held in Chicago early in March. 
This committee will be appointed just as soon 
as the district organizations have been com- 
pleted; and the meeting will follow shortly 
after the appointment. Each district as out- 
lined will have approximately sixty mills and 
there will be paid field workers in each dis- 
trict to see that statistical reports are promptly 
furnished and to arrange for the issuance of 
statistical reports. 


During the last week Mr. Townshend has 
employed O. C. Ferguson and Ralph Bennett, 
who are now in the field visiting mills and get- 
ting them to join the plan through the Hard- 
wood Manufacturers’ Institute, which is to 
have charge of all arrangements. From reports 
received in the general office at Memphis it is a 
certainty that practically all producers will join 
in thé plan and that within three weeks the new 
plan will be in operation. 


To Sell East Indian Hardwoods in America 


SEATTLE, WASH., Jan. 28.—Recently arriving 
in Seattle, by steamer President Taft from the 
Orient, was Walter Haeussing, partner of 
J. Jacobi & Co., Singapore, dealers in hard- 
woods from the Dutch East Indies. Mr. 
Hauessing, who will remain here for several 
weeks, has arranged with W. L. Rawn & Co., 
with offices in the Alaska Building, this city, 
as American distributers of the forest products 
of J. Jacobi & Co. 

Mr. Haeussing makes some interesting ob- 
servations on the characteristics of the hard- 
wood shipped direct from concessions repre- 
sented by his company in the islands of the 
Dutch East Indies. Almost all of the commer- 
cial woods of that region, he states, are hard 
in the sense recognized in the trade of the 
temperate regions, where all coniferous trees 
are called sottwoods and all broad-leaved trees 
hardwoods. In the Dutch East Indies where 
a wood is described as hard or soft the actual 
hardness or softness of the wood is meant. It 
is a mistake to assume that trees in tropical 
regions would be very soft and roughly con- 
stituted because of their speedy growth. On 
the contrary, most of the trees growing there 
are harder and stronger than those growing 
in temperate regions. It is reported that oak, 
if used in that climate, would come under the 
third grade in the classification of the Neder- 
land Indies Houtvester, or forest department. 
Thus “moderately strong,” used in connection 
with the hardwoods of the Dutch East Indies, 
should be taken to mean “much stronger than 
oak.” While hardness, heaviness and strength 
roughly 
speaking, hard and heavy timbers in most cases 
are strong. Most of the timbers are heavier 
than coniferous timbers of temperate countries. 
Most newly-cut logs would sink in water, and 
some of them in six to ten weeks’ time would 
hecome light enough to float, but for two or 


three weeks only, and then they would sink 
again. 

It is important to note, says Mr. Hauessing, 
that most of the broad-leaved woods are more 
difficult to season than coniferous ones. Oak 
and chestnut are more difficult to season than 
pine and cypress. The former two have nu- 





Dost thou love life? Then do not 
squander time, for that is the 
stuff life is made of.—Benjamin 


Franklin. 





merous pores filled with botanical water, and 
rapid removal of such water takes place when 
they are felled and cut into planks, giving 
considerable strain on their structure and thus 
causing warps and splits, unless moisture is 
transpired gradually and simultaneously. As 
all the timbers of the Dutch East Indies are 
of broad-leaved trees, careful treatment for sea- 
soning is required of certain species. The sug- 
gestion has been made that some of them 
should be kept submerged for from two to 
six months—the longer the better—before they 
are cut into planks. By doing so, the original 
water in the pores will be displaced by out- 
side water, and it becomes easy to exude mois- 
ture from the structure simultaneously. ’ 

The timber handled by J. Jacobi & Co. is 
exported usually in logs of 1% to 5 feet in 
diameter and in lengths to suit customers. All 
the hardwood trees of the tropics show a clear 
length of from 60 feet up to their first branches 
and have no knots in them. These long logs 
can be cut into any sizes, but the usual lengths 
are 14 to 20 feet. 


For thousands of years Malays, Chinese and 
other Asiatic peoples have used these timbers 
to build their houses, sailing ships, furniture 
and the thousand-and-one uses in daily life. 
The tropical timbers, observes Mr. Haeussing, 
have a fine grain, a warm tone, so much pre- 
ferred in modern houses, and gain greatly in 
beauty with years. In European houses ‘in 
the tropics many of these kinds of timbers are 
now used for flooring, modern furniture, and 
in building. Like, he says, all of the tropical 
timbers handled by his organization, they are 
of great durability, close grained and easy to 
work. They are, in so far as the export 
species are concerned, of greater strength than 
oak. As they are easy to work, they are not 
only fine for manufacturing furniture but are 
very well adapted for the veneer trade. 

For commercial transactions, the sawmills in 
Singapore divide woods into two kinds (iron- 
wood excepted). The one they call poonak, 
and the other soeraya—which represents all 
wood of reddish tinge. ‘In Shanghai the for- 
mer wood is called whitewood and the latter 
redwood. Poonak is moderately hard, mod- 
erately heavy, moderately strong and moder- 
ately durable. It is quite popular among the 
timber merchants of Shanghai, as a consider- 
able quantity used to be imported from Singa- 
pore. In Singapore, also, this wood is quite 
popular, and is used very much for house- 
building and furniture. It is curious to note 
that the market price of poonak is always about 
50 percent higher than that of soeraya—while 
in Shanghai some species of soeraya would be 
sold at very much higher prices as mimic teak. 

Mr. Haeussing, in establishing an American 
connection for J. Jacobi & Co. with Wm. L 
Rawn & Co. as distributers of the noted hard- 
woods of the Dutch East Indies, anticipates a 
growing interest in the forest products of that 
part of the Orient. 
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In the Light of Forty Years’ Experience 


We are dealing with a basic 
material produced over a large 
portion of the earth's surface, 
suitable for conversion into an 
infinite variety of articles, as dis- 
tinguished from a specific’ prod- 
uct designed for definite uses, the 
manufacture of which is confined 
to a restricted area and easily 
controlled by the producer, or a 
limited number of producers. We 
have certain advantages as well 
as disadvantages when compared 
with the latter. For 
there is great flexibility in our 


instance, 
position. There is such an end- 
less variety of uses for the prod- 
uct and the markets are so exten- 
sive that the business never en- 
tirely ceases, as occurs in some 
other lines. If one use or one 
market disappears others appear, 
hecause of the great adaptability 
of the product. With some other 
articles the demand may com- 
This 


will never be the case with our 


pletely cease for all time. 


product. 
re ee 

The fact that lumber is a basic 
commodity makes it necessary 
that it sell for a comparatively 
low price in order that the arti- 
cles into which it is converted 
may find ready sale. This com- 
pelling fact imposes upon us the 
necessity for strictest economy— 
we are never permitted to be- 
come extravagant. Two condi- 
tions make this a difficult task— 
first, the ever increasing distance 
between the sources of supply 
and the points of consumption 
resulting in increased transporta- 
tion costs, and increased labor 
costs at points of production; 
and second, competition between 
the different species, for the same 
uses and the same markets, as 
well as competition from other 
material attracted to our fields 
by the constant need for the 
service which our product ren- 
ders. We can not avoid a cer- 
tain increase in cost, however 
prudent we may be, and the in- 
creased prices which follow im- 
mediately bring about the com- 
petition from other materials. 
The fact that we continue to 
exist in the face of these condi- 
tions is a tribute to the genius 
of those engaged in the industry. 

* * © @ & 

Business can proceed on a sat- 
isfactory basis only when the 
relationship of supply to demand 
is properly adjusted. This ad- 
justment is easily disturbed but 
with difficulty corrected. When 
it is disturbed one of two things 
must happen, viz.: Either the 
supply must be reduced to the 
measure of demand or the de- 
mand must be enlarged through 


Some High Points in Address to Northeastern Retail- 
ers by Chas. Hill, Southern Pine Sales Corporation, 
New York 





the development of new uses and 

new markets. This is a painful 

process which will hardly be re- 

lieved by the use of anaesthetics. 
os 8s 8 @& & 

Failing in other remedies an 
attempt is likely to be made to 
organize price agreements. The 
suggestion is always attractive 
but seldom effective. When there 
is a heavy demand price agree- 
ments are fairly well maintained 
but under conditions such as we 
are now experiencing, agree- 
ments between competitors only 

sufficiently broad in 
In order to be effective 
they must include the creditors 
and also the customers. If cred- 
itors would defer their demands 
and customers would buy the 


are not 
scope. 


product at remunerative prices, 
then these arrangements would 
be useful, but not otherwise. 
So Gitte 

Without attempting to regain 
that which is permanently lost let 
us consider the methods we 
should employ to find other uses 
and markets. We turn to the re- 
tailers first because they are the 
final distributers and come in 
with the con- 
sumer. Their advice and co-op- 
eration should not only be ac- 
cepted by the manufacturer but 
it should be sought by him. Fur- 
thermore, such reasonable pro- 
tection as can be accorded the 
retailer should be willingly given 
by the manufacturer and whole- 
saler. This does not refer alone 
to the solicitations of his rightful 
customers by those from whom 
he obtains his supply but to the 
protection of his stock of mer- 
chandise from a_ reckless and 
needless disturbance of its value. 
For the manufacturer or whole- 
saler to load up the retailer for 
his reasonable needs and then, 
regardless of the consequences 
to him, force on the market a 
supply far in excess of its re- 
quirements, can result only in a 
loss to the distributer as unneces- 
sary as it is cruel. If we want 
to drive the retailer to the han- 
dling of lumber substitutes this 
is the surest way to do it, for 
our competitors in other lines do 
not use such unbusinesslike 
methods. Granted that the re- 
tailer has a fair measure of pro- 
tection, the manufacturer has the 
right to expect of him that he 
be a good merchant and that he 
adopt the necessary merchandis- 


closest contact 


ing methods to convince the pub- 
lic of the serviceability of our 
product. The retailer ought to 
assume this effort and expense. 
But he ought not to be urged to 
adopt methods that are vain and 
extravagant. 
es 6 6 ® 

To meet the present conditions 
we need to direct our attention 
to those means, methods and 
policies which promise surest re- 
sults and we can not afford to 
play with those _ suggestions 
which are merely superficial, for 
the situation is too critical. | 
am personally willing to admit 
that it took thirty years for me 
to understand that lumber manu- 
facturers could not, by any 
arrangement they might devise, 
dictate the price of their product. 
I feel no embarrassment from 
that admission, but I should feel 
embarrassment if it had taken 
forty years for me to learn that 
obvious fact. I am willing to 
beat Rip Van Winkle’s record by 
50. percent but not by 100. 
When a group of manufacturers 
meet at a point convenient to 
their mills to discuss the market, 
but as far from contact with the 
actual market as is possible for 
them to get, they exhibit the 
courage of Don Quixote and the 
authority of King Canute. Of 
all pathetic figures imaginable 
the most pathetic is that of the 
man who, in obedience to his 
vanity, proclaims his authority 
but by his eye and countenance 
acknowledges his lack of power 
to enforce his assumed authority. 
The reason manufacturers can 
not dictate prices is because they 
do not know the cost of the vari- 
ous grades and sizes they offer 
for sale. They may know the 
cost per thousand feet of total 
production but that is not the 
thing offered to the public. If 
they could possess this knowl- 
edge it would not avail them any- 
thing for this particular purpose, 
for their neighbor's costs vary 
from theirs by as much as 100 
percent. When manufacturers 
consult on this matter the thing 
that they really do is to attempt, 
in a bungling fashion, to inter- 
pret the market. Now, if they 


would change from their bun- 
gling to a more scientific method 
by placing experienced represen- 
tatives in every market in which 
it is economically possible for 
them to sell they would get the 


advantage of the best markets, 
which is all there is in the busi- 
ness. (There are some people 
who try to get more out of life 
than there really is in it, which 
is the cause of their failure to get 
what there is.) 
© #8 8 

We will not stay in business 
unless the product in which we 
are dealing is linked up to a 
human need or meets an eco- 
nomic demand, for men of sense 
will not buy that which they do 
not need or desire. Does our 
product meet this essential re- 
quirement? 

es +. k8 

The products of the forest are 
as serviceable and as indispensa- 
ble as the products of the land, 
mines, sea and air. We are born 
in a wooden bed and buried in a 
wooden coffin and during the 
time of our earthly existence if 
we “knock on wood” good for- 
tune follows us. If there is one 
article better advertised than an- 
other it is wood, for who is so 
dull as not to be familiar with 
trees, wooden buildings, furni- 
ture, wagons and piles of lumber 
in yards of every hamlet, village 
and town in this broad land. 

es 6 ¢ eS 

The “story of wood” is as fa- 
miliar as the air we breathe, the 
water we drink and the human 
beings we continually meet and 
if “imitation is sincerest flattery” 
then our product is flattered 
above all others for nearly every 
substitute is fashioned or fin- 
ished to take on the shape or 
appearance of wood. 

* 8 &* & & 

There is no occasion for dis- 
couragement or pessimism. The 
great dominant, significant fact 
is that in spite of all the changes 
and vicissitudes incident to our 
business every piece of lumber 
that has ever been produced has 
been used to serve a human 
need. If there has not always 
been a profit, what of it? That 
condition is not peculiar to us. 
There is just one thing that 
vitally concerns us and demands 
our most serious consideration, 
viz.: Are those engaged in the 
industry at this time capable of 
organizing its processes so that a 
service may be rendered to the 
public at a cost which will yield 
a profit commensurate with the 
capital invested and the energy 
expended? This is not an easy 
task, but there can be no doubt 
that the organized common sense 
of the strong, able men who are 
now carrying the “heat and bur- 
den of the day” will be equal to 
the occasion. 
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Northern White Cedar Association Annual - 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Jan. 31.—More than 
100 northern white cedar producers and dis- 
tributers were present at the annual banquet of 
the Northern White Cedar Association, given 
Tuesday night following the first two sessions 
of the two-day annual convention of the organ- 
ization. 

At the Tuesday business session an address 
was made by Prof. J. P. Wentling, division of 
forestry, University of Minnesota, recognized 
authority on wood technology, who declared 
that if wood products are to compete success- 
fully with substitutes, the producers and dis- 
tributers of wood products must know a great 
deal more than most of them now know about 
the composition and properties of wood. 

A discussion of the post situation brought out 
the fact that the outlook for northern white 
cedar post sales in 1928 is the brightest in sev- 
eral years. ‘ 

Recognition was given to the importance and 
practicability of promoting safety and accident 
prevention campaign in mills and plants. 

“At no time is unity more essential than now 
in the cedar industry,” said N. E. Boucher, 
Minneapolis, association secretary, in his annual 
report. “Competitive conditions are more in- 
tensive and acute than ever, the selling problems 
more serious.” Mr. Boucher urged close co- 
ordination between members of the association, 
and suggested that a drive be undertaken to 
obtain additional members. 

Following appointment of a resolutions com- 
mittee by L. L. Hill, of the Page & Hill Co., 
Minneapolis, president of the association, H. F. 
Partridge, of the T. M. Partridge Lumber Co., 


Minneapolis, presented the treasurer’s report. R. 


R. Henderson, of the National Pole & Treating 
Co., Minneapolis, then reported for the railroad 
committee, citing the committee’s successful 
opposition to proposed tariff changes unfavor- 
able to northern cedar interests, and its support 
of tariff changes deemed favorable. 

The light and power interests have been pro- 
moting rural line extension, said Guy Ramsey. 
of the National Pole & Treating Co., and vice 
president of the association, and if the ex- 
pected line extension develops there will be a 
brisk call for 30-foot northern white cedar 
poles. Reviewing. present stock conditions, Mr. 
Ramsey said that stocks now on hand are small. 

J. E..Lynch, of the Page & Hill Co., re- 
porting for the insurance committee, pointed out 
the* difficulty small operators have in obtaining 
employees’ compensation insurance. A. 
Wold, general manager of the insurance and 
safety department of the Backus-Brooks inter- 
ests, told what his concern is’ doing to aid in 
prevention of accidents in its plants and mills, 
and suggested that all operators have a safety 
committee of employees pledged to promote 
safety. Where such committees are operative, 
he stated, lower insurance rates prevail. 

“Men who manufacture ‘substitutes’ know 
precisely what is in their product; they made 
it,” said Prof. Wentling in his talk. “You 
do not know what is in your product. Ordi- 
narily, you have nothing to say about it; you 
take it as nature grew it. But, nevertheless, the 
time has come when merchandisers of wood 
products must know what is in their products. 
You have sold poles; you must now sell wood. 
American lumber manufacturers are now spend- 
ing a million dollars .a year to tell the public 
what wood is. Hitherto, most of them have 
been selling lumber; now they are selling 
wood.” 

Looks for Larger Business in Posts 

H. F. Partridge, reporting for the post com- 
mittee, said: 

There is going to be a bigger volume of 
posts sold this year than for some time past. 
We may lose in sales of small posts in some 
regions due to inroads made by steel posts. 
But on the whole the coming season holds 
g00d prospects for northern white cedar posts. 


E. S. Gaynor, Sioux City (Iowa) wholesaler. 


stated that in Iowa the demand for northern 
white cedar posts is “coming back.” He pre- 
dicted increases in northern white cedar post 
sales this year in lowa, South Dakota and 
Nebraska. 

J. W. Morrison, Minneapolis wholesaler, said 
he found inquiry exceptionally encouraging. 
From one town he received an inquiry for five 
cars of posts, from another, four cars. 

H. S. Gilkey, of the Pendleton & Gilkey Co., 
expressed the opinion that northern white cedar 
post interests will have a bigger volume of trade 
in 1928 than in either of the two preceding 
years. 

Tie demand in the Northwest has swept from 
softwood to hardwood ties, declared Elmer 
Whyte, of Curry & Whyte, Duluth. The 
price of hardwood ties is slightly higher than 
a vear ago. Unfavorable producing conditions 
this winter may mean that there will be pro- 
duction sufficient to take care of only about 
80 percent of present contracts, he said. 

H. S. Gilkey reviewed the work of the Amer- 
ican Engineering Standards committee, of 
which he is a member, toward uniform speci- 
fications for all species of poles. 

At the annual banquet, given in the Gold 
Room of the Radisson Hotel, eighteen entertain- 
ers staged a musical revue. The entertainment 
committee in charge was: J. E. Lynch, Page & 








T. M. PARTRIDGE N. E. BOUCHER, 


Minneapolis, Minn., Minneapolis, Minn., 


Active Participant in Secretary of Associa- 
iscussions tion 


Hill Co.; Roy Halgren, National Pole & Treat- 
ing Co.; W. M. Wattson, T. M. Partridge 
Lumber Co. Hart Anderson, of the Page & 
Hill Co., was attendance committee chair- 
man. 


SECOND DAY’S SESSIONS 


At the first session of the second day, a ris- 
ing vote of thanks was given the entertainment 
and attendance committees in approval of the 
banquet and program Tuesday night. 

The resolutions committee recommended mes- 
sages of sympathy to the family of the late 
Milton Schussler and to Allen Bole, who at 
present is in Arizona recovering from a severe 
illness. The committee sent a letter to Joe 
Naugle, long a member of the association, who 
is now retired and residing at Kalamazoo, 
Mich., and a cablegram to Archie Naugle, of 
the Naugle Pole & Tie Co., Chicago, who is 
traveling abroad. 

L. A. Page reported for the budget com- 
mittee. 

Applications were received and passed upon 
favorably for membership in the association by 
the Thunder Lake Lumber Co., Rhinelander, 
dan and the J. J. Seguin Co. (Ltd.), Quebec, 

ue. 


W. M. Wattson of the T. M. Partridge Lum- 
ber Co., chairman of the post advertising com- 
mittee, stated that more satisfactory results 
had been obtained in providing sales-aids for 
retail dealers and by advertising to dealers 
than by advertising in farm journals to far- 
mers. J. E. Gerich, of the MacGillis & Gibbs 
Co., Milwaukee, said that fencing city lots was 
coming into vogue, and that this opened a new 
field for northern white cedar. post sales. 

Hart Anderson, of the Page & Hill Co., 


called attention to alleged improper advertising 


of competitive poles, and urged that the matter 
be laid before the National Better Business Bu- 
reau. E. J. Fisher, Twin Cities representative 
of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation, had received details of the complaint 
and stated that the matter is being brought 
to the attention of the National association. 

T. M. Partridge reviewed the activities of the 
legislative committee, and Curt Williams of 
the Twomey-Williams Co., Duluth, reported 
for the pulpwood committee. No immediate 
change in pulpwood prices or demand was pre- 
dicted. T. M. Partridge cited what the asso- 
ciation has done to codperate with the Cham- 
ber of Commerce of the U. S. A., of which it 
is a member and Mr. Partridge a councilor. 

Election of officers resulted as follows: 


President—G. H. Ramsey, National Pole & 
Treating Co., Minneapolis. 


Vice president—Wilbur La Fean, 
Pole & Tie Co., Chicago. 


Treasurer—H. F. Partridge, T. M. Partridge 
Lumber Co., Minneapolis. 


Directors—John Bell, Bell Lumber Co., Min- 
neapolis, to succeed George Bubar, and J. E. 
Gerich, Milwaukee, and L. A. Page, Minneapo- 
lis, were named to succeed themselves, 


(SRT ESEREBEZEEEES 


Participate in Builders’ [Show 


CANTON, Onto., Feb. 1.—Lumber figured 
prominently in the Canton Builders’ Show, 
held this week at Land O’Dance, the city’s 
largest exposition hall, the event being spon- 
sored by the Canton Builders’ Exchange. 

Eight retail lumber concerns in the greater 
Canton area collaborated on a lumber display, 
which was by far the most pretentious ever 
offered here. Canton firms cooperating in this 
exhibit were the Bachtel Lumper Co., Bern- 
ower Lumber Co., Canton Cabinet & Lumber 
Co., Harvey Loehr Lumber Co., McKinley 
Lumber Co., Mohler Lumber Co.,-W. H. 
Schneider Lumber & Storage Co. Walker 
Lumber Co. and the South Market Lumber 
Co. 

Most of the lumbermen’s display was made 
up of houses in miniature—a large number of 
them—each set apart in its own grounds and 
each complete in detail as to construction, 
lighting equipment and landscaping. This dis- 
play was so constructed that the houses lined 
two sides of the street approximately 70 feet 
in length. 

Lumbermen also sponsored a run of moving 
pictures showing the story of wood from the 
felling of trees in the forest to its entry into 
the building of the home. 

Lumber dealers also used a whole page ad- 
vertisement in the local newspapers urging 
attendance at their exhibit at the show, pool- 
ing their advertising and stressing their slogan, 
“Build with Lumber.” 

Each night representatives of the various 
lumber concerns were on hand to tell of the 
advantages of building with lumber and also to 
show interested patrons the most recent in 
built-in features made of lumber. 

Every leading building material house in the 
greater Canton area lent codperation in mak- 
ing the show a success, and every concern 
enlisted the support of wholesalers and manu- 
facturers whose products they sell and as a 
result their displays were much more appealing 
to the patrons. 


Naugle 
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Keystone Retailers Hold Spirited Debate 


‘‘Don’t Be a Peddler; Know Your Costs and Insist on Profit?’ ~ 


(Continued from front page) 


by the Rev. S. N. Hutchison, the visitors were 
welcomed to the city by Dr. Thos. S. Baker, of 
the Carnegie Institute of Technology. After 
assuring the lumbermen that they were welcome 
to Pittsburgh, Dr. Baker touched briefly on the 
fact that the city is a great educational center 
and that business men are becoming deeply in- 
terested in education. Americans are finding it 
more and more necessary not only to estimate 
supplies and kinds of raw materials but also to 
discover the most efficient disposition to make 
of these things. This involves research. Busi- 
ness in particular has long known the value of 
technical knowledge in designing and fabricat- 
ing its products, and now it is discovering the 
need for scientific knowledge in management, 
distribution and sales. Practical scientific 
achievements are making their power felt in 
fitting business more exactly to the needs and 
possibilities of the public it must serve. 


Outlines Development of Industry 


President Hart B. Daugherty, of Indiana, 
Pa., after thanking Dr. Baker for his welcome 
to the city stated that Pittsburgh was the 
logical place for the convention to meet. It is 
one of the world’s great industrial centers. He 
then outlined briefly the development of in- 
dustry from the old-time family that was a self 
sustaining economic unit, through the era of 
the peddler and on to the development of vast 
manufacturing and distributing organizations. 
This later development has brought the. matter 
of trade ethics to the front. Indeed, so great 
a power could not be exercised safely except 
on an ethical basis. Business went through the 
era of corrective legislation and could not 
emerge from it until it developed an ethical! 
ideal. Associations such as this one have 
been the instruments of defining these standards 
of fairness. 

The president mentioned some of the efforts 
of the association during the last year; such as 
developing the plan book, opposing the idea of 
uniform lien legislation as being a step back- 
ward in Pennsylvania, the establishing of local 
units and the like. Prices ought to return a 
reasonable profit; and profit rather than volume 
ought to be the goal of lumber retailing. The 
lumber industry finds itself confronted with 
new problems as it finds itself in competition 
with other industries, There has been a certain 
menace involved in speculative home building. 
This type of construction has returned little 
value either to the lumber dealer or to the home 
owner. Its profit, if any, has gone to the pro- 
moter. One reason for this lack of profit is the 
fact that the promoter, dealing in doubtful 
securities, has had to find speculative money 
that has demanded a long profit in return for 
taking the risks involved. Dealers are con- 
fronted with the opportunity and the obligation 
to save their customers this heavy promotion 
cost. 

Treasurer G. P. Textor, of Wilkinsburg, re- 
ported receipts for the year in excess of $30,000 
and a cash balance in excess of $7,000. 


Committee on Resolutions 


The following were appointed members of 
the committee on resolutions: E. L. Wilson, 
Otto Grable and Carl Van der Voort. 

E. H. Stamm brought greetings from the 
Pittsburgh Association of Lumber Salesmen, 
the “Pals.” 

B. W. Cross brought greetings from the 
Pittsburgh Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ As- 
sociation. 

W. W. Schupner, secretary-manager of the 
National-American Wholesale Lumber Associa- 
tion, said it was a wholesome thing for whole- 
salers and retailers to get together and discuss 


their common problems. Retailers believe in 100 
percent dealer distribution, and wholesalers 
hope for 100 percent wholesale distribution. 
Neither group quite realizes its desires. But 
both groups agree on the general formula of 
distribution through the chain of manufacturer, 
wholesaler, retailer and consumer. One way 
in which to help realize this formula is for each 
unit to remember it when purchasing its stock., 

Secretary R. F. McCrea read telegrams of 
greetings from L. P. Lewin, president of the 
National association, from the Long Leaf Yel- 
low Pine Manufacturers’ Association, and from 
former President J. G. Marks, of Cresson, Pa 


Why Grow More Trees? © 


F.. A. Moesta, of Ford City, Pa., who was to 
have spoken at this time was ill and unable to 
be present. His place on the program was taken 
by R. D. Forbes, director of Allegheny Forest 
Experiment Station. Mr. Forbes stated that 
a forester’s work is to grow trees. It might 
be asked, when the lumber business is in a bad 
way, why grow more trees? The answer is 
that the supply is diminishing alarmingly. 
Mr. Forbes quoted statistics to support this 
statement and outlined briefly the history 
of diminishing forests. It will be impossible 
to go overseas for future supplies, for other 
countries will need their own lumber, and in 
any event the supply is far distant from our 
country. One reason for reforestation is the 


utilization of otherwise unproductive lands, Mr. 











G. F. HOGE, 
Canonsburg, Pa.; 
New President 


H. B. DAUGHERTY, 
Indiana, Pa.; 
Retiring President 


Forbes told of the founding of the Federal 
Forest Service and the importance of the 
forestry services of the States. Foresters are 
studying utilization, especially at such places as 
the laboratory at Madison, Wis. They are 
studying the important problem of the taxation 
of forest lands. They are studying tree dis- 
eases. There is a present need for this exact 
knowledge, and the foresters and the govern- 
ment departments are finding and making it 
practically available. 

At this time Frank G. Martin drew the at- 
tendance prize. 

W. W. Campbell was introduced and brought 
the greetings of the Western Pennsylvania 
Builders’ Supply Association. 

Judge Fred G. Bale, of Columbus, Ohio, out 
of his extensive experience as judge of a 
juvenile court, brought a message about the 
moral crisis in America among its young people. 
It was an inspiring address, dealing with the 
duties of citizens to understand these dangers 


ee 


and by honesty and intelligence to meet them. 
Plea for Selective Immigration 


The lumbermen’s and employees’ dinner of 
last year proved so popular that the whole- 
salers, who were hosts at that time, repeated 
the event this year. They invited lumbermen 
and also those ladies actively engaged in the in- 
dustry. The banquet was held this evening in 
the ball room of the William Penn, and the 
crowd taxed the capacity of the big hall. 

William Schuette, of Pittsburgh, acted as 
toastmaster. After paying a high tribute to the 
late Frederick R. Babcock, Mr. Schuette intro- 
duced Oswald Ryan, of Indianapolis, Ind., who 
spoke on the subject, “Who Shall Inherit the 
United States?” It was as brilliant study of 
immigration and a powerful plea for a policy 
of selective immigration. Following this, Judge 
Bale spoke a second time; taking as his subject 
“The Conservation of Human Timber.” Hay- 
ing spoken in the afternoon on some moral 
aspects of the youth problem, he at this time 
dealt with physical and educational problems. 

The toastmaster then introduced E. V. Bab- 
cock who brought greetings to his host of 
friends and spoke of the value of these con- 
ferences to the industry. 


WEDNESDAY MORNING 
[Special telegram to American LumBerMman] 
PittspurGH, Pa., Feb. 1.—Following music 
by the Sunshine Girls, the Wednesday morning 
session began the discussion of problems: sug- 














A. M. HAINES, 
Connellsville, Pa.; 
Vice President 


R. F. McCREA, 
Pittsburgh, Pa.; 
Re-elected Secretary 


gested by a questionnaire conducted among 
members last year. The first matter touched 
upon was “Estimating and Its Abuses,” dis- 
cussed by Charles Graham, of Pittsburgh, head 
of the Millwork Listing Co., a non-profit cor- 
poration that takes off the millwork and lum- 
ber bills from plans. Most of the evils of esti- 
mating, Mr. Graham said, are due to faulty 
drawings. In many instances it is difficult to 
tell what the draftsman’ really had in mind. 
Only about one drawing out of 25 is clear in its 
intent. Estimators sometimes work at too high 
speed. It is usually possible to discover at least 
20 errors in any millwork estimating job that 
runs over $1,600. All estimates are presumably 
checked, but this checking is usually confined 
to the extension of prices. One estimate that 
had been checked failed to include the rough 
lumber, amounting to about $600. The mill- 
work in house bills used to be a minor item as 
compared with lumber, but now it has about 
caught up. J. L. Broido asked about costs of 
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the services of the listing company, and Mr. 
Graham explained that the cost to stockholders 
was half of one percent and to non-stockhold- 
ers three-quarters of one percent. This is 
cheaper than the average company can do its 
own estimating. Prices are extended according 
to the Pittsburgh price book, and each dealer 
using the service deducts whatever discount he 
wishes in setting the price for his customer. 
Mr. Graham said it had been found impractical 
to make up lists of the houses in the associa- 
tion plan book, because of the fact that nearly 
every customer wants some change made in the 


plan. ad 
Educational Publicity 


A. M. F. Stiteler, of Beaver Falls, then dis- 
cussed advertising and its limitations. He 
stated that advertising has become a profession 
and that it is industry’s greatest educational 
medium. He mentioned instances of great 
growth in certain industries and companies that 
has followed persistent advertising. He stated 
that his own advertising seldom dealt in prices 
but was generally educational and suggested the 
desirability of home ownership or the advan- 
tages of certain building and remodeling items. 
In his opinion national advertising of the great 
manufacturing companies is. shifting from na- 
tional magazines to local newspapers. If a 
lumberman is going to do much advertising he 
needs either an advertising manager or to per- 
fect himself in the art of publicity. An adver- 
tisement is just a sales talk; but unless it is 
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properly prepared it can waste the dealer’s 


money. 

R. T. Titus, of the West Coast Lumber 
Bureau, then presented the registration desk to 
the association and explained the plan for using 
it at local fairs and building shows. 

C. A. Hawk, of Petrolia, Pa., won the at- 
tendance prize. 


George N. Glass, of Pittsburgh, then dis- 
cussed the crisis confronting the industry, in- 
volved in the excess number of yards and the 
too large investments. Business can not func- 
tion if it carries a burden of ‘unproductive over- 
head, and the possibility of consolidation returns 
itresistibly as a possible remedy. This ex- 
pansion occurred largely in the period when 
prices were high and sales were easily made. 
But the recession of wholesale prices has made 
sales, or at least the old profits, hard to secure. 

veryone has a right to be in business if he 
wishes to be. But heavy inventories and slow 


turnover gnd a burdensome overhead are mak- 
ing some changes necessary if the industry is 
to show even a modest profit. The changes 
may be painful, but it is hard to see how they 
can be escaped. Consolidations do not neces- 
sarily mean lost positions for executives. Drop- 
ping the men who know the field has proved 
disastrous in certain consolidations. But these 
mergers do make possible central warehouses, 
more efficient deliveries with less equipment, 
smaller inventories and better service. 

Following the traditional policy of the associ- 
ation, the program this year is rich in lectures 
by nationally famous orators. The closing 
number of the morning program was “Tallow 
Dips” by Dr. Robert Parker Miles, a former 
editor of the New York Journal. He presented 
eloquent verbal portraits of three world famous 
men; William E. Gladstone, William II of 
Germany and Pope Leo XIII. 


WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON 


A. T. Upson, of New York, described the 
National lumber trade extension work. He told 
of the establishment of district offices and made 
clear it was a service campaign in favor of 
lumber and not an attack upon competing ma- 
terials. The campaign emphasizes American 
standard lumber and will center about such 
things as field contacts, advertising and re- 
search. The committee desires to work with 
and through and for retailers. 

Ed. Wigman, of Washington, Pa., in a dra- 
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matic way presented the problem of soliciting 
sales. He made clear that as he sees it solicit- 
ing contractor business is a sure way of starting 
price fights. But it is possible by salesmanship 
to discover and create business that otherwise 
would never come in. 
Remodeling and Repairing Campaigns 

J. B. Wallace, of Pittsburgh, spoke on the 
subject of remodeling and repairing. He pref- 
aced his comments by mentioning striking fig- 
ures showing the importance of reduced cost of 
doing business. It is important that the dealer 
who undertakes to sell the remodeling idea shall 
have his own office and yard in order, otherwise 
his advice and his capacity for service will be 
doubted. He suggested the value of advertis- 
ing in newspapers and the use of envelope 
stuffers. Contractors are less valuable allies in 
this business than carpenters. He suggested 


aiding customers to finance repair through bank 
loans and stated that a draftsman in an office 


on Substitutes—Hear Inspirational Talks 


“Remodel Yard First’’—‘‘Speculative Builder Is Poor Customer’’ 


who can draw a picture of an alteration is the 
best salesman. He emphasized the fact that 
such sales meet comparatively little price com- 
petition. 

Bituminous Coal Situation 


R. T. Smith, Pennsylvania coal operator, 
spoke on the bituminous coal situation. This 
matter has a vital bearing upon local lumber 
sales. The operators are happy over the report 
that the Senate will investigate the whole 
situation. By means of charts, the speaker 
showed that overcapacity and overproduction 
are destroying the Pennsylvania coal industry. 
Pennsylvania, which has paid higher wages 
than competing fields, is discriminated against 
by the freight rate structure and is burdened 
with higher taxes. The speaker laid much em- 
phasis on the fact that the operators simply, 
can not pay the wage scale demanded. They 
are seeking a permanent settlement of the wage. 
dispute and are working for relief from rate 
discrimination and heavy taxation. Doubtless 
some miners are suffering. But many hundreds 
live in company houses, rent free. The opera- 
tors do not enjoy the suffering that will crop 
up. They dread it and help relieve as much 
of it as possible, even though it comes from no 
fault of theirs. 

Ed E. Wilson, of Newcastle, won the attend- 
ance prize. 


Training Shop and Planing Mill Apprentices 

P. L. Cressman, of the department of public 
education, suggested a systematic plan for the 
training.of apprentices for shops and planing 
mills. The State spends much money in trade 
education and lumbermen may as well receive 
some benefit. It is possible to work in co6pera- 
tion with the public schools and to arrange for 
training in the plants. 

W. H. Klieves, newly elected president of the 
West Virginia Lumber & Builders’ Supply 
Dealers’ Association, brought greetings of his 
organization. 

S. W. Means, of Pittsburgh, called attention 
to the association plan book and described the 
beneficial results to be gotten from its use. He 
told of one company that sold twenty-seven 
houses from these plans. It is the great silent 
salesman. 

George E. Evans, of Pittsburgh, spoke on re- 
lations between employer and employees. This, 
he said, was one of the most important sub- 
jects in industrial and civic life. In mention- 
ing ways of improving morale, he referred to 
cooperative ownership and management, sys- 
tematic advance in wages, caring for old em- 
ployees and group insurance. 

Dr. Robert Parker Miles again presented an 
inspirational address, telling of the sparks in 
the human spirit that can be fanned to high 
achievement. 


THURSDAY MORNING 


[Special telegram to American LuMBERMAN] 


PittsBurGH, PA., Feb. 2.—The first address 
at the Thursday morning session was a review 
of the life of Abraham Lincoln, by Rev. E. L. 
Bair, of Greensburg, Pa. Rev. Bair has for 
many years been studying the life and time of 
the Great Emancipator. 

A feature of the session was a debate on the 
sale of wood substitutes, with the affirmative 
side favoring the substitutes. A. M. Haines, 
the first affirmative speaker, stated that the time 
has come to utilize all materials peculiarly 
suited to specific construction purposes. The 
sale of such articles is the direct result of a 
need that is well satisfied by the articles in 
question. He mentioned several substitute ma- 
terials and stressed fire resisting and insulating 
qualities. 

George W. Bauschard, the first negative 
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speaker, based his argument on the statement 
that a dealer can get along without wood sub- 
stitutes and still satisfy every need of his cus- 
tomers. Lumber is more profitable to handle. 
He quoted the AmerICAN LUMBERMAN in re- 
gard to the superiority of wood sash. By means 
of charts, he showed that wood shingles and 
frame walls have high insulating properties. 

V. R. Mowry, the second affirmative, stated 
that wood substitutes are here and in demand, 
and that a dealer must select those really 
superior for the uses in question, otherwise sub- 
stitutes will make their way on their own merits 
and will find other outlets. 

O. C. Cluss, who closed for the negative, gave 
several reasons for handling lumber rather than 
substitutes. It is permanent and fire resisting 
under practical conditions. It is less expensive, 
is easier to shape, is adaptable, is adequate in 
supply and yields more stable profit. He dis- 
played charts showing that practical dealers 
make a better profit from lumber sales than 
from substitutes. As remedies for unwarranted 
inroads of substitutes, he suggested that deal- 
ers talk lumber, improve their merchandising 
and advertise. 

The judges decided in favor of the negative 
side. ' 

George W. Bauschard won the attendance 
prize. 

The final address was by Mrs. Cora Wilson 
Stewart, of Kentucky, on the subject of illiter- 
acy in the United States and its dangers to 
American institutions. 


THURSDAY AFTERNOON 


At the afternoon session the convention ac- 
cepted a recommendation to change the name 
of the association to Retail Lumber Dealers’ 
Association of Western Pennsylvania. 


The Highway to Business Profit 


An interesting address on cost accounting was 
given by W. C. Moore, of Wolf & Co., Phila- 
delphia, who spoke of the value of proper cost 
accounting in these times when gross margins 
are decreasing and costs are increasing. 

The subject of Mr. Moore’s address was 
“Cost Accounting the Highway to Business 
Profit.” He said that during 1927 there were 
more disasters due to price-cutting wars than 
had ever been recorded before and price- 
cutting in most instances was due to a fear 
on the part of retailers that there would be 
a heavy loss in volume. Many have told him, 
he said, that they could afford to cut their 
prices in order to keep up their volume, be- 
cause it reduced their overhead expense suf- 
ficiently to bring them a profit anyway. This 
was a misleading theory with respect to the 
retail lumber business today because 90 per- 
cent of the yards in the United States already 
are staggering under a heavy overhead ex- 
pense though 1927 sales volume was good in 
most instances. He had supervised the audit- 
ing of several hundred business statements 
for 1927 and in most of them had found sales 
generally satisfactory, down just a fittle 
but not seriously; but expenses and over- 
head going up and up in proportion, while 
profits, of course, had suffered, in some cases 
disappearing. 

Investigation, he said, made it clear that 
sales had been based on price alone, the fac- 
tors of salesmanship and good merchandising 
having been lost in the struggle for volume. 
Retailers could blame no one but themselves 
for this situation, for they had ceased to be 
merchants and had become peddlers, edu- 
cating their customers to run their businesses 
for them, dictating not only the price they'll 
pay but the terms of payment. They know, 
he said, that if one dealer should stand for 
a fair price, some other weak-kneed dealer 
would give in. 

Proposing the question, What has cost 
accounting to do with such a situation? 
Mr. Moore said that when men are stub- 
born, where there is an ax to grind or they 
simply refuse to see the handwriting on the 
wall and refuse to mend their ways, a knowl- 
edge of costs will avail nothing. But where 


cost knowledge shows that one dealer in fifty 
can operate a retail yard on present volume 
at a cost of less than 20 percent of every 
dollar of revenue taken in, such facts,. unes- 
capable as they are, certainly should prove 
that nobody can sell lumber that costs $38 
per thousand for $40 without losing $6 on 
every thousand feet sold, because at 20 
percent for cost of handling, $8 on every 
thousand feet of lumber handled must be 
paid out. He said that he had, however, 
seen some pleasing financial statements for 
1927, a few showing as high as 12 and 15 
percent net profit on sales. In many in- 
stances these profits were earned on less 
volume than in 1926. If these dealers cut 
prices, they certainly knew where to cut 
them, he urged, and their cost knowledge 
deserves a lot of credit for their profit show- 
ing. Wise merchants, he said, know their 
costs, and offer a retail price to their cus- 
tomers which will leave a just profit and then 
stick to the price. They devote their en- 
ergy to selling their merchandise on the 
basis of value, quality, use, service and per- 
sonality instead of on price. Price, he in- 
sisted, never made any person want anything. 


Remedies for the Situation 


Considering remedies for the present sit- 
uation, he said that overhead must be re- 
duced to meet normal business volume and 
this is particularly true if volume is de- 
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creasing and there is a sensible demand for 
lower prices. This being the situation, there 
is no possible avenue of escape except 
through right buying, right selling prices, 
and control of overhead. In buying dealers 
will not only watch grades, counts, condi- 
tions etc. of the material, but will budget 
or manage their buying so as to speed up 
inventory turnover and save money on Capi- 
tal invested. In selling sales price ‘will be 
determined by cost as compared with market 
demand. The problem of overhead, he said, 
can be solved only by quick and accurate 
figures on all operating and fixed expenses 
and the ability to compare such figures with 
previous performances so that progress may 
be measured, leaks found and stopped, econo- 
mies devised and put into practice at once. 
He emphasized the fact that every dollar 
saved in overhead is equivalent to the sale 
of a thousand feet of lumber because all 
of it goes into profit, whereas on a sale of 
lumber only a small part of the revenue ever 
gets there. Expense control, therefore, is 
more vital and important than ever before. 
Competition is keen. High costs and ex- 
penses often make it impossible to compete 
with even a fair price and that’s why some 
merchants are called price cutters when they 
are simply better business men and know 





how to control expenses and give customers 
the advantage of a better price. 

In closing he said that he is often mystified 
at the attitude of retail lumber dealers to. 
ward accounting methods, many apparently 
believing that bookkeeping and records were 
necessary evils. Nevertheless, hundreds of 
costly mistakes of management can be found 
and checked through a good cost accounting 
system and elimination of such mistakes to. 
day may mean just the difference between 
success and failure. 

Charles E. Marsh, of Chicago, field rep- 
resentative of the Red Cedar Shingle Bureay 
told the story of reroofing with wood shingles 
over old roofs. He described the process, men- 
tioned the successful experimentation that had 
been done, told how dealers in many sections 
were finding this an excellent way in which to 
secure profitable business and announced the 
readiness of the bureau to aid in teaching car- 
penters how to apply the roofs and also how to 
make sales. 

Rev. C. Carson Bransby, of Pittsburgh, then 
conducted an impressive memorial service for 
deceased members. 


Election of Officers 


According to the custom of this organization, 
service diplomas were presented to the officers 
and directors. Officers in this association are 
elected by the board of directors, and the 
new officers were introduced as follows: 

President—G. F. Hoge, Canonsburg. 
_—" vice president—A. M. Haines, Connells- 

e. 


Second vice president—F. A. Moesta, Ford 
City. 

Secretary—R. F. McCrea, Pittsburgh. 

Treasurer—G,. P. Textor, Wilkinsburg. 

Attorney—Carl Van der Voort, Pittsburgh. 


Director National association—H. B. Daugh- 
erty, Indiana. 


J. L. Buckley, field secretary of the Pennsyl- 
vania Lumbermen’s Association, of Philadel- 
phia, was introduced and brought greetings 
from his organization. 

Adolph Pfund of Chicago, then outlined the 
tentative plans for a great trade promotion cam- 
paign being promoted by the National associa- 
tion and stated some of the general and specific 
objects at which it would be aimed. He em- 
phasized the new. slogan “build now with 
safety.” 

The resolutions committee:reported in favor 
of the pending Federal Jégislation for forest 
research; affirmed belief in the retailer as an 
economic necessity in distribution and went on 
record as opposed to the transit car. 

A movie comedy “Boobs in the Woods,” was 
shown. 


Mrs. Cora Wilson Stewart spoke a second 
time on the great crusade to wipe out illiteracy 
and told the inspiring story of the moonlight 
schools in the southern mountains where adult 
education received its great start. 


The convention closed this evening with a 
banquet, at which retiring President Daugh- 
erty acted as toastmaster. Addresses were de- 
livered by Sergeant Alvin C. York, of James- 
town, Tenn., and Thomas V. Hendricks, of 
Cleveland. The banquet was followed by 
dancing. 





FarMers in Wisconsin were told that land 
which is unsuitable for profitable agriculture 
should revert to its original function of grow- 
ing trees, at the farm week which has just 
been concluded at the University of Wiscon- 
sin. A. A. Whitson, of the soils department 
of the university, said that it will take a de- 
tailed survey of the cut-over lands of the 
north to decide which should be devoted to 
forestry and which to agriculture. L. B. 
Nagler, State conservation director, declared 
that if the State spent half as much during 
the next ten years on a forestry program as 
it does on ‘the highways, the northern part of 
the State would be well on the way to rehabili- 
tation. 
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What a queer picture our boulevards would 
present if crowded with 1895-1915 model auto- 
mobiles. A car ten years old is almost a 
curiosity and automobile enthusiasts are ever 
on the alert for the latest in automotive de- 
sign. Each new model is considered more effi- 
cient than the former one and every purchaser 
endeavors to secure the latest he can afford. 

Yet, in reality, our streets are lined with 
1895-1915 models—not of autos, but of homes. 
While the latter is occupied almost twenty- 
four hours a day and the former is used far 
less, many people have modern autos and live 
in old fashioned dwellings. “It does not pay 
to remodel a house,” is a favorite pessimistic 
expression. A counter question could be: 
“Does it pay to buy new cars?” A car de- 
preciates 25 percent a year, while a building 
depreciates only % to 3 percent. Is it not 
better to alter a home into a latest model in- 
stead of discarding a car to buy a new one? 

While there are many well designed habita- 
tions from ten to twenty-five years old, con- 
taining average conveniences, a still larger 
number are adaptable to improvement. Scarcely 
one old residence is planned in accordance with 


Why It Pays to Rejuvenate Old Homes 


(By E. A. Martini, Architect, Chicago) 


glazing a porch can rejuvenate the entire build- 
ing, and raise its value more than twice the 
cost of the alterations. 

A favorite method of improving old houses 
is to recover the surfaces. While this is only 
a small phase to consider in remodeling, it is 
a very important one. Some people stucco the 
exterior walls, or veneer them with brick or 
concrete blocks, but a structure designed in 
wood may appear out of balance if surfaced 
with a material other than wood, unless it is 
entirely redesigned. Often the wisest course 
and the least expensive method is to recover a 
frame house with wood. However, an old 
building covered with siding does not neces- 
sarily require new siding. For instance, if the 
walls are shingled, this not only changes their 
appearance, but is also economical, as the ex- 
pense of shingling costs approximately the 
same as two repaintings. Stained shingles re- 
quire only a coat of stain every three to five 
years. Here the statement, “It does not pay 
to remodel a house” can hardly be considered 
correct. 











We have almost caught up with our hous- 
ing shortage. Revivifying antiquated structures 
is becoming a life saver for many building 
industries. The methods employed increase 
building material sales and will materially 
affect the lumber business. 

During a recent competition prizes were 
awarded for the best homes remodeled by the 
use of stained shingles. The outcome clearly 
proved the statement that “It does pay to 
remodel a house.” One of the competitors 
whose house—a very ordinary one—was 
changed into a veritable gem stated: “We can 
truthfully say that the shingles were the 
cheapest part of the house, but nevertheiess 
the most effective.” In this competition it was 
also remarkable that a large percentage of the 
work was performed by men after their regu- 
lar wofking hours, and the results were sur- 
prisingly satisfactory. Some men enjoy swing- 
ing a hammer as much as tinkering with an 
auto. The results were achieved through the 
love and thought put into the work rather 
than by the skill. 

But good plans are very essential. Unless 


the matter of design and practicability is well 
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“Before and After” View of Old Home in Park Ridge, Ill, Remodeled by E. A. Martini, Into an Attractive, Modern Residence, Showing 


the present-day standards of efficiency expected 
by modern housewives. 

The recent years show remarkable improve- 
ment in home design, consequently the older 
houses appear old fashioned and require re- 
juvenation when compared with structures 
built only a few years later. One advantage 
in remodeling a building lies in its resale 
value, which, if the plans are judicially made, 
invariably increases more than the cost of the 
alterations. 

However, when an amateur tries to alter a 
house promiscuously, the ratio of the increased 
value to the expenses may be less and con- 
sequently the expression is often heard: “It 
does not pay to remodel.” In cases of ex- 
tensive remodeling, the services of a competent 
architect should be utilized. Many do not 
realize that it requires far greater skill 
in design to remodel an old dwelling than to 
plan a new one. The number of limitations 
is far less in a new plan, while in an old 
one there are numerous obstacles to over- 
come, in design, construction and economics. 
A great secret of practical remodeling con- 
Sists in demolishing and rebuilding the old 
structure as little as possible and confining 
the work mainly to new additions, or resurfac- 
ing of the old work. Occasionally, only the 
addition or the elimination of a porch will 
accomplish a transformation. Sometimes simply 





Effective Use of Shingles 


Many artistic effects are secured by shingling 
over old walls. There is something quaint 
about an old home; one prefers to regard it 
enframed in soft lines. At times it almost 
seems human. We like to surround old people 
with tenderness and patience, and love them 
best when the declining years have softened 
them. Similarly with an old house. Many new 
ones are designed in harsh lines; but one with 
soft outlines, which breathes a home atmos- 
phere is the preference of all true home lovers. 
Shingles tend to soften these harsh lines, and 
give a pleasing effect, as though the home 
grew with the surrounding shrubbery. 

The illustrations herewith show before and 
after views of a small cottage. Investigation 
discloses the fact that there are practically no 
changes in the original structure and still the 
two pictures appear to illustrate two entirely 
different houses. A new addition is built on 
one side and the entire old and new surface 
covered with shingles. Only the two windows 
on each side of the chimney and the dormer 
are the new details of the old building. 

The nation-wide agitation for better homes 
has taught owners the possibility of rejuvenat- 
ing theirs and many effects attained are 
marvelous. Women alter dresses, refinish 
furniture, rearrange interiors, try to reform 
husbands. Why should not men and women 
remodel their homes? 


studied beforehand, it is useless to proceed 
with any work. With proper plans, rehabilita- 
tion will no longer appear to be a formidable 
problem which a home owner hesitates to 
undertake, and rebuilding will become as popu- 
lar as new building. 





ANOTHER of New England’s famous colonial 
buildings still standing and well preserved, a 
lasting memorial of the many advantages ot 
frame construction, was given recognition at 
Rehoboth, Mass., with the unveiling of a 
bronze tablet placed on the Hornbine Baptist 
Church of Rehoboth in commemoration of the 
organization of the church nearly two cen- 
turies ago. The quaintly dignified “meeting- 
house,” as it was originally known in Rehoboth, 
was built in June, 1753, with lumber secured 
from the surrounding forests, and the sound 
and sturdy timbers, studding and boarding of 
the ancient building appear to be good for 
many more years of usefulness. It was re- 
modeled and enlarged in 1802 and again re- 
modeled in 1869 and modern furnishings in- 
stalled. Hornbine Church is built entirely of 
wood, with clapboarded walls and a shingled 
roof. Much of the lumber in the original parts 
was white pine. 
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ichigan Dealers Urge Co-operati 


Intelligent Salesmanship, Avoiding Accident Hazards, Meet 


(Continued from Front Page) 


which filled the mezzanine floor of the hotel, 
as well as practically all of the adjoining rooms, 
and one of the lower floor banquet halls. 

From the conversations overheard on the 
exhibition floors and in the lobbies, it is readily 
apparent that the Michigan dealers are wide 
awake to the vital problems facing their in- 
dustry and that they regard the present conven- 
tion as one of utmost importance, at which 
many discussions will take place with the hope 
and purpose of “clarifying the atmosphere.” 

President Charles L. Weeks, of the Weeks 
Lumber & Coal Co., Detroit, being unable to 
attend this convention on account of the sudden 
death of Mrs. Weeks a few days ago, the 
sessions opened Wednesday afternoon at 2 
o'clock with Vice President Hubert North, of 
the North Lumber & Manufacturing Co., Kala- 
mazoo, occupying the chair. 

Invocation was offered by the Very Rev. 
Charles E. Jackson, St. Marks Pro-Cathedral, 
Grand Rapids, followed by an address of wel- 
come to the visiting lumbermen by Mayor Elvin 
Swarthout, of Grand Rapids. This city, said 
the mayor, was properly the place for lumber- 
men to hold their conventions, inasmuch as it 
is the center of the region that not so many 
decades ago was foremost in the country’s lum- 
ber productions—the home of the famed Mich- 
igan white pine where indeed the cradle of the 
industry stood. Discussing briefly the funda- 
mentals of good merchandising, he pleaded that 
all business men might declare themselves for 
honest goods, “buy the truth and sell the truth.” 
_ The response by Chairman North was made 
in a few fitting words, thanking Grand Rapids 
through its mayor for its reception and hospi- 
tality. 

Report of Secretary 


“There are less than 100 ‘honest-to-goodness’ 
dealers in the State who are not members of 
the association,” stated Secretary Roy B. Wal- 
born, of Lansing, Mich., in his annual report. 

It is only a question of time before these non- 
members will capitulate to our constant solicita- 
tions and join im our cooperative work. Our 
membership during the year was increased by 
twenty-two new members. We received a num- 
ber of cancelations, due principally to consolida- 
tions and retirement from business. Our mem- 
bership ‘now stands at about 550, with 600 in 
sight within the coming year.” 

Continuing, Mr. Walborn reported: 

During the last year we have held many 
interesting and instructive meetings through- 
out the State, but feel that there is great room 
for improvement at these meetings both from 
the standpoint of attendance and coéperation, 
in each member bringing to the meetings some 
g00d idea to convey to his fellow lumbermen, 
and by so doing gaining for himself a lot of 
first-class ideas to use in his own business. It 
is the aim of our association this year to get 
each district to codperate so that it will hold 
a regular meeting each month in some princi- 
pal city and that it will so appoint its commit- 
tees as to bring to the meeting a fund of in- 
formation which will make these gatherings 
worth while. 

Much emphasis should be placed upon the 
fact that each year more and more retail 
firms are acknowledging the need of the Na- 
tional cost accounting system by actually in- 
stalling it, and the association can not too 
strongly stress the importance of this vital 
point in your business. It shows up the weak 
spots in your business. Credits and collec- 
tions should also come in for some deep 
thought, as each year more and more busi- 
ness men are beginning to realize that this is 
the basic foundation of their business. 

During the last year our association has 
underwritten our plan service and architec- 
tural department and has greatly increased 
the sale and use of plan books, blue prints 





{Nore: A report of the Thursday after- 
noon and Friday sessions of the annual 
convention of the Michigan Retail Lum- 
ber Dealers’ Association will appear in 
the Feb. 11 issue of the American Lum- 
BERMAN.—EpITor.] 





and material lists throughout the State, and 
we can not emphasize too greatly the impor- 
tance of this service to the retailer who de- 
sires to obtain new and better business in his 
immediate vicinity. Many members not only 
keep these publications on their desks for 
ready reference but also have copies placed in 
the hands of contractors, realtors, building 
and loan associations, and in public liabraries. 

Secretary Walborn further commended highly 
the work of Frank Day Smith, association at- 
torney, particularly in connection with the lien 
law, and of Frank Carnahan, traffic manager. 
He .also made appreciative references to the 
work of the arbitration committee composed of 
Hubert North, of Kalamazoo; W. H. Barney, 
of Albion, and Levi Marshall, of Ionia. The 
insurance department, he said, has accomplished 
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excellent results through the codperation of 
M. H. Blankenhagen, of Lansing, and H. W. 
Welton, of Lansing, together with the insurance 
board, composed of C. W. Beck, Monroe; 
H. Corwin, Jackson; Levi Marshall, of 
Ionia; Charles A. Pollock, Coldwater; Peter 
Van Zylen, Grand Haven; and Carl Wright, 
Harbor Springs. The excellent arrangements 
for the convention he attributed to William 
Verhey, Grand Rapids, chairman of the enter- 
tainment committee, and to Mrs. LeRoy M. 
Spears, chairman of hostesses, Mrs. J. W. Fer- 
don, Mrs. Fred J. Verkerke, and Mrs. H. J. 
Kroeze, all of Grand Rapids, who sponsored 
the ladies’ entertainment. 

Treasurer Norman B. Cove, of the Hager- 
Cove Lumber Co., Lansing, Mich., having left 
only yesterday for a pleasure trip to Panama, 
his report was delivered by Secretary Walborn, 
it showing the association’s financial affairs to 
be in splendid condition. 


Committee Appointments 
The appointment of the following committees 
was announced: 


Resolutions—Robert Corwin, of Jackson; 
Herman Zahnow, Saginaw; M. S. Rudisill, 


Niles; John Ferdon, Grand Rapids; Harry H. 
Berger, Detroit. 

Nominating—William Barney, Albion; Roy 
Spears, Grand Rapids, and Mr. Shepherd, of 
Wyandotte. 


ee 


Legislative—Al Hager, of Lansing; 
Donaldson, Pontiac; Archie Wright, Ionia: 
Fred Stiles, Grand Rapids, and Mark Sharp, 
Muskegon. 


Auditing—Archie Williams, Halfway; Oscar 
Widmark, Ludington, and Mr. Dockeroy, Rock- 


ford. 
Sanding the Tracks 


“Sanding the Tracks of Slipping Profits” 
was the title of an interesting address by Ray 
E. Saberson, of the Weyerhaeuser Timber Co, 
who was then introduced. Mr. Saberson con- 
tradicted statements frequently made that this 
country’s timber supplies are being exhausted, 
saying that “Not one of us will ever become 
even remotely concerned in our life-time with 
any scarcity of lumber.” He continued: 


To the contrary, it is becoming easier and 
easier to locate timber supplies and cut them 
into lumber, while it is becoming harder and 
harder to sell lumber. While we have been 
able through modern inventions to step up 
production in million-dollar mills to enormous 
figures in a day’s time, we have been unable 
to step up consumption. There is nothing the 
matter with the lumber industry; the trouble 
is entirely with ourselves. We need intensive 
intelligent salesmanship in our business, and 
if we had had it a long time ago we wouldn't 
have our present troubles and worries. If you 
will analyze your troubles, whether they are 
within your organization, or with your com- 
petitor, with the manufacturer, with credits 
and collections, no matter what, you will likely 
find that they are due to lack of intelligent 
salesmanship. We have reached the pinnacle 
in manufacture, but we have not even started 
to scratch the surface of distribution. We 
don’t seem to realize that now, when the coun- 
try is built up and people are not forced 
through necessity to come to us for lumber, 
that we must create business by bringing the 
lumber to them. More attention should be 
given to building up an efficient, conscientious 
sales force which will work intensively, and 
then by applying intelligence to its opera- 
tions you will find that there is nothing the 
matter with the lumber market. 


Insurance Organization Session 


This address, which was attentively listened 
to and much appreciated, was followed by the 
annual meeting of the Retail Lumber Dealers 
Mutual Insurance Association of Michigan, a 
subsidiary of the retail organization. Hobart 
H. Corwin, of the Corwin Lumber Co., Jack- 
son, chairman of the insurance board, reviewed 
the main features of its operations. 

Al C. Benson, of Mansfield, Ohio, called “the 
father” of the insurance association, was slated 
for an address, but was unable to attend, just 
having undergone’ a major operation, which 
the members were glad to learn had been suc- 
cessful. 


“Insurance Problems of the Lumbermen” 
were comprehensively treated in an address by 
Walter Mengelberg, assistant secretary, Lum- 
bermen’s Mutual Casualty Co., Chicago, with 
particular reference to liability insurance. Mr. 
Mengelberg said in part: 


Liability insurance has gained steadily in 
recognition until today almost every business 
man looks on it as an absolute necessity. If 
some person is hurt through our negligence, 
we are responsible under law. What is the 
hazard? Stated simply it is the possibility 
that an individual, either himself or acting for 
others, will violate in some way or other the 
fundamental doctrine of the law of negligence, 
which makes every man his brother’s keeper. 
Every man must act at all times as a reason- 
ably prudent person would, nor may he do 
anything that a reasonably prudent person 
would not do. Every public liability claim is 
based upon lack of care or negligence, and we 
find that the law recognizes three kinds of 
care. The most important of these is the ex- 
ercising of ordinary care much as a prudent 
and cautious person would in the conduct, 
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maintenance and operation of his business and 
premises. 

Then there is a care that may be defined as the 
“greater the danger the greater the care,” such 
as is encountered when an automobile is driven 
over a bridge or through an alley where work- 
men are employed. The third example of care 
is dependent upon the capacity of the injured, 
and means that more than ordinary care must 
be exercised to prevent injuries to persons 
who are mentally or physically unable to un- 
derstand danger. A coal or lumber yard may 
be a safe enough place for an adult and may 
be fenced off, but children can often enter, and 
piles of brick, the coal bunkers and the ma- 
chinery offer great attractions to them and are 
frequent causes of serious accidents. So in 
order to avoid the possibility of trouble, the 
coal or lumberman must make it impossible 
for children to enter. His premises constitute 
what is known as an “attractive nuisance,” and 
if a child wanders into the yard and is in- 
jured, his chances of successful defense of the 
resultant claim are very remote. 


Risks Encountered by Business Men 


Mr. Mengelberg went on to explain in detail 
the risks which the business man runs in this 
connection, and the types of insurance which 
he ought to carry to protect himself against 
claims for injury. “In this State,” he said, 
“where every employer carries workmen’s com- 
pensation insurance, it is important that lia- 
bility coverage be carried also. There have been 
cases where an employee was injured while 
watching a ball game on the premises during 
his noon hour, another was injured on the 
premises after leaving work and after punching 
the time clock, which the board decided did not 
come under the workmen’s compensation.” 

The activities of the Michigan retailers’ 
mutual insurance association were explained in 
detail by C. W. Beck, of Monroe, and M. H. 
Blankenhagen, of Lansing. They were followed 
by Parson Peter Simpkin, chaplain of the Con- 
catenated Order of Hoo-Hoo, St. Louis, Mo., 
who delivered a fine inspirational address in 
his famed eloquent manner. Fraternity, co- 
éperation and service were his keynotes, and 
he especially urged his hearers to lend their full 
support to their association, which is the 
mightiest protection to their business in this 
highly competitive and difficult era. 

The attendance prizes for this session were 
then awarded, first prize of $5 falling by lot to 
Harry Brattin, of Chadsey, and second prize 
of $3 to W. J. Merritt, of Gaylord. 


Program for the Ladies 


Numerous ladies accompanied their lumber- 
men husbands, fathers or friends to the con- 
vention, and their Wednesday program included 
a shopping tour in the afternoon, dinner at 
Peninsular Club sponsored by the Grand Rapids 
retail lumber dealers, and in the evening a 
theater party at Powers Theater. Thursday 
forenoon they were to visit the Berkey & Gay 
Furniture Co. exhibit, at noon to lunch in the 
ball room of the Morton Hotel, in the afternoon 
to form a theater party at the Keith-Albee 
Theater—and in the evening of course all forces 
were to be mobilized for the association annual 
banquet and dance, to be held in the spacious 
ball room of Hotel Pantlind. 


THURSDAY MORNING 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

_Granp Rapips, Micu., Feb. 2.—The conven- 
tion reconvened Thursday morning with Fred 
Stiles, of Grand Rapids, as session chairman. 
The first speaker on the program was J. Carl 
ertzog, advertising manager El Paso Sash & 
Door Co., El Paso, Tex., who emphasized the 
advantages to the lumber retailer of handling 
ready built cabinet work. Mr. Hertzog’s ad- 


dress covered essentially the same points as 
that delivered by him before the Retail Lumber 
Dealers’ Association of Indiana and published 
practically in full in connection with the re- 
port of that meeting, appearing in the AMERI- 
CAN LUMBERMAN of Jan. 21, pages 71 and 72. 


Urges Interest in Lien Laws 


“The Need of Lien Law Alertness” was the 
subject of an address by Frank Day Smith, of 
Detroit, Mich., attorney for the association. 
Mr. Smith outlined the justifications for the 
existence of lien laws, declaring that without 
them the retail lumber dealer would practically 
be forced out of business, as he would have 
no adequate protection and would constantly 
be victimized. He therefore urged more gen- 
eral interest in the subject, and constant alert- 
ness lest the lien laws be weakened and their 
application be made more slack. “Last year,” 
he said, “I gave some advice regarding the 
strengthening of lien laws and nobody followed 
it. This year, therefore, I will only emphasize 
to you the necessity of their preservation.” 
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The association plan book service was there- 
upon explained in detail by P. W. Branton, of 
Chicago, who was joined by Secretary Wal- 
born in urging the membership to make full 
use of this valuable service. 


Mail Order Competition Discussed 


The question of meeting mail order and 
ready cut competition was interestingly discussed 
by C. C. Schowalter, of South Haven, Mich., 
who declared that those dealers who think 
they have no such competition, or that there is 
not enough of it to bother them, are very much 
mistaken and do not know the true situation in 
their districts. He said insidious and untruth- 
ful propaganda is constantly being disseminated 
among their customers, and as proof he exhib- 
ited a late issue of a farm publication claiming 
a circulation of over a million copies. This 
issue contained several page advertisements of 
mail order and ready-cut house firms making 
extravagant claims. One, for instance, declared 
that such and such a ready-cut house represents 
a saving to customers of 18 percent lumber 
waste and 30 percent in labor. From the edi- 
torial section of the same issue he read a com- 
ment by the editor to the effect, “We believe 
in strict honesty in advertising and are ready 
to back up our advertisers’ statements. Our 
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readers are our friends, and we take care to 
introduce only honest advertisers to our 
friends.” 

Mr. Schowalter asked what effect such state- 
ments would have on the more than a million 
readers of this paper. He had written on this 
subject to some contractors, asking their opin- 
ion on the value of ready-cut houses as money 
savers to the public. One large contractor of 
considerable experience, whose reply he read 
in full, stated that he could effect a decided 
saving through buying from the local yard, 
quality the same. The only advantage this 
contractor saw in ready-cut houses was in in- 
dustrial housing projects and the like, where 
a large number of houses of identical pattern 
were erected by the same crew, on account of 
the speed it could develop in assembling after 
the first house or two had been put together. 
He found one other favorable point, that being 
that in selling a ready-cut house you can tell 
the customer to the penny what the finished 
house will cost, which is what the customer 
most wants to know. 

“We as retail lumber dealers must get our 
facts and figures down to a basis where we, 
too, can quote definite prices,” declared Mr. 
Schowalter. “Most of us, when asked for a 
price, are careful to use the word ‘about’ in 
making the quotation, that word ‘about’ mean- 
ing nothing at all to the prospect. Regarding 
this mail-order and ready-cut house business, 
I declare it is hurting us tremendously and I 
am going to fight it as long as I am in the 
lumber game. You should, too, for your best 
interests. How we are going about it I don’t 
know, but we should all get together and try 
to solve that problem.” 


Wants Data on Moisture Content 


“There should be a moisture content speci- 
fication in the standard grading rules,” de- 
clared Hubert North, of Kalamazoo. “Too 
often lumber is improperly seasoned and gives 
trouble on the job. We hear from our cus- 
tomers about these things and say, too bad, and 
nobody thinks anything further about it except 
the customer, who considers himself stung. 
This has had much to do with success of sub- 
stitutes in encroaching into lumber’s territory. 
We should have technical data on moisture 
content made available to all retailers through 
the National and State associations, so that we 
might have something definite to be guided by. 
The retailer now knows little or nothing about 
this subject, and the term ‘commercially dry’ 
covers a multitude of sins. Let us have more 
light on the subject and better codperation be- 
tween manufacturer and retailer in putting 
lumber to its best use.” 


Must Find New Channels of Business 


Competition is growing, warned A. J. Hager, 
of Lansing, Mich., the next speaker, saying: 
“We have got to put more push and effort into 
our business in 1928 than ever before in order 
to keep our end up. The last five years we 
have had considerable business from new con- 
struction. The next five years there will be 
much less new building, and there is not much 
that we can do to stimulate it. We must find 
new channels of business to counteract the de- 
crease in the class of business that we hereto- 
fore have always figured on as our mainstay. 
We must learn to merchandise differently, and 
our ‘best bets’ are selling insulation, remodel- 
ing and new roofs. There is a world of such 
business dormant, waiting for the retailer to 
stir it to life. The year 1928 will be a peach 
of a year, if you only make up your mind that 
it is going to be that. Get into codperation 
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with your competitor and start things in your 
locality.’ 


OLD GUARD DINNER 


[Special telegram to Amertcan LumsBerman] 


Granp Rapips, Micu., Feb. 2.—Appsoxi- 
mately 125 old timers who have served within 
the lumber industry for twenty years or more 
gathered in the Colonial room of the Hotel 
Pantlind last night for the annual Old Guard 
dinner. P. A. Gordon, of Detroit, presided and 
an excellent musical entertainment was offered. 
Among the speakers of the evening were Rev. 
Peter Simpkin, of the Concatenated Order of 
Hoo-Hoo; R. J. Kleinpel, of the Flint Lumber 
Co., Flint, Mich.; Charles A. Pollock, of 
Charles A. Pollock & Son, Coldwater, Mich., 
and L. R. Putman, merchandising counselor of 
the Southern Pine Association, Chicago. Frank 
N. Snell, of Cavin & Snell, Sturgis, read to the 
assemblage a poem entitled “Old Timers,” 
written especially for the Old Guard by 
Douglas Malloch, Lumberman Poet of the 


AMERICAN LuMBERMAN, Chicago, which was 
warmly welcomed. 

On the motion of H. C. Corwin, of the Cor- 
win Lumber Co., Jackson, a resolution was 
unanimously passed instructing Secretary-treas- 
urer Harry M. Jessop to send a message of 
sympathy to Al C. Benson, of Mansfield, Ohio, 
who is seriously ill and on that account was 
forced this year to break his custom of long 
standing of being a regular attendant at the 
Michigan retailers’ meetings. 


The bylaws of the Old Guard were amended 
so that in the future it will not be necessary 
for an applicant for membership to pass a two- 
thirds vote, but he will be accepted if he can 
prove twenty years’ connection with the lumber 
business and comes properly recommended. It 
was announced that forty new members have 
been received during the last year, including 
Roy B.' Walborn, secretary of the Michigan 
Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association. 

Election of officers resulted as follows: 

President—P. A. Gordon, Detroit (reélected). 





Vice president—Charles L. Weeks, Detroit, 

Secretary-treasurer—H. M. Jessop, Detroit 
(reélected). 

Last night there was also held a rousing 
Hoo-Hoo concatenation at which sixteen kit- 
tens had their eyes opened. The team was com- 
posed of Harry T. Kendall, Senior Hoo-Hoo; 
Parson P. A. Simpkin, Snark; A. J. Hager, 
Bojum; M. J. Long, Custocatian; Jay Lewis, 
Arcanoper; N. J. Patterson, Gurdon; Richard 
Daugherty, Scrivenoter; and Larry Smith, 
president of Detroit Hoo-Hoo Club No, 28, 
Junior Hoo-Hoo. 


Salesmen’s Frolic 
The Michigan Association of the Traveling 


Lumber & Sash & Door Salesmen also held a 


midnight lunch and cabaret frolic in the ball- 
room of the Pantlind Hotel last night, the 
members and guests spending the early hours 
of the morning in a rolicky time, with suitable 
entertainment that proved tremendously popular 
with the gang. 


Southeastern lowa Dealers Hold Annual 


Waterways, Trade Extension, Reroofing, Window Display and Service Rooms, and 
Selling Farm Equipment, Subjects of Helpful Discussions 


(Continued from front page) 
committees, this occupying the entire morning 
session. 

The afternoon session opened with a snappy 
exhibition of group singing on the part of the 
lun:bermen, after which W. L. Harding, for- 
mer governor of lowa and the feature speaker 
of the convention, was introduced. Business 
men aud shippers of Burlington were guests 
of the association officials to hear Mr. Har- 
ding speak on “Development of the St. Law- 
rence Waterway,” and its importance to the 
lumber industry. Mr. Harding is president 
of the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence Tidewater 
Association. 

“No nation can long be commercially great 
that does not have contact with the ocean, 
nor can any part of a nation,” declared the 
speaker. Mr. Harding pointed out that 87 
percent of our exports go to north European 
ports, and said that whenever a shipper uses 
the St. Lawrence River to get to Europe he 
is going directly to his market. Lindbergh’s 
flight to Paris was cited as an example of the 
direct route. 


Picturing Chicago as a port for ocean- 
going liners efter completion of the proposed 
25 miles of canalization necessary to complete 
the route down the St. Lawrence, Lake On- 
tario and Lake Erie, Mr. Harding declared 
that a 20-foot channel would permit 87 percent 
of the world’s tonnage to come to that point. 
Explaining what this would mean to lowa 
farmers and middle-West States, Mr. Harding 
cited the rate on wheat from Chicago to Liver- 
pool, 20% cents a bushel. “When the St. Law- 
rence River is open, and these ocean vessels 
can come to Chicago and load their grain, the 
rate will be 10 cents a bushel,” he insisted. 
Approximately 350,000,000 bushels of corn 
move in lowa every year, and the saving 
would be $35,000,000. 

To bring his argument directly to the lum- 
bermen, Mr. Harding said: “Start a ship- 
ment of lumber from Bellingham or Seattle 
around to New York. The rate is $17.75 a 
thousand to Waterloo, Burlington, Muscatine 
and Newton, and $12 to New York City, a 
difference of $5.75.” The rate from Belling- 
ham to Montreal, a city which he previously 
announced was second in amount of tonnage 
in North America, is $12 a thousand, he de- 
clared, adding that when the St. Lawrence 
River is open so that ocean-going vessels can 
come clear down to Chicago, 3,000,000 feet of 


lumber can be loaded on a boat at any Pacific 
pert, come dows through the Panama Canal 
and up along=the St.. Lawrence River to 


Montreal and dewn to Chicagd tor the same 
$12. 
After citing costs of the proposed. waterway 
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project, the highest estimate of which reached 
$198,000,000, Mr. Harding declared: “What 
is that amount to the United States if you can 
save that much every year. If we don’t save 
it, then every year we don’t save it we pay 
for it, anyway.” 

C. B. Platt, of Des Moines, good will repre- 
sentative of seven clay products companies, 
was the second speaker on the program, ad- 
dressing the lumbermen on the problems of 
the clay products industry. Discussing the 
announcement of certain manufacturers that 
they were going to allow the dealers to set the 
re-sale prices of the products, Mr. Platt urged 
the lumbermen to codperate with the manu- 
facturers in the distribution of clay products, 
which he declared are growing in popularity 
with the trade. 


Tells of Trade Extension Campaign 


_ Donald R. Brewster, of Chicago, was the 
final speaker on the afternoon program. Mr. 


Brewster spoke on “How the Retail Lumber- 
man Can Obtain Practical Benefits From the 
National Trade Extension Campaign.” An- 
nouncing that he had a message which would 
lead the dealers to hope for an increase in 
their total sales, Mr. Brewster outlined in 
detail] the campaign plans. 


We believe that the potential market is 
there and that all it needs is intelligent mer- 
chandising and closer coéperation between the 
manufacturer, the distributer and the retailer 
to build up the lumberman’s volume of busi- 
ness from 32 to 53 percent, he said. 

Explaining that 300 of the leading manu- 
facturers of the country have contributed 
$1,000,000 a year to help build up this business, 
Mr. Brewster pointed out that the lumberman 
was entitled to a reasonable compensation for 
his time and effort and a reasonable return on 
capital invested. 

This result, he said, can only be accom- 
plished by the use of modern merchandising 
methods, the discarding of antiquated ideas, 
and the adoption of new methods to put the 
lumber business on a profitable basis. The 
potential lumber user is becoming more par- 
ticular about what he buys, and wants to 
know all about the material before he makes 
a purchase, Mr. Brewster asserted. He is no 
longer satisfied with buying on guess-work, 
but wants facts and information on what he 
is being sold. 

One of the reasons why substitute materials 
have found the market they have is because 
their manufacturers have been using modern 
methods while the lumbermen have not. We 
believe we have the plans, ability, the capital 
and the organization to put lumber in a com- 
manding position, to reverse the present condi- 
tion and to increase the sales instead of al- 
lowing them to decrease from year to year, he 
told the assembled lumbermen. 

The extension campaign is telling the public 
about wood in order to make it lumber con- 
scious, conscious of the economy of its first 
cost and its maintenance cost, he concluded. 


The Banquet 


Last night a banquet was held in Hotel Bur- 
lington for lumbermen and their wives, with 
W. H. Grupe, of Burlington, president of the 
Lagomarcino-Grupe Co., as the speaker of the 
evening. Mr. Grupe spoke interestingly on his 
travels through Europe, and told several 
amusing anecdotes touching on the lumber 
business. 

Former Gov. W. L. Harding was also on 
the evening program, discussing agricultural 
problems briefly. He was followed in a short 
talk by Chief William Red Fox, full blooded 
Sioux Indian, who told something of the past 
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and present of his people. Chief Red Fox 
was attired in native costume. 

A dancing party and cards in the hotel ball 
room concluded the evening’s entertainment. 


THURSDAY MORNING 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

BurLINGTON, Iowa, Feb. 2.—A resolution was 
adopted by the Southeastern Iowa Retail Lum- 
bermen’s Associaton at the closing session of its 
convention today, endorsing and approving the 
resolution regarding corporation tax which was 
recently passed by the Northwestern Lumber- 
men’s Association. The resolution favors the 
reduction of the corporation income tax from 
13% percent to a rate not in excess of 10 
percent. . 

Another resolution was adopted protesting 
against the action of the lowa Legionnaire, State 
American Legion publication, which is charged 
to have taken an attitude detrimental to the 
business of the retail lumbermen. 

A third resolution asks the Northwestern 
Lumbermen’s Association for representation 
from southeastern Iowa, while other resolutions 
adopted endorse the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence 
waterway project and extend the thanks of the 
association to retail and wholesale lumber deal- 
ers and manufacturers and their ladies, members 
of the Moonlight Club and the Greater Burling- 
ton Association for the courtesies and hospitality 
extended at the convention. 


Officers Elected 


Officers elected by the lumbermen at this 
morning’s session are: 

President—J. H. Kendig, Muscatine. 

Vice president—Rex. V. Porter, Oskaloosa. 

Secretary-treasurer—Oscar F. 
Packwood. 

Directors—E. D. Russell, Douds; N. S. Mer- 
cer, Marengo, and Roy Denniston, Newton. 

The ladies’ auxilary elected Mrs. Charles D. 
Marckres, of Oskaloosa, president; Mr. Arthur 
Ellis, of Burlington, vice president; Mrs. A. L. 
Dice, of West Liberty, secretary, and Mrs. 
Lawrence Falvey, of Albia, treasurer. 

T. S. Archibald, of Davenport, was re-elected 
president of the Moonlight Club; C. D. 
Marckres, of Oskalosa, was renamed secretary 
and treasurer, and J. M. Furlong, of Keokuk, 
director for two years. 

Frank G. Nebiker, secretary of the Burling- 
ton Building & Loan Association, opened the 
morning session with an address entitled, “Build- 
ing and Loan Association—Its Advantages Both 
to the Community and the Home Builder.” 


Steigleder, 


Retailer Must Advertise His Product 


He was followed by W. H. Badeaux, of Min- 
neapolis, secretary of the Northwestern Lum- 
bermen’s Association, who spoke on “Getting 
Your Money’s Worth.” ‘After endorsing the 
St. Lawrence River waterway project outlined 
to the lumbermen yesterday by former Gov. W. 
L. Harding, Mr. Badeaux told of the new com- 
petition which is confronting the lumber industry 
today, discussing the clever advertising that is 
selling automobiles, radios, cosmetics, tobaccos, 
etc. Repeating a number of the advertising 
slogans which these companies have adopted, 
he declared that “All of this advertising is really 
telling the consumer nothing of value.” The 
influence, however, of this type of advertising is 
what is creating the enormous sales, he said. 
“The farmer has had good crops but other 
industries have come in and lumbermen have 
neglected to tell their story to the consumer 
with a vehicle that will meet the competition of 
the other advertiser,” he stated, following with 
an outline of the advertising campaign in news- 
papers and farm magazines which the association 
has now under way. 


Farm Equipment Selling Essentials 


Gene Racey, of Pulaski, Iowa, with the Worm- 
houdt Lumber Co., discussed “Selling Farm 
Equipment.” He declared there are three essen- 
tials, a good product, a thorough knowledge of 
that product, and truthful and convincing state- 
ments of what you know of that product Br 
“Rea 


why your prospective buyer needs it. 





salesmanship is truth,” Mr. Racey asserted. 
“That is all, the simplest word in the dictionary. 
The buyer buys first because he needs the prod- 
uct; second, because of the service it is going 
to give him, and, third, because he is convinced 
the price is reasonable.” Don’t knock your com- 
petitor or his. products, Mr. Racey warned,. for 
that very moment you bring your customer’s 
attention to the fact that you were trying to 
make a sale and you impress him with insin- 
cerity. “Don’t make the mistake of saying too 
much, for you may talk yourself out of a sale; 
so quit when he is ready to buy,” he advised. 


THURSDAY AFTERNOON 


Opening the afternoon session, F. H. Parker, 
of Chicago, with the Red Cedar Shingle Bureau, 
discussed reroofing business and explained the 
best methods through a series of charts and 
pictures. He emphasized the use of 5d rust- 
proof shingle nails as one of the vitally impor- 
tant factors in the work. Many people do not 
know the possibilty of reshingling over the old 
roof, he declared, and urged the lumbermen to 
take advantage of this opportunity to get new 
business. 

“Problems in the Federal Reserve System” 


one other salesman and one applicator. To say 
that they have been successful is putting it 
mildly, as they have not only looked up prospects 
of their own but seem to keep in touch with their 
old company and their prospects.” 

A discussion on “Window Display and Serv- 
ice Rooms” was led by J. H. Kendig, of Musca- 
tine, and on “Remodeling and Repairing,” by 
E. B. Warner, of North English. 

The convention closed tonight with the danc- 
ing party at which the Moonlight Club was host 
to the lumbermen. 


Call for Grade-Marked Pine 


New Orteans, La., Jan. 30.—An increasing 
demand for grade-marked southern pine lumber 
is reflected by reports received by the Southern 
Pine Association from its inspector who trav- 
els among the mills to supervise grade-marking 
practice. os 

In commenting. ori these reports and other 
information reaching: the association, Secretary- 
manager Berckes states: “For a long time 
buyers of lumber apparently did not fully 

realize the. benefits 











Members of the Southern Pine Association inspection department as 
they appeared at a recent conference with officials of the association 
and W. T. Murray, prominent southern pine manufacturer of New 
Mr. Murray is second to the left, front row. Extended 
field service and the promotion of grade-marking among consumers 
and distributers were policies of the association impressed upon the 
Association Photo 


Rochelle, La. 


inspectors at. the mecting—Southern Pine 


was the subject of.a lecture by Prof. Charles S. 
Tippetts, of the State University of Iowa, who, 
after outlining the systems which were in effect 
before the organization of the Federal Reserve, 
told in detail of the operations of the new sys- 
tem. In prescribing a cure for bank failures, 
Prof. Tippetts said, “I am strongly in favor of 
having some kind of a test for the men who 
actually have to lend the banks’ money. We have 
one for public accountants and professional men. 
Why not for bankers? The banking system can 
be remedied but we must have examinations 
that will really do the trick.” He also strongly 
advocated more frequent examination of banks, 
and at the close of his lecture discussed banking 
problems informally with the lumbermen. 


Direct Roofing Sales 


H. S. Wormhoudt, of Ottumwa, then led a 
discussion on “Direct Roofing Sales.” “We have 
talked methods and plans of combating the fly- 
by-night roofer, but how many of you have 
adopted plans whereby you have combatted the 
slick selling methods of the reroofer success- 
fully?” he asked. Telling of his own experi- 
ences, Mr. Wormhoudt said he had met a sales- 
man for a reroofing concern who stated his dis- 
satisfaction with a certain company in its method 
of settlement of commissions.. “His enmity 
toward this concern was so evident that I made 
him a proposition to work for our company on 
a commission basis, which was accepted by him, 





grade-marking afforded 
them, and they did not 
particularly specify 
grade - marked lumber 
in their purchases. The 
tendency now seems to 
be swinging in the 
other direction and it is 
a general feeling among 
our mills which are 
grade - marking that 
they will benefit by giv- 
ing. this added protec- 
tion to their custom- 
ers.” ; 

_ Mr. Berckes stated 
that a large Florida 
subscriber reports hav- 
ing recently received an 
order for twelve cars 
of grade-marked south- 
ern. pine and it was 
specifically stated that 
customers did not wish 
the stock if unmarked. 
Another mill in Ala- 
bama has recently 
had two or three re- 
quests for cars of 
grade-marked flooring. 
A Mississippi sub- 
scriber also reports having received orders 
from retailers asking particularly for grade- 
marked stock. 

“With the activity of the National Commit- 
tee on Wood Utilization of the Department of 
Commerce among consumers and specifiers of 
lumber,” continued Mr. Berckes, “there should 
be a growing tendency in this direction, and I 
feel more optimistic than ever before as to the 
nearness of the time when the grade-marking 
of lumber will be almost universal. The desire 
of the American public to purchase identified 
products is today reflecting itself in almost 
every industry.” 


‘THE op Capen house in Topsfield, Mass., 
reputed by local tradition and in town records 
to have been built previous to 1700, and now 
the home of the Topsfield Historical Society, 
is an interesting example of pre-revolutionary 
architecture and of the sturdy longevity of 
homes built of wood. Its stout doors, tiny 
leaded window panes, heavily beamed ceilings 
and enormous fireplaces are a few of the fea- 
tures which have been carefully preserved in 
the recent restoration of the delightful old 
colonial structure to its original appearance. 

The colonial furniture lends atmosphere, and 
the location of the house, which is in a field, 
off the main road, adds to the illusion of 
aloofness from the world of today. 
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Southwesterners Close Historic Convention 


[Continued from Front Page] 


He said that southern pine manufacturers 
have been in the past considered poor sales- 
men, but that time is largely past, as that 
is a condition that goes hand in hand with 
quantity production. The sawmill operator 
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Jefferson City, Mo.; 
Elected President 
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Corning, Ark.; 
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who runs his plant on the basis of quan- 
tity production only, is the one who uses 
the poorest and most antiquated methods of 
merchandising his products. 

“And right here,” he continued, “let me 
say a word for the exclusive benefit of our 
manufacturers. If they will get off of quan- 
tity production basis and put their plants on 
basis of quality production, converting their 
} timber into such items of stock as are most 
suitable for the consuming trade, they will 
y increase their realization. Quantity produc- 

tion may result in a lower cost, but this sav- 
ing will be lost several times in the lower 
prices at which they will have to sell the 
products they may make.” 
Mr. Sheppard added that the southern 
i pine manufacturers’ reputation for poor sales- 
manship had been passed on to their West 
Coast friends. “But how about you, how 
good a salesman are you, Mr. Retailer?” he 
asked. The average lumber dealer is con- 
sidered a successful business man, but prob- 
ably proper sale of his goods engages the 
least thought and effort of any branch of 
his business. Mr. Sheppard said that the 
Southern Pine Association stands ready to 
help retailers in that phase of their business, 
and that its trade promotion experts would 
be glad to meet with district gatherings of 
retailers in any part of the Southwestern 
territory, and render every assistance they 
could toward promoting sales of southern 
pine lumber. 
Mr. Sheppard closed his address by giving 
“Fifteen Reasons Why Lumber Should Be 
Trade Marked and Grade Marked,” which 
reasons appear on the opposite page. 
The Friday forenoon session, the final one 
of the convention, opened with an interesting 
: and very practical talk on the subject “Fewer 
Bad Debts,” by E. D. Ferguson, of the E. 
C. Robinson Lumber Co., Blytheville, Ark. 


i Can Not Avoid Giving Credit 


: Mr. Ferguson said that it must be recog- 

nized at the outset that the lumber business 
i is inherently a credit business. It cannot be 
{ conducted on the Piggly-Wiggly basis. Two 


Nore: A report of the Wednesday and 
Thursday sessions of annual convention 
of the Southwestern Lumbermen’s Asso- 
ciation appeared on pages 56 to 60, in- 
clusive, of the Jan. 28 issue of the AMEr- 
ICAN LUMBERMAN.—EDITOR. 





things are essential in preventing credit 
losses. One of these is proper investigation 
of the prospective customer’s credit standing 
before selling him, while the other has to 
do with actually getting the cash at the 
proper time. He said that as an aid in 
determining credits he had prepared a set of 
eight questions which he had typewritten on 
a slip of paper and kept under the glass top 
of his desk, and every time any one wanted 
goods on credit he glanced over this list of 
questions before giving his decision. The 
eight questions which he asks himself as 
basis for granting credit are as follows: 
1. Are they financially responsible? 
2. Will they come and pay, or will we 
have to send collector? 
3. Would you be willing to stand for 
the account? 
4. Have you the correct address? 
5. Are definitely understood terms of 
sale noted on invoice? 
6. Can we file lien if necessary? 
7. Have you correct description of 
property? 
8. Do you think the account will be 
tolerated, or appreciated? 

In the next place, Mr. Ferguson said, the 
lumber dealer should take a leaf from the 
banker’s book and insist that the buyer per- 
sonally supply full information as to his 
financial standing, provided the prospective 
purchase is of sufficient volume to make it 
necessary or desirable to have such informa- 
tion. For that purpose a special form is 
used, which is mimeographed on a sheet 5% 
inches wide by 8% inches long, punched with 
two holes for loose leaf binder. The follow- 
ing is a copy of this form: 

CREDIT INFORMATION BLANK 
DEE oe veeeenese 0 cebsesdsnetestsneaeees 
EE nalvae gales 0000 s6 +00 0b kb bes eC rea 
,  . Sr em res Se 
Description of property........cceccccees 
We DO Gc vi vce cccoctceveccesocces 


ee 


ee SO IE c cc cccaccecusscesesewge 
Any liens or judgments............+e08- 
Amount of insurance carried............ 
A I casa er acre bar eendeuncesse 
Amount of life insurance carried........ 
What company 
Employer’s name 
How long employed there............+.-. 


CR eee 


ee ee 


pee Approximate yearly income..... 
How many persons dependent upon you?.. 


eee eee eee eee ee eeeeeeeeeee 


How payable 
Name of carpenter or contractor......... 
What bank do you have an account with? 
References 


Signature 

Finally, it is necessary to follow up collec- 
tions in a systematic and persistent way if 
the objective of fewer bad debts is to be 
realized. Haphazard methods will not do. 
Mr. Ferguson said he got excellent results 
from use of the telephone, which he regards 
as one of his most effective collection agents. 
“A telephone call is next to a personal call, 
and in some cases it is even better,” said he. 
He explained that some debtors are hard to 
reach, and often not at home when the col- 


Creating Farm Business, Reducing Credit Losses, Building Beauty Into Homes, Trade 
Extension, Are Chief Topics of Final Session 


lector call$, but they usually can be reached 
by telephone at their homes around supper 
time. Therefore, he makes a practice of 
keeping a list of such debtors on his desk and 
of calling them up the last thing before 
leaving the office in the evening, thus usually 
catching them at home. 

For some time his firm has been giving 19 
percent discount for cash, which has worked 
very well. He explained that, by common 
consent of the dealers of the community, 
prices had been so adjusted as to permit 
such discount without satrificing legitimate 
profit. Any time within thirty days is con- 
sidered to be “cash” payment, and if the 
customer paying at the end of sixty days 
insists that he is entitled to the discount 
Mr. Ferguson does not quarrel with him. 
Even ninety days after the sale a portion 
of the discount may be allowed if it seems 
advisable to do so. In other words, the dis- 
count is a rather flexible proposition, but 
affords a basis that, from the customer's 
standpoint, can be urged as an incentive for 
paying accounts that otherwise might drag 
along much longer. 

A third form used with good success by 
Mr. Ferguson consists of a card which is 
given to customers who make periodical pay- 
ments, being used like a passbook. Mr. Fer- 
guson says this is preferable to giving sep- 
arate receipts for each payment, especially as 
many of his customers are negroes, who are 
rather careless about such matters and likely 
to lose their receipts and thus cause misun- 
derstandings. All payments are entered on 


the card, which measures 3%4x5% inches 
and is headed “Memorandum of Amounts 
Paid E. C. Robinson Lumber Co. By....... 
Monthly Payment $................ 

The balance of the card is ruled in vertical 
colums headed, “Date,” “Total Paid,” “Inter- 
est,” “Principal,” “Balance,” and “Receipt.” At 























A. P. SANBORN, E. D. FERGUSON, 
Chapman, Kan.; Blytheville, Ark.; 


Spoke on “Promoting Discussed “Fewer 
Farm Sales” Bad Debts” 


the bottom of the card is a printed line to the 
effect that interest at 10 percent is charged on 
monthly balances. 


How to Create Farm Business 
The next speaker was Austin P. Sanborn of 
the A. M. Sanborn Lumber Co., Chapman, 
Kan., on “Promoting Farm Sales.” Mr. 
Sanborn said that his firm has been devoting 
considerable attention to developing business 
in portable farm buildings, with good success. 
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i 
It has built and sold a number of portable 
granaries, with capacity of 640 bushels, at 
115 each, thus meeting a demand which 
heretofore has largely been supplied by metal 
granaries. The company has also built nu- 
merous hog feeders, mash feeders for poultry, 
poultry houses, hog houses etc., from plans 
prepared by the State agricultural college. 

Mr. Sanborn said that the company now 
is working on a project for building portable 
farm structures in sections, to be put to- 
gether by bolts. Thus they can be very 
conveniently hauled to the farm and set up 
wherever desired. Mr. Sanborn said that 
he expected to be able to create some good 
business this way. This method of construc- 
tion looks especially good to the tenant 
farmer, as when he moves he can take the 
buildings down and haul them to his next 
location. Mr. Sanborn said that the com- 
pany right now is working on twenty brooder 
houses and forty hog houses of this type. 

The speaker said that his company made a 
practice in its advertising of quoting prices 
on the buildings described, as he believed 
this gets more direct results than simply 
telling about the buildings and allowing the 
interest to dissipate 


building shows, fairs etc. could do so through 
the secretary of the association. It is not 
the idea that these shall be in any sense 
displays by individuals, but that they shall be 
sponsored by organized groups in the inter- 
est of lumber and to promote the use of 
wood for home building. 

The gift was accepted, and gratefully ac- 
knowledge on behalf of the Southwestern 


association, by President Hudson. 


[Note: An illustration showing two of 
these units appears on page 76.—Epitor. | 


Tells of Trade Extension Campaign 


The scope and progress of the National 
lumber trade extension campaign was out- 
lined by John M. Gibbs, manager trade ex- 
tension department, National Lumber Manu- 
facturers’ Association, Washington, D. C. 

Mr. Gibbs said that the marked decrease in 
per capita consumption of lumber, notwith- 
standing that there are today more than 
4,500 uses for wood, as compared with 2,000 
at the beginning of the century, is evidence 
that the lumber industry has fallen down on 
the job of merchandising its products. To 


of the lumber industry stands to win so 
much in this enterprise as the retail yards. 
It is the purpose to “tie in” the retail dealer 
with all the activities, so far as possible. 
Important plans of specific benefit to retailers 
are being formulated with a view to stimu- 
lating the use of lumber in remodeling and 
in small house construction. There also is 
in prospect for 1928 a comprehensive sales 
plan, including codperative and joint adver- 
tising, whereby the retailer will be brought 
into direct contact with the home builder, 
through a series of co6perative projects now 
being developed. The retailer can help in 
this trade extension movement, said he, by 
educating his trade to appreciate lumber and 
to distinguish between good and poor lumber. 
A truly profitable, permanent business can 
be built only by selling good lumber. 


Should Consider “Appearance Value” 


Next on the program came an extraordinarily 
interesting address by H. Merle Smith, on 
“The Responsibility of the Retail Lumberman 
for Proper Construction in His Community.” 
Mr. Smith is public relations representative of 
the J. C. Nichols Co., Kansas City, which 


organization is re- 





without a sale be- 
cause of the extra ef- 
fort required on the 
part of the prospect to 
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Reasons Why Lumber Should Be Trade- 


Marked and Grade-Marked 


[From address delivered by C. C. Sheppard, general manager Louisiana 
Central Lumber Co., Clarks, La., at Southwestern convention. | 


1. It encourages more careful and uniform grading. 

2. It improves the trimming and gives the lumber a better appearance. 

3. It identifies the grade from manufacturer to ultimate consumer and is a 
potent factor in establishing confidence in all concerned. 

4. It distinguishes lumber that is well manufactured, properly seasoned and 
carefully graded, from “just lumber.” 

5. In case of official inspection or reinspection, responsibility of manufacturer 
can readily be determined. 

6. It forms a sound basis for advertising and trade extension work. 

7. It is a guaranty of American lumber standards. 

8. It is a certificate of quality, assuring integrity of grade. 

9. It is a powerful weapon against substitutes. 

10. It saves the dealer the expense of regrading his stock. 

11. It will educate the public that good lumber can still be obtained. _ 

It will simplify architect’s specifications and assure his getting what he 

specifies, thus extending the use of lumber. 

13. If dealers generally would handle trade-marked, grade-marked lumber, it 

would be a powerful influence to help stabilize their market and would lift 

their competition up to a higher plane of service. 

It would be a tremendous influence for better-built homes and buildings. 

It will be the means by which the industry can avoid a “pure food law” by 

Congress or some of the legislatures. 


sponsible -for the de- 
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tion known as_ the 
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sired building would 
cost. Mr. Sanborn : 
said that another advantage of quoting prices 
was that it counteracts the idea that somehow 
has got abroad that the cost of building 1s 
high, where as in relation to the current level 
of prices for everything else, the cost of 
building is not high. 


Presents West Coast Exhibit 


On behalf of the West Coast Lumber Bu- 
reau, C. J. Blanchard then presented to the 
Southwestern association the beautiful ex- 
hibit which had done service during the 
meeting as registration headquarters. Mr. 
Blanchard said that the booth represented 
85 percent of the forest products that go 
into the homes of the United States. This 
splendid exhibit is but one of seventeen similar 
exhibits built by the West Coast Lumber 
Bureau to be presented to various retail as- 
sociations. It is built in three sections, 
of twenty-four feet each, a total of seventy- 
two feet. They show the various West Coast 
products in actual position on the structure, 
just as they would appear on a house or other 
building. It is hoped that they will be 
used freely for exhibition purposes through- 
out the association territory. Mr. Blanchard 
explained that groups of retailers desiring to 
arrange for exhibiting this display at home- 








restore the prestige of wood and broaden 
its markets is the purpose of the present 
campaign. 

Beyond doubt, said Mr. Gibbs, this move- 
ment represents the organized lumber indus- 
try’s most important activity. Through this 
medium, the lumbermen literally are telling 
the world all about wood. Moreover, it is 
paving the way for the perpetuation of our 
forests by making it profitable to grow trees. 
He who sells lumber well, pioneers for the 
forester. And the lumberman today must 
actually sell his product, for he finds himself 
in competition with a variety of products, 
even though many of them may be but pass- 
ing fads. Mr. Gibbs mentioned that the ad- 
vertising budget of the campaign calls for 
expenditure of $50,000 for the preparation of 
material in connection with a proposed retail 
dealer service bureau, if the plan is accept- 
able to the retail associations and approved 
by the trade extension committee. He em- 
phasized the fact that the trade extension 
program is committed to the policy of fur- 
thering the use of grade-marked and trade- 
marked American Standard lumber, which, 
he said, is synonymous with quality lumber, 
and invariably results in satisfied customers. 

In closing, Mr. Gibbs said that no branch 


come one of the show 
places of the city. 

The theme of Mr. Smith’s address was that 
it is the duty of the retail lumberman so to 
counsel his customers who are building homes 
as to add to rather than detract from the 
“appearance value” of the town or community. 
He portrayed in striking terms the misfits that 
result from introducing into a wrong environ- 
ment a design of house that may be all right in 
its proper place and setting. The speaker told 
of one house he had seen recently that showed 
a combination of Dutch Colonial, old English 
and early Mediterranean influences, which he 
designated as an “architectural League of Na- 
tions.” 


Mr. Smith was not very enthusiastic about 
the ordinary run of what he termed “factory- 
made” plan books and plan services used by 
many retailers, although admitting that some 
plan books and services were good. 

He said that one of the finest things that 
retail lumbermen can do is to inject into their 
communities the idea of not only making build- 
ings structurally sound and well-built, but also 
imparting beauty of design and sincerity of pur- 
pose to the buildings that they have a part in 
constructing. The speaker indicated that by 
sincerity of purpose he meant that a building 
should be architecturally suited to the use to 
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which it is to be put, and that it be what it 
purports to be, both in design and in material. 


Pay Tribute to Departed Members 


The report of the committee on necrology 
was read by J. R. Proctor, California, Mo., and 
the convention stood in silent tribute to the 
memories of the following members who passed 
away during the last year: 

April 1, 1927: W. BRB. Pickering, Pickering 
Lumber Co., Kansas City, Mo., 77 years. 

June 10, 1927: T. F. Coyne, Coyne Lumber 
Co., Webb City, Mo., 56 years. 

Nov. 21, 1927: T. E. Fears, William Cam- 
eron & Co., Altus, Okla., 51 years. 

Nov. 26, 1927: A. D. Pinley, Finley Lumber 
Co., Leroy, Kan., 76 years. 

Date not given: A. L. West, A. L. West 
Lumber Co., Oklahoma City, Okla. 


Dec. 13, 1927: P. J. Weaver, 
Kan., 84 years. 


Date not given: 


Louisburg, 
L. J. White, Hutchinson, 


Adopt Set of Resolutions 


The report of the committee on resolutions 
was next presented, and adopted as follows: 


TRADE EXTENSION: We congratulate the Na- 
tional Lumber Manufacturers’ Association on 
their success in arranging the large trade pro- 
motion program. We note with satisfaction 
that a branch office has been established in 
Kansas City, and pledge for our association the 
fullest accord in carrying forward the very 
promising and creditable plans. 


INCOME AND INHERITANCE TAXES: We main- 
tain that the present income tax as imposed on 
corporations is exorbitant and unfair and rec- 
ommend a reduction to the end that corpora- 
tion tax be more in conformity with individual 
and partnership levies. We ask the Congress 
to repeal the federal inheritance tax, believing 
that this source of revenue should be the ex- 
elusive prerogative of the different States. 


FORESTRY: We recommend a _ conservative 
forestry policy, based on land taxation at a 
nominal value, with a tax on the timber as 
marketed. 


FLoop CONTROL: We recognize the necessity 
of adequate flood control of the Mississippi 


River and its tributaries and therefore recom- 
mend complete federal authority and control. 


CEMENT SALES: We believe the retail lum- 
ber dealer and building material dealers are 
the logical and economic distributors of port- 
land cement, and that cement manufacturers 
should confine their sales to these agencies. 

WorK WITH AGRICULTURAL COLLEGES: We 
approve the contemplated plan of codperative 
work with the State agricultural colleges, be- 
lieving that with our joint efforts more farm 














HARRY SMITH, 
St. Joseph, Mo.; 
Both Elected Directors for Three-year Term 


J. W. DEAL, 
Kansas City, Mo.; 


construction of a better character may be se- 
cured, our business increased, and a public serv- 
ice rendered. 

OUACHITA NATIONAL ParRK: The State of 
Arkansas having the site for a wonderful nat- 
ural park, and the acreage already largely be- 
longing to the Government, we endorse the 
proposal to establish in that State the Ouachita 
National Park. 


GENERAL: We desire to express our personal 
appreciation to the officers of our association, 


a 
and especially of the splendid work of our Te- 
tiring president, Kennett Hudson, and we es. 
pecially commend the untiring efforts of our 
splendid and efficient Secretary, E. E. Ww 

We desire to express our appreciation of 
the services of the various committees, the Kan. 
sas City Hoo-Hoo Club, the Lumber “Sals,” ang 
the speakers who have so largely contributeg 
to the success of this convention. We also ap- 
preciate the support of the many exhibitors who 
by arranging exhibits in Convention Hall haye 
helped make possible such a large and succegs. 
ful gathering. 

We appreciate the cordial attitude of the 
press in conveying to the public a proper re. 
port of our convention activities. 


The New Officers and Directors 


The committee on nominations then presented J 
the following recommendations for officers and 
directors, which were unanimously accepted: 


President—C. G. Scruggs, Jefferson City, Mo. 

First Vice President—Charles R. Black, Corn- 
ing, Ark. 

Second Vice 
Wichita, Kan. 

Third Vice President—O. K. Spurrier, Okla- 
homa City, Okla. 


Directors for Three-Year Term 


MissourI—J. W. Deal, Kansas City; Frank 
Daniels, Kansas City; Fred Stigman, Spring- 
field; Harry Smith, St. Joseph. 

Kansas—T. R. Cauthers, Ashland; J. w. 
Berry, Manhattan; C. T. Benbow, Dodge City; 
W. S. Pettit, Neodesha. 


ARKANSAS—Andy Smith, Little Rock. 

OKLAHOMA—Kennett Hudson, Ardmore, Roy 
Gaither, Altus; Ed Shultz, Chickasha; H. R. 
Crews, Tulsa. 

For two-year term to fill the unexpired term 
of O. K. Spurrier: Vern Hays, Blackwell, Okla. 


President—C. S. Lawrence, 


President-elect Scruggs and others of the 
newly elected officers were then introduced, each 
briefly expressing his appreciation of the honor 
conferred upon him and pledging his best ef- 
forts for the welfare of the association during 
his term of office. The convention was then 
declared adjourned. 


Southwestern Convention Notes and Interviews 


The playlet staged Wednesday evening under 
the auspices of the West Coast Lumber Bu- 
real was very amusing and well carried out. It 
was in two acts, the first showing the office 











Mr. Mossback discourages idea of building 


of “I. B. Mossback,” while the second showed 
the up-to-date business quarters of “I. M. A. 
Livewire.” C. J. Blanchard, of the Bureau, 
“doubled” in these parts, and did a good job 
in both. Mr. and Mrs. E. N. Bouetell, of 
Kansas City, took the parts of a young couple 
planning for their first home, while the roles 
of traveling lumber salesman and contractor 
were taken by Mark Miles and Mr. Jones, re- 


spectively. All of the gentlemen named are 
identified with the lumber industry. The “plot” 
was very simple, but afforded ample scope for 
effectively contrasting the merchandising meth- 
ods of Mr. Mossback and Mr. Livewire. 


The entertainment features of the convention, 
arranged by the Kansas City Hoo-Hoo Club, 
A. L. Jones, chairman, as usual were of high 
quality, and greatly enjoyed by all. The high 
point was the annual “Buzz-saw Revue,” which 
was held in the Convention Hall on Wednes- 
day evening. 


The social and recreational needs of the ladies 
were fully met by a succession of teas, theater 
parties etc., with dancing on two of the eve- 
nings. 


The Hoo-Hoo banquet and concatenation, 
held at the Muehlebach Hotel Thursday eve- 
ning, was honored by the presence of Snark of 
the Universe J. M. Brown, Secretary-manager 
Henry R. Isherwood, and most of the Supreme 
Nine. Following the banquet a large class of 
kittens were initiated into the mysteries of 
the Order. 


Almost equal in educational value to the con- 
vention program itself was the great array of 
exhibits which filled that part of the area of the 
convention hall not needed for the actual pro- 
ceedings. A gratifyingly large percentage of 
the exhibits were devoted to wodd and wood 


products. By the time visitors had inspected 
the attractive and educational exhibits . of 
the Pickering Lumber Co., the Long-Bell 


Lumber Co., the Exchange Sawmill Sales Co., 
the Southern Pine Association and numerous 
others, they could hardly help forming a some- 
what adequate idea of the importance of the 


lumber industry and the great part which it plays 
in the conception of the homes of the country. 
Among exhibitors other than those already 
named were the Andersen Lumber Co., manu- 
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Mr. Livewire sells young couple a home 


facturer of white pine window frames, Bay- 
port, Minn.; the E. L. Bruce Lumber Co. 
Memphis, Tenn.; Central Coal & Coke Co. 
Kansas City, Mo.; Dierks Lumber & Coal Co. 
Kansas City, Mo.; the Lehon Co., manufacturer 
of Mulehide shingles and roofing; the Mason 
Fibre Co., Cihcago; Weyerhaeuser Sales Co., 
Spokane, Wash., and dozens of others, includ- 
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—— 
ing many displays by local dealers of nationally 
advertised lumber and other products. 


What They Said About Business 


c. G. Scruccs, of the Scruggs-Guhleman 
Lumber Co., Jefferson City, Mo.—Business is 
ood with us. We closed last year with a 
satisfactory gain over 1926, and see no reason 
why 1928 should not be equally satisfactory. 
One thing that is quite noticeable is that we 
are selling more of the so called sidelines or 
substitutes than formerly. In fact lumber sales 
at our two yards last year were only about 40 

cent of the total volume. We are keeping 
our stocks well filled out right along as we be- 
fieve it is good policy to have the lumber on 
A hand to met all demands. If you want to sell 
fymber, you have got to have it on hand when 
called for. 

J.S. Martin, J. S. Martin Lumber Co., Harts- 
horne, Okla—Our section was hard hit by 
cotton crop failure last year, due to the boll 


Wasuincton, D. C,, Jan. 31.—The dinner 
given at the National Press Club tonight by 
the executive committee of the board of direc- 
tors, National Lumber Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, with more than fifty active Washington 
newspaper men and many Government officials 
as guests, was a distinct success from every 
point of view. Moving pictures showing opera- 
tions in woods and mills, reforestation in prac- 
tice by leading lumbermen, and the old and new 
West were very impressive and highly enter- 
taining, giving many of the guests their first 
close-up view of the lumber industry at work. 

Furthermore, the dinner was good, the serv- 
ice first-class, the speeches short and to the 
point, with many a bit of good humor that 
kept all hands at ease. 

E. L. Carpenter, of Minneapolis, president 
of the Shevlin, Carpenter & Clarke Co., and 
vice president of the National Lumber Manu- 
facturers’ Association, presided. Members of 
the executive committee acted as host at the 
several tables. 

Newspaper men present were generous in 
their compliments of the entertainment, many 
stating they found it highly interesting and 
educational. 

Following the dinner Wilson Compton, sec- 
tetary-manager of the National Association, 
spoke briefly concerning the industry and told 
the guests that the entertainment was arranged 
in order that the Washington newspaper men 
might meet. outstanding representatives of the 
lumber world and become acquainted with 
some of the problems of the industry. He 
stressed the point that the press of the country 
has a rather direct interest in the lumber in- 
dustry since the wood pulp from which news- 
print paper is made comes from the forests 
and a supply for the future must be assured. 

Mr. Compton introduced Mr. Carpenter, 
who spoke very briefly and in turn presented 
Theodore M. Knappen, editorial director of 
the National association, who presented other 
speakers. 


Sketches Romance of Lumber Industry 


Col. W. B. Greeley, chief of the Forest 
Service, sketched briefly the romance of the 
lumber industry. He said the lumberman has 
ever been the two-fisted pioneer, and told how 
he has admired the real lumberjack, declar- 
ing that despite all the tales written about 
him he has yet to receive his just due in this 
regard. 

The lumberman has always played the game 
according to the rules, said Col. Greeley. When 
the rules called for grabbing all the govern- 
ment timber he could, the lumberman did so. 
Now he is in a changing economic era, and 
he is changing to meet the new conditions, 
still playing the game according to the rules. 
Today we find lumbermen, not in isolated in- 
Stances, but numbers of them turning to the 





weevil. Fortunately, we have the Rock Island 
coal mines, which have quite a payroll and have 
been the source of much of our business. We 
are carrying larger stocks than usual, because 
of accumulation at our manufacturing oper- 
ations. We have our own timber and operate 
a portable mill with capacity of about 10,000 
feet a day, which just now is being moved to a 
new location. 


Ernest B. Nentwic, Nentwig Bros. Lumber 
Co., Jefferson City, Mo.—Conditions look pretty 
good for business in our territory. Ours is 
largely city trade. We are carrying about the 
same amount of lumber and stock as usual. 


Eucene Apseort, Abbott &  Kinyon, Fall 
River, Kan.—Business looks good. The farm- 
ers are getting back on their feet, and should be 
coming into the market for building materiai 
to a larger extent than for some time. 


J. R. Mooreneap, Lexington, Mo.—Condi- 
tions in our section are not as favorable as we 


policy of producing timber as a crop to insure 
a supply for the future. 

Col. Greeley spoke following the showing 
of a moving picture film of the operations of 
the Long-Bell Lumber Co. on the West Coast. 
It was a most impressive picture, featuring 
logging operations, timber cruising, railroad 
construction, provisions made for the welfare 
of the workers, replanting as the timber is 
cut ete. 

Coéperation in Waste Elimination 

Axel-H. Oxholm, director of the National 
Committee on Wood Utilization, in a few 
words outlined the origin and work of that 
body. The dinner guests were much im- 
pressed with his declaration that while one 
hears much of the waste in lumbering opera- 
tions, the fact is that most of this waste lies 
at the door of the consumer, not the manu- 
facturer. Mr. Oxholm said there is little 
more that the manufacturer can do in waste 
elimination without the whole-hearted codper- 
ation of the consumer. He urged that mem- 
bers of the press have this in mind in writing 
on lumber and forestry. Mr. Oxholm said he 
had just returned from a visit to New En- 
gland. He was much impressed by the fact 
that the consumer continues to demand lum- 
ber in the same dimensions in which it was 
cut for the Pilgrims in the early days of the 
Republic. Just why it is necessary to continue 
tg..cut lumber in even 2-foot units, he said, 
is cult to understand. Likewise, it is hard 
to see why manufacturers must continue to 
produce lumber in unit widths that obtained 
a century ago: No other country in the world 
does so, he said; and in this connection spoke 
of a cargo of high-grade Russian lumber he 
was invited to inspect in New York, which 
he found cut in odd lengths and in widths, 
not in units of two inches demanded of mills 
in the United States, but down to units of a 
half inch. 

Newspaper Men Express Opinions 

Mr. Knappen presented J. Fred Essary, 
correspondent of the Baltimore Sun and pres- 
ident of the National Press Club, who spoke 
in lighter vein, telling the executive commit- 
tee how glad the club was to have a good cus- 
tomer come along. Mr. Essary concluded by 
telling how greatly he had enjoyed the occa- 
sion and how educational he had found it. 

Theodore Tiller, representing the Baltimore 
Sun and the Atlanta Journal, regaled the lum- 
bermen with his experience as a lumber broker. 
He said he was perhaps a bit careless but he 
bought lumber from small mills without in- 
specting it very closely and shipped it along to 
prospective customers. The rule was for a lot 
of it to be rejected as culls instead of No. 1. 
Meanwhile he had advanced 85 percent in cash 
to the mill and never succeeded in getting any 


could wish, but we are looking for improve- 
ment soon. In fact, it looks as though the 
turning point had been reached, and a change 
for the better apparently is about due. 

F, M. Hartiey, Ives-Hartley Lumber Co., 
Baldwin, Kan.—Conditions are fair. There 
would be plenty of business if the répair work 
and remodeling that ought to be done could be 
got under way, but most of the farmers lack 
the money to go ahead. Our stocks are about 
normal—probably a little smaller than a year or 
so ago. Quick freight service enables the 
dealer to cut down his investment, and still 
carry a supply ample for the needs of his com- 
munity. ; 

Irwin Hanna, Cowley-Lanter Lumber Co., 
Hopkins, Mo.—It is hard to tell about business 
prospects at this time, as everything will de- 
pend on this year’s crop, the farmers still being 
behind the game and not in position to do much 
buying until they realize on this year’s crop. 
Our stocks are about normal. 


National Committee Entertains News Men 


part of it back, and the culls usually more than 
ate up the remaining 15 percent, leaving less 
than a margin of profit. He did not tarry long 
in the game, but embarked in newspaper work, 
first on a small weekly. 

I meet many men in public life who tell me 
they were once in the newspaper game, said 
Mr. Tiller. I can say to you I was once in 
the lumber game and am mighty glad to have 
got out of it. I sometimes feel as if I do not 
want ever to see a sawmill again. Even these 
pictures tonight worried me a little. 


There was much more of the same general 
line of pleasantry and the lumbermen obviously 
enjoyed the occasion quite as much as did their 
guests. 


Tells Purpose of Trade Extension Campaign 


Edgar P. Allen, advertising manager of the 
trade extension department, outlined briefly the 
trade extension campaign and just what it is 
designed to do. He also spoke of the slogan 
contest, which had already been brought to the 
attention of the guests by correspondence, to- 
gether with the list of several hundred slogans 
passed by the preliminary judges. The guests 
were requested to pass upon the slogans and 
select the seven they considered best, and also 
to choose from slogans submitted by contestants 
in their own States the one they considered best 
in the State lay-out. 


Representative McSweeney, of Ohio, who 
hails from Wooster, home town of Mr. Comp- 
ton, spoke briefly. Mr. McSweeney is taking an 
active interest in reforestation and forest re- 
search and has introduced a very comprehen- 
sive bill covering all phases of research work. 
Mr. McSweeney has associated himself in this 
regard with Senator McNary, of Oregon, co- 
author of the Clarke-McNary forestry law. 


Members of the executive committee were 
shown about the new club rooms of the Na- 
tional Press Club. The dinner was served in 
the auditorium, which is a very attractive 
room with beautiful wood trim. This fur- 
nished a splendid introduction to the club. 
The other rooms harmonize with the audi- 
torium and the lumbermen found the’ estab- 
lishment much to their liking. 


The guests and their hosts were highly 
pleased over the reading of some of the many 
odd and striking slogans submitted in the 
national competition. Those read are not on 
the list of possible winners, but some of them 
are most original. and demonstrate the wide 
interest shown in the contest. 


Fire department, chiefs, selectmen and forest 
fire wardens met at Mansfield, Mass., recently 
and formed an organization of towns in that 
part of the State for combating forest fires. 
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Assoctiational Ailsetisina Brings Results, and Is Backed by 
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taking place in the northern country and be- 
lieved this development to be one of the largest 
that has taken place in the history of Canada. 
All this meant the sale of more lumber and new 
improvements in a country which had hereto- 
fore hardly been known. 


President Reviews Year 


In his address, President Roy G. Roberts, of 
Winnipeg harkened back to the association’s 
organization 37 years ago, explaining its aims 
and ambitions then and saying that he believed 
that the organization had carried out many 
of these to the great advantage of the mem- 
bership. He spoke of the business situation 
in the last year, particularly as it applied to 
manufacturing and distributing industries and 
then said that the crop prospects did not mate- 
rialize as expected, which, of course, was a 
disappointment to the lumber dealers in the 
farming district. There is every reason, how- 
ever, he said, to look forward with renewed 
confidence for good times in the farming com- 
munities. He pointed out where the lumber 
dealers could aid the farmers, particularly in 
forwarding every movement for the latter’s 
benefit. As an illustration he pointed out the 
work that is being done toward eradication of 
rust, indicating that much good can come by 
furthering intensive scientific research. 

He referred to the changing world of the 
last few years and how twenty-five years ago 
the retail lumber dealers stocked the yards 
and waited for the people to come in and buy 
the lumber. This is not so today, he declared, 
but he is inclined to think that the retailers 
have been too slow or too stubborn to change 
their manner of doing business, trying, in fact, 
to operate on much the same basis as they did 
years ago. Along this line he said further: 

The confidence of the public and a knowl- 
edge of your goods are two essentials in main- 
taining a profitable business. If you are only 
interested in the results of today and go on 
the principle of letting the future take care 
of itself, you may obtain results without the 
confidence or the knowledge; but if you are 
building for the future, you must realize that 
the foundations of tomorrow are built today; 
they are the most important part of the struc- 
ture and must be built with care and judg- 
ment or the superstructure may fall. 

When plaster cracks, it is usually the fault 
of the foundation, but we criticize the plaster 
and the plasterer. In our business I believe 
that we are inclined to worry about the cracks 
when we should make haste to find and cor- 
rect the faults in the foundation. 


The Case of the Peddler 


He illustrated his talk at this point with a 
story about a peddler who sold oranges at 60 
cents a dozen, but one man succeeded in get- 
ting them for 50 cents and another man for 40 
cents. An acquaintance of the peddler knew 
that his price for the oranges was 60 cents. 
but did not know what he actually sold them 
for, consequently he thought there was a lot of 
money in the business. Mr. Roberts likened 
the peddler and the peddler’s acquaintance to 
some of the lumbermen who are doing business, 
saying that if the first man had retained his 
confidence in his price his volume of business 
would not have consequently been reduced by 
the second peddler. Continuing his figure of 
speech, he likened the second peddler to the 
mail-order houses, new yards where there is 
no room for them, codperative buying. mill-to- 
the-consumer dealers and even some retail 
dealers who, he said, “are trying to cover the 
universe in their activities, all of them in 
business because they saw an opportunity.” 


He did not believe that the so called second 
peddlers are the cause of the retail dealers’ 
troubles, but are the result of shortsightedness. 
Conditions would not have been as aggravated, 
he declared, if the retail lumber dealers had 
revised their manner of doing business as con- 
ditions changed. “No business in this en- 
lightened age,” Mr. Roberts said, “can exist 
or expect to exist unless it is an economic 
necessity and gives a real service to the com- 
munity. It is not sufficient for us to tell the 
people that we are giving them service, but 
we must prove it to their entire satisfaction.” 


Service he defined as an added expense to 
the operating cest, which should be reflected in 
a higher price for lumber or else the lumber 
dealer must reduce his profit. “I am simply 
reminding you of this in the hope that you 
may think of it when you are considering the 
addition of a service which can be performed 
cheaper by your customer than you can per- 
form it.” 


Need for More Knowledge of Business 


Mr. Roberts then emphasized the need for 
the retail lumber dealer knowing more about 
his business than he was required to in the 
past; that he should be well informed on the 
various woods, their uses, strength tests for 
certain construction etc. He thought that some 
substitutes could be handled provided again 
that the lumber dealer knew what these sub- 
stitutes were for and could recommend them 
to his customers. He warned the dealers, 
however, against pushing substitutes, as they 
might be “playing with something that might 
not be permanent.” 

The president spoke wf the $5,000,000 trade 
extension campaign being put on by the Na- 
tional Lumber Manufacturers’ Association in 
the United States and declared that “If it was 
not so tragic it would be extremely laughable 
that an industry such as lumber after all these 
years does not know its own product and has 
done ‘practically nothing to offset the propa- 
ganda spread in such large quantity by our 
friends in other lines of business.” He thought 
that while the campaign was primarily for the 
benefit of dealers in the United States, it would 
have some beneficial effect upon the Canadian 
retailers and they should not fail to take ad- 
vantage of it. 


Mr. Roberts spoke of the advertising cam- 
paign inaugurated by the association during 
the last year, stating that the results of this 
campaign are not known, but if it is as worth 
while as he thought it would be, they should 
make their contributions larger. 

The president concluded his address with a 
plea for the observation by all members of 
the association of the code of ethics adopted 
some years ago. He deplored the activities of 
those who, while pretending to be willing to 
go along were among the first to break the 
code they had agreed to follow. “If you be- 
lieve in your code,” he said, “and endeavor 
honestly to follow it yourself, it will bring all 
of you at least nearer to the perfection in your 
business which I take it for granted you are 


after.” 
Secretary’s Report 


Secretary Fred W. Ritter, of Winnipeg, fol- 
lowed President Roberts with a report of the 
association’s activities during 1927. The finan- 
cial statement showed the organization to be 
in good shape and, in fact, it was suggested 
that some of the surplus be used in furnishing 
more elaborate plan books for the use of the 
membership. 

The building department, Secretary Ritter 


said, had been working overtime a good part of 
last year, turning out special plans, supplyj 
stock plans and bills of material for the mem. 
bers who have requested that service. This 
was only one of the departments of the organj. 
zation which was valuable to the membership 
and they should not hesitate to make use oj 
it to a greater extent than ever before. 

The Mutual Fire Insurance Co., operated 
under the direction of the association, had been 
instrumental in reducing the cost of fire pro- 
tection to the yards, and he hoped that the 
members would continue to codperate in holding 
down fire losses in the future. 

Referring to the work of the committees, he 
particularly stressed that of the legislative com. 
mittee which had sought to have a blue sky law 
passed, applicable to all the Provinces of west. 
ern Canada, and told of the efforts that had 
been made to have the Dominion Government 
eliminate the sales tax. Representatives of 
the association were promised by the minister 
of finance that this sales tax would be grad. 
ually reduced year by year until finally wiped 
out. 

Urges Winter Repair Work 

Secretary Ritter referred particularly to a 
campaign operated by the board of trade to 
provide the unemployed with work during the 
winter. Letters were sent to all of the build 
ing owners and apartment house owners in 
greater Winnipeg, urging them to have all their 
repairs and renovating done during the winter 
months when help is more easily obtained and 
material is cheaper. This winter work com- 
mittee also plans to send a letter to every house 
owner, suggesting how his home may be re- 
paired or improved during the winter months, 
Mr. Ritter pointed out that a similar campaign 
with local boards of trade in other centers 
could be inaugurated by the members in their 
respective communities, all of which would 
mean not only the solving of the unemploy- 
ment problem but more sales volume for the 
retail industry during the quiet period. 

Secretary Ritter spoke of other features of 
the association work, such as the issuance of 
a plan book, the codperation during “Save the 
Forest Week,” preparation of advertising lit- 
erature for the members, and particularly the 
training course sponsored by the association, all 
of which had been very successful and merited 
the continued support of the association mem- 
bership. 


Codperative Advertising Campaign 


Mr. Ritter spoke of the codperative adver- 
tising campaign, which, though only actually 
started in December, has already shown very 
encouraging results, and he argued that if the 
lumbermen wished to insure the further suc- 
cessful conduct of their business, they should 
support this campaign 100 percent strong. “We 
are entering into a period,” he said, “of the 
new competition, and we might just as well 
agree that there are no magic shortcuts or no 
easy ways of meeting this new competition. 
Our association, among other trade associa- 
tions, is the most vital single factor in safe- 
guarding the prosperity of an industry, an 
even an association activity can not be adequate 
to meet the new competition unless it serves 
to bring together all who are concerned with 
the industry. The manufacturers alone, the 
wholesalers alone, or the retailers alone, caf 
not possibly fight the battle, but the organized 
activity of the whole industry, regardless 0 
inter-distribution or regardless of inter-com- 
modity competition, fighting constuctively ™ 
the new competition can and will accomplish 
wonders.” 4 

Secretary Ritter closed his report by urging 
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ll 
ynanimous support in putting an end to unfair 
and unethical competition among the retail 
jumber dealers, declaring that they should make 
it their business to improve standards and see 
to it that the buying public is furnished with 
honest building advice and honest building 
materials. 

How Lumbermen May Aid in Education 


At the noon hour luncheon the delegates 
were addressed by R. A. Hoey, minister of 
education for the provincial government of. 
Manitoba. He gave a very fine talk on 
responsibility in education, pointing out the 
difficulties which were being experienced by 
his department in giving a proper form of edu- 
cation to the young today, particularly because 
there are so many things of a luxurious nature 
which were taking the young people away from 
the home ideals and home responsibilities. He 
said that he felt the lumbermen in their par- 
ticular line of endeavor had a wonderful op- 
portunity to assist the educational depart- 
ments in this matter by stressing the benefit of 
home ideals and bringing back, if possible, 
the old-time understanding of what home really 
should mean to the young. 


WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON 


Following the luncheon, at 2:30, T. A. Wil- 
son, managing director of the Western Manu- 
facturing Co., of Regina, Sask., gave a very 
interesting address on the subject of “Millwork 
in Modern Construction.” This was followed 
by an address given by Rankin Leslie, western 
distributer for the Creo-Dipt Co., on “Remod- 
eling and Re-beautifying.” Mr. Leslie pointed 
out the great strides which had been made in 
the matter of promoting remodeling in certain 
cities in the United States and which had 
proved to be very profitable business to the 
retail lumbermen. He showed how old homes 
could be attractively made practically into new 
homes at very little extra expense and urged 
the lumbermen in western Canada to take more 
of a responsibility in the matter of suggesting 
remodeling and re-beautifying. His address 
from an educational point of view was out- 
standing and was enthusiastically received by 
the delegates. 

At 4:30 the annual meeting of the Retail 
Lumbermen’s Fire Insurance Co. was held, 
which the secretary discussed in his annual 
report. 

At 6:30 a banquet was given to the delegates 
by the Manitoba Gypsum Co. (Ltd.), of Win- 
nipeg, after which the same company was 
host at a smoker and entertainment in the main 
convention hall. 


THURSDAY MORNING 


Thursday morning opened the discussions on 
the foHowing subjects: 

Our code of ethics: 
tute territorial rights? 

How best can the individual tie in with 
our advertising campaign? 

Could short lengths be sold if they could be 
bought at a reasonable price? 

Would end-matching help the sale of short 
length flooring, ceiling and siding? 

Would grade-marking by the manufacturers 
be of any value to the retailer? 

What sidelines are profitable and do they in- 
crease the sale of lumber? 

What is considered the best up-to-date shed 
design and why? 

Is not a free plan service a business puller? 

What about a new plan book for 1929? What 
suggestions can you offer? 

How shall we meet the codperative buying 
movement? : 

Are so-called “snowbirds” in the coal busi- 
hess a serious factor, and if so, how best 
can we meet this problem? 

Are lumber specials a detriment or a bene- 
fit to the trade? 

This proved to be an excellent feature and 
the interest in these various subjects as ‘dis- 
played by the large number of delegates taking 
part in the discussions brought out some val- 
uable ideas and suggestions. 


The noon hour luncheon was attended by 


What should consti- 


over 400 who crowded the large banquet, hall 
to hear E. W. Beatty, K. C., president of the 
Canadian Pacific Railway Co., give an address 
on “Transportation Problems.” 


THURSDAY AFTERNOON 


The afternoon session was turned over to 
the delegates representing the British Colum- 
bia Lumber & Shingle Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation, who ably presented some of the prob- 
lems which they are facing today in their 
desire to codperate with the retailers in meet- 
ing the new competition era. They made it 
quite clear that they intended to codperate 
with the retailers just as whole-heartedly as 
possible in establishing a greater and wider 
use for all wood products. Great praise was 
given to the Prairie dealers for their recent 
success in promoting the extensive advertising 
campaign which is now being carried on in 
all the leading farm papers in the Canadian 
Northwest. The manufacturers assured the re- 
tailers that they were behind them 100 percent 
in this very fine and necessary publicity work. 

Thursday evening was turned over to the 
Winnipeg Hoo-Hoo Club, which at 6:20 staged 
its annual banquet, after which a concatenation 


was held. 
FRIDAY MORNING 


Friday morning session was opened with a 
continuation of discussions on the following 
subjects : 

Would not showrooms or windows be of 
some benefit to our business? 

Does the average lumber dealer use the 
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power of suggestion enough to his customers? 

The practice of guaranteeing bills. 

Stucco and inroads it is making into lum- 
ber sales. 

Shingles as compared with patent shingles 
or roofing. 

Shouldn’t dealers encourage the use of zinc- 
coated shingle nails to assure better cedar 
shingle service? 

Is not our biggest mail-order problem in 
millwork? 

Would cement handled in 50-pound sacks be 
better for the dealer? 

Would flooring, siding and ceiling be better 
handled in four pieces to a bundle instead of 
six? 

Is it better for coal dealers to be licensed 
or taxed? 

What are the relative merits of different 
securities: Mechanic’s liens, mortgages, bills 
of sale etc? 


Has the silo idea died out? If so, why? 


This session proved equally as interesting as 
the one held on Thursday morning and con- 
vinced all delegates that sessions of this nature 
were of great interest and value to a conven- 
tion program. 


Friday luncheon was again largely attended 
to hear an address given by the Rt. Rev. Msgr. 
T. W. Morton, rector of St. Mary’s Pro- 
Cathedral Church, Winnipeg. 


OFFICERS ELECTED 


At 2:30 the annual election of officers took 
place, resulting in the following being elected 
to serve for 1928: 

President—Roy G. Roberts, Winnipeg, Man. 

Vice president—W. E. Kirsch, Moose Jaw, 
Sask. 

Secretary-treasurer—F, W. Ritter, Winnipeg, 
Man. : 

Directors—Manitoba: 
nipeg; W. D. Galvin, 


A. D. McNicol, Win- 
Winnipeg. Saskatche- 
wan: George Carson, Moose Jaw; Oscar 
Sharpe, Prince Albert. Alberta: A. J. Brown, 
Edmonton; F. E. Sine, Calgary. 


Following the election of officers a one-act 
playlet entitled “Dog-eat-Dog,” was presented 
made up of the following cast: 

Mr. Smithers (Grower of Bulbs).......... 
én Rindia ti ansede ae George Tompte, wholesaler 
Mr. Ransom (Manufacturer).............+- 

> alien Jack Garnett, T. R. Dunn Lumber Co. 
Mr. Goof (Building Contractor)........... 

ve vee oes Albert Moore, Monarch Lumber Co. 
Yelper (Marble Contractor)...........ee..+: 

.-Leonard Stannard, Empire Sash & Door Co. 
Howler (Plastering Contractor)..... coadewske 
James McCullough, H. 8. Galbraith Lumber Co. 
Al. Falfa (Sand & Gravel Contractor)...... 

Harry Turnbull, Turnbull & McManus (Ltd.) 


The story of the play was to show how un- 
fair competition entered into all lines of the 
building business, with the result that no one 
makes the profit to which he is entitled. It 
was very ably presented and went over big. 

The convention was officially brought to a 
close at 5 p. m. in preparation for the big 
annual lumbermen’s ball. This was, as usual, 
one of the most largely attended and popular 
functions in Winnipeg’s social life, over 500 
couples taking part. 


(SEES SAGEBAAEGZEGLS 


Retail Stocks Generally Lower 


Boston, Mass., Jan. 30.—In connection with 
the report of the thirty-fourth annual conven- 
tion of the Northeastern Retail Lumbermen’s 
Association, printed on pages 50-55 and 61 of 
the Jan. 28 issue of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
there appeared expressions of opinion on busi- 
ness prospects from many of the prominent 
delegates in attendance at the Northeastern 
sessions, and the following are supplemental 
thereto: 


FreD B. CHAPMAN, Finch, Pruyn Co., Glens 
Falls, N. Y.—The outlook for business is fair in 
my section of the State. Inventories are lower 
than a year ago. Buying won’t begin to much 
extent until early spring, and will probably be 
confined to immediate requirements. 

JOHN C. Barry, Strong & Hale Lumber Co., 
Portland, Conn.—Inventories are 10 to 15 per- 
cent under last year. The outlook for business 
in Connecticut is fair. Collections are fair. 
There was too much apartment building in the 
cities in 1927 and there will be some let-down 
in this type of construction during 1928. 


A. WAYLAND Woop, P. W. Wood Lumber Cor- 
poration, Worcester, Mass.—We are hoping for 
a fair volume. of business in central Massa- 
chusetts this year, but there is nothing in sight 
at this time to lead us to expect much. I can’t 
say definitely just what the condition of retail 
stocks is, but our own stock is about 15 percent 
lower than last year at this time. I believe the 
average is lower in our section, and the dealers 
are buying only what they actually need. 


E. H. Hur .Bert, Driscoll Bros., Ithaca, N. Y. 
—The outlook for business is not encouraging 
in my section. I don’t see anything right now 
to arouse much optimism in and around Ithaca. 
Stocks are about normal for this time of year. 
Our own stock certainly is normal, and we try 
to keep our inventory about even from year 
to year. 


B. F. Hower, Acushnet Saw Mills Co., New 
Bedford, Mass.—Our volume of business last 
year was about 4 percent under 1926. We had 
about 12 percent of last year’s business on our 
books at the end of the year. Collections were 
thus good, at least were good up to the last 
two weeks of December and the first two weeks 
of January. Inventories in our section are 33 
percent off normal. One reason for such light 
stocks is found in the excellent service given by 
the big wholesale distributing yards within easy 
distance of New Bedford. There were no profits 
in our section until the last three months of 
1927. I think the outlook for 1928 is good. 
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Ohio Retailers Appreciate Wood Exhibits 


Practical Business Talks Feature Concluding Sessions—Growing Competition Is 
Predicted, Necessitating Advanced Business Methods 


(Continued from front page) 


more and growing competition. “Research 
scientists have locked up in their brains 
new inventions and schemes to be put on 
the market tomorrow or the day after that 
will revolutionize our manner of living and 
of doing business. How are you going to 
do business under these changing conditions 
and how are you going to keep up with devel- 
opments? Alertness and codperation will be 
necessary. We also have to look to the younger 
generation, to the young men entering our 
businesses. People talk about the changing 
morals of the age and of the degeneration of 
our young people. There is nothing to that. 
Present-day morals may be more open and 
frank but they are no worse than they were. 
I declare that the present is the best crop 
of young men that have ever entered business. 
They are more intelligent, better educated, more 
aggressive and more energetic.” 

The same subject was touched on in the 
masterful address of Frank S. Durham, of 
the W. J. Durham Lumber Co., Neenah, Wis., 
which followed. The necessity of the lumber- 
man’s training his sons in the details of his 
business so as to fit them to take over the 
management when necessary was emphasized 
by him. Mr. Durham continued: 

Eliminate Worry Prom Business Life 


One of the greatest obstacles to a success- 
ful and happy business life is worry. Before 
you can receive the maximum of benefits and 
satisfaction out of your business, you must 
rid your mind of worry. Years ago I used to 
worry constantly over what might happen to 
my business and consequently to my family, 
if I were to die suddenly, with banks and 
creditors demanding immediate satisfaction of 
obligations and the like which might force the 
sale of the assets regardless of value. I 
solved this problem by taking out corporation 
life insurance and consequently eliminated 
this worry. But what is going to happen 
to the business eventually? Its continuance 
along the successful line that you had spent a 
lifetime in mapping out can only be assured 
by intensively training your sons, if you have 
any, in the most intimate details of your busi- 
ness and in building up an efficient staff which 
can be thoroughly relied on. Protecting the 
future of the business by means of a will is 
something that is too often neglected by busi- 
ness men. Demands of the heirs for imme- 
diate satisfaction of their claims upon the 
estate, misunderstandings and conflicts, often 
disrupt a business entirely and run it into the 
ground. In my own case I have protected my 
business by drawing a will appointing one of 
my sons administrator of the estate and stipu- 
lating that there will be no division of the 
stock or assets of my business for a period of 
five years, by which time my sons will have 
had ample opportunity to buy out the interests 
of the other heirs in the concern or make any 
other adjustment necessary without in any 
way endangering the continuity of the busi- 
mess. Consequently, I have everything fixed; 
my business and family are fully protected 
in the event I should die tomorrow, and I am 
without worry on that score. 

Another great worry of most lumbermen is 
unfair competitors. You like to think of them 
as bad all the way through, and they doubtless 
think the same of you. What is needed is re- 
versal of thought. We should try to think of 
ourselves as our competitor thinks of us and 
by this method see if we can’t understand 
each other’s viewpoint, which would be sure 
to lead us to a coéperative basis. Before you 
complain about your competitor you must 
clean your own house so that he has no com- 
plaint against you. If you don’t like his 
methods, you must educate him by example. 


Cash Discounts a Friendly Enemy 
Mr. Durham characterized a cash discount as 
the retailers’ friendly enemy, because it is 
often abused. Two percent if paid by the 





{The Wednesday and Thursday morn- 
ing sessions of this convention were fully 
reported in last week’s issue of the Amer- 
ICAN LUMBERMAN, pages 62-64.—Eprror.] 





tenth of the month following purchase is the 
only proper cash discount; anything over that 
is merely compensation for service, for in- 
stance, if the contractor had advertised your 
goods, “drummed” up the business, or ren- 
dered some other service of benefit to you. 
Thus, if 5 percent discount is allowed, 2 per- 
cent should be considered cash discount and 3 
percent as compensation for services. If there 
has been no service, naturally there should 
be no compensation. 

Mr. Durham also spoke of the necessity of 
introducing cost accounting into one’s business 
but warned that cost accounting is no good 
if the figures it shows are not analyzed and 
applied correctly. 

Regarding relations 


with contractors, the 


speaker declared that he would rather have one 
friendly competitor than eight friendly con- 
tractors, 


because friendly competitors mean 
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profit on sales, whereas friendly contractors 
do not necessarily mean anything of the kind. 

Mr. Durham further gave some details re- 
garding his methods of soliciting business. His 
company has three men covering the city, can- 
vassing for reroofing, remodeling and similar 
jobs, and has been very successful in devel- 
oping such business. His truck drivers are his 
salesmen as much as any one else in the or- 
ganization. The truck driver is the last man 
on the job. Whenever he makes a delivery, 
he is expected to look the job or house over. 
If he notes there is anything that might be 
needed, he will spend a few minutes talking 
to the owner about it, if possible, and report 
to the manager. 

The speaker also referred to the necessity 
of association members putting in practice 
what they learn at their association meetings, 
and left this parting remark: “The man who 
learns and learns and acts not what he knows 
is he who sows and sows and reaps not what 
he sows.” 

Retailers who believe that people are looking 
for “cheap stuff” are thorouchly mistaken, said 
th next speaker, L. R. Putman, Chicago, 
merchandising counselor of the Southern Pine 
Association. It is noticeably the tendency to 
buy better lumber and build better buildings, 


he said. Pointing out the necessity of mer. 
chandising methods in this age of growing 
competition, Mr. Putman quoted two old prov- 
erbs, “Goods well bought are half sold,” “Wel 
told, half sold.” 


Color Important in Merchandising 
“If you are a merchandiser, you do no 
have to worry about competition,” he said. 
“Henry Ford, in a recent interview, said that 
he does not recognize competition, he only 
learns from competitors. It is keeping in line 
with public demands that makes for success, 


and lumbermen must learn that.” Standardized 
products are the coming thing, said the 
speaker. He further referred to end-matched 


lumber and the marvelous stains lately devel- 
oped by the Marietta Paint & Color Co., Ma- 
rietta, Ohio, and now being introduced by the 
Maple Flooring Manufacturers’ Association, 
“Color impresses the public more than any- 
thing else,” Mr. Putman declared. “Every- 
thing today is sold on account of appearance 
and color, and it is the woman who buys it. 
Maple flooring and woodwork are no excep- 
tions.” 

Interesting boys in the lumber business 
through encouraging manual training was the 
subject next treated by L. C. Oberlies, of Lin- 
coln, Neb., who in his inimitable way mingled 
rare wit and deep pathos into a stirring address. 


Election of Officers 


The nominating committee, headed by C. J. 
Crehore, of Elyria, Ohio, brought in its re- 
port, which was unanimously adopted as fol- 
lows: 


President—Howard Potter, of the Potter 
Lumber & Supply Co., Worthington, Ohio (re- 
elected). 

First Vice President—Edgar Cummings, of 
the Pierson Lumber & Coal Co., Cincinnati. 

Second Vice President—Lorenz Kilmer, Gor- 
don Lumber Co., Oak Harbor. 


Treasurer—W. G. Anderson, L. G. Anderson 
Sons Co., Franklin (reélected). 

Mr. Crehore, who was the outgoing first 
vice president, had been slated for the presi- 
dency of the association, but refused the office 
on account of ill health, To compensate in 
some measure for the honor that he felt 
obliged to forego, President Potter had ap- 
pointed him head of the nominating committee. 

At the business meeting of the ladies’ auxil- 
iary of the association held the same afternoon 
at Hotel Gibson, Mrs. William E. Layer, wife 
of Mr. Layer of the Cincinnati Sash & Door 
Co., Cincinnati, was elected president of that 
organization. 

In the evening the annual banquet and en- 
tertainment was held, followed by a ball. The 
event was very successful and was largely at- 
tended by the lumbermen, their ladies and 


guests. 
FRIDAY MORNING 


The closing session Friday morning was 
opened with an address by Al Hager, of the 
Hager & Cove Lumber Co., Lansing, Mich. 
Lumbermen, he said, can’t complain about the 
volume of business, the trouble being in the 
last analysis that it is divided in so many ways. 
There are too many engaged in distribution 
and too many of them are striving for volume 
alone, without regard to profit. The expense 
account has been built up to a maximum and 
it is folly to expect to meet it by building up 
volume obtained through cutting gross profits. 
Mr. Hager said: 

The bankers expect you to make money. If 
you don’t make more progress in merchandis- 
ing during the next year than you have here- 
tofore, you are going to have trouble discount- 
ing. I do not believe that business in the 
next five years will be anywhere near what 
it has been during the last five, and adopting 
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modern methods is the dealer’s only salvation. 
We must know more about our cost of doing 
pusiness and must appreciate more fully the 
yalue of codperation, 

Are there bad competitive conditions in 
your community? You are likely to blame it 
on your competitor, but when you check up 
on the other fellow, you will usually find him 
as smart and as square as you are and that 
you are as much to blame as he. There is 
something wrong in dealers’ relations among 
themselves. On account of the multiplying 
problems I believe the situation is more un- 
satisfactory now than five years ago; and in 
all probability the wrong originates with you. 

If you are progressive, you must teach your 
competitor to be progressive also. If you can’t 
get him to join your association and to attend 
its meetings, it is up to you to go to him. Lay 
your cards on the table and chances are nine 
to tensthat he will see things from your stand- 
point and will be only too glad to codperate 
with you. We talk a lot about codéperation. 
It sounds good, but if we have been codéperat- 
ing heretofore, we have not been doing it in- 
telligently. If we had, we would be much 
better off. Intelligent codpefation is a need 
of the hour in our business. 


Urges Handling of Specialties 


Mr. Hager declared that the retailer who 
does not go after remodeling work is losing 
a “big bet.” He urged more intensive adver- 
tising, and suggested that dealers go in more 
largely for specialties. “You never sold a 
specialty yet which did not require some lum- 
ber,” he said. 

An interesting address on retailers’ relations 
with the public was given by Don Critchfield, 
of the West Coast Lumber Trade Extension 
Bureau, Seattle, Wash. He declared that the 
retailer should be in direct contact with the 
consumer, and not through a financing com- 
pany, the contractors etc. “But to maintain 
these direct contacts with the public, you must 
know lumber,” he said. “You must know its 
insulation qualities, paint- and nail-holding ca- 
pacities, its adaptabilities and methods of use. 
If you know your product, you will have no 
trouble in selling more of it.” 


Exhibit Presented to Association 


Mr. Critchfield referred to the handsome 
registration booth which had been presented 
by the West Coast Lumber Bureau to the Ohio 
Association and which had attracted a great 
deal of admiration and comment throughout 
the convention. This booth was one of seven- 
teen designed by the bureau and presented to 
the various retail associations, and constituted 
one of the major attractions at the conventions 
at Denver, Indianapolis, Philadelphia, Boston, 
Pittsburgh, Minneapolis, Kansas City, Lexing- 
ton, Ky.; Grand Rapids, Mich.; Chicago, Mil- 
waukee, Salt Lake City, Los Angeles, and 
Omaha, as well as at Cincinnati. About these 
booths Mr. Critchfield said: 


We have tried to build this exhibit so as 
to show the beauty and different uses of our 
four West Coast woods—Douglas fir, West 
Coast hemlock, western red cedar and Sitka 
spruce. The log supports underneath the 
8x36-inch table slabs are of each of these 
woods, 

The products displayed on the columns are 
all labeled so that the student, consumer or 
the architect can readily classify them bBy 
woods, and grades. The beautifully finished 
samples of enamel, paint and varnish are the 
result of efforts of twelve of the largest paint 
and varnish manufacturers in the United States, 
who in their laboratories have perfected finishes 
for these woods that have never before been 
equalled. The specifications for the materials 
producing these beautiful effects accompany the 
exhibits. 

As we have had a great many requests for 
exhibits of West Coast woods from retail lum- 
bermen throughout the country, the bureau is 
presenting these exhibits to the various asso- 
ciations, to be used by them as traveling ex- 
hibits among their membership. We believe 
this display will help you create lumber sales. 
It requires an elephant to attract people to 
a circus. It requires almost dynamite nowa- 
days to get folks’ attention, they are so inter- 
ested in radios, automobiles and other dollar- 
Pulling luxuries. This exhibit will command 
their attention. It can be used at building 
shows, county fairs or as window displays for 





one of your city stores, which will be glad 
to give it space and attract customers, It 
will attract many building prospects to you 
if you use it in connection with any meeting, 
such as farmers’ gatherings, stock shows, com- 
munity sale days, harvest festivals etc. You 
and your competitors coul“ join forces, plac- 
ing some one in charge of the exhibit with 
blank cards which the prospect might fill out 
asking for information on home plans, garages, 
barns, garden furniture, poultry houses, hot- 
houses ete. After the display is over, divide 
these cards and each go after these prospects. 


Mr. Critchfield suggested that all members 
desiring to avail themselves of the opportunity 
to secure this exhibit, should notify Secretary 
Torrence so that proper routing may be made. 


Resolution Gives Hint to Salesmen 


The report of the resolutions committee was 
next brought in by J. E. Hughes of Newark. 
These resolutions, which were adopted unani- 
mously, thanked the officers of the association, 
the speakers and Cincinnati lumbermen for 
their codperation in making this convention 
the most successful yet held; condemned the 
transit car as a menace to the lumber industry; 
approved the activities and plans of the Na- 
tional lumber trade extension campaign, and 
urged the abolishment of the Federal corpora- 
tion tax of 13% percent. This tax the com- 
mittee held as unfair in view of other tax 
reductions, and declared its desire to see a 
normal tax of 10 percent as well as reductions 
on small incomes. 

Another resolution presented and adopted 
requested manufacturers to refrain from send- 
ing out salesmen to retail yards during the 


last week in December and the first week in 
January, when the inventories are in progress 
and are taking up the retailer’s time. 

Homer Ballinger, of Springfield, chairman 
of the auditing committee, brought in a report 
verifying that of Treasurer W. G, Anderson. 


Valuable Prizes Are Awarded 


During the progress of the convention a vote 
had been taken among the membership to select 
the best arranged and most informative of the 
many exhibits at the convention, the winner 
in this contest to be awarded a bronze plaque. 
Prizes of $100, $50, $25 in cash and forty 
$2.50 gold pieces were also offered to retailers 
participating in the voting. The prize com- 
mittee, composed of L. G. Battelle, of Dayton; 
Ralph Oberdorfer, of Lancaster, and Ernst A. 
Stewart of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Chi- 
cago, announced that as a result of the voting 
the plaque was awarded to the West Coast 
Lumber Bureau for its exhibit aside from the 
registration booth, and the committee there- 
upon proceeded to award by lot the cash 
prizes among the voting retailers. The first 
prize of $100 fell to J. E. Smith, of the Lake 
Lumber Co., Hebron, Ohio; the second of $50 
to H. H. Rasor, of the Rasor Lumber Co., 
Brookville, Ohio, and third prize of $25 to 
Carl Knisely, of the McDowell & Torrence 
Lumber Co., Xenia, Ohio. 

C. D. Finley, of Mt. Sterling, Ohio, won a 
10 pound box of California fruit for being the 
closest guesser of the number of redwood cones 
in a container in connection with the California 
Redwood Association exhibit. Mr. Finley’s 
guess was 632, and the count 638. 


Ohioans See Business for the Hustler 


Cincinnati, Onto, Jan. 30.—Retail condi- 
tions in Ohio are regarded more as a matter 
of association organization and good sales- 
manship rather than market ideas of price or 
business in general. This developed at the 
recent convention of State retailers when the 
undercurrent of opinion was that the hustler 
and good advertiser was getting the business 
and that the fellow who followed old business 
methods and was careless of his service to the 
public was going to lose his trade, regardless 
of locality. And this despite the fact that the 
Lake region of Ohio particularly in Cleveland, 
Toledo and Youngstown is in a state of busi- 
ness demoralization which is almost approach- 
ing a situation as bad as the buyers’ strike of 
1920-21. 

Even in this locality it is said that retail 
lumber conditions are due more to bad compe- 
tition and cut-throat methods regardless of the 
card agreements of the State association than 
to lack of potential orders. The proof of this 
is that in all parts of Ohio where the associa- 
tion functioned 100 percent, reports of dis- 
trict chairmen indicated the retail lumber busi- 
ness had prospered in 1927. Where there was 
no organization retail lumber business fol- 
lowed the economic trend of general business. 

As a general thing business in the south, 
south central and southwest sections of the 
State was good and the lumber retailers had 
little to complain of, but here again it was a 
case of the hustler and go-getter making 
money and codperating with his district 
whereas the non-progressive retailer got left. 

This was brought out by Homer W. Bal- 
linger, chairman of the Springfield district, 
when he said: “It’s the same old story. The 
go-getter will hustle around and make money 
while the other fellow will alibi. That’s the 
whole thing. The retailers in our district who 
stuck by the association prospered, but they 
were mostly of the go-getter class who would 
prosper any way or anywhere. Prospects for 
the coming year are good if the dealers will 
advertise and serve their trade, but it depends 
more on the dealer himself than on trade con- 
ditions.” Opinions of other dealers follow: 


W. M. Gannon, Standard Lumber Co., Iron- 
ton, Ohio—We are having better results now 
that we are coéperating with the building as- 
sociations. ‘There are good prospects for trade 


but it will be more in small lots than in big 
contracts. The retail lumberman will have to 
learn more about merchandising his product 
and when he does he will make more money. 


Cc. D. Fintey, C. D. Finley Lumber Co., Mt. 
Sterling, Ohio—Our farmers are ready to make 
repairs and do other building and it looks like 
we will have a more active spring than we 
have had for some time. Credits are a little 
slow as there are many who did not make 
much money on their farms. But we find 
that by advertising in our town paper we 
can get business. We are running a 
three column spread which carries a lot of 
business under a makeup which resembles a 
small newspaper section. We call it “The 
Builder” and in these three columns we draw 
our customers’ attention to suggestions for buy- 
ing lumber and general welfare talks. The ad- 
vertising is getting results and we are having 
constant calls for the items mentioned in our 
little paper. Mr. Finley thought so well of this 
scheme that he had a small facsimile of the 
“Builder” made into his business card and 
handed out a lot cf them to fellow delegates. 


Tuomas A. JoNgEs, general manager Dod- 
dington Co., Columbus—Stocks are about nor- 
mal with us and business is fair. I suppose 
there is business to be done but it will take 
hustling in 1928 to get it. The lumber trade 
as a whole is sick but Columbus is coming 
along and we expect to get our share. 


B. W. SHANNON, Collier & Barnett Co., To- 
ledo, Ohio—Business in the Cleveland and To- 
ledo district and in Youngstown as well is bad. 
‘Nobody wants to buy and customers who place 
orders regularly at this season are holding 
off or cutting down from straight carlots to 
mixed cars. There is much complaint about 
unfair competition, and giving discounts over 
the regular figure as inducements for orders. 
Of course, this is due to lack of organization 
loyalty and is something which will probably 
be corrected this year, but poor business and 
a general scramble for orders is intensifying it. 


J. N. SwHrRerruer, Lyman-Hawkins Lumber 
Co., Akron, Ohio—We are having to fight for 
everything we get and it’s a hard fight but we 
are having a fair run of orders just now. 
Akron is over-built and it will take some time 
for the retail yards to accommodate themselves 
to conditions. “Business was pretty good in 
1927 but we are not looking for anything start- 
ling this year. Credits are in bad shape f! 
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many lines and this holds back orders to some 
extent. 


A. R. SmitrH, Hicksville, Ohio—Business is 
good and prospects for the coming year are 
fair. I expect to get out among the farmers 
and convince them that this is the time to 
make repairs to their barns and outbuildings. 


CHARLES E. SAVILLE, vice president Kuntz- 
Johnson Co., Dayton—We spent upward of 
$5,500 in building advertising during last year 
and I think it got us results. Our trade had 
an impetus through the organization district 
propaganda also and we did a lot of sales pro- 
motion through a local advertising agency. I 
think the success of the retail lumberman this 
year and in the future will be more in mer- 
chandising and intelligent advertising than al- 
most everything else. He must hew to the line 
on price and sell quality and service just as 
other merchants do. Unfair competition and 
lack of organization has been a big part of 
our troubles. Our lumber retailers need to 
learn to codperate for the good of the industry. 


WALTER WHITACRE, Columbus—Business con- 
ditions are improving and stocks generally are 
about normal. The lumber retailer needs to 
pay more attention to service and the quality 
of his stock. If he will do this and show his 
customers where he is interested in selling 
them only the best grades it will pay him in 
the long run and his business will improve. 
He needs to pay more attention to. his adver- 
tising also for if he does not tell his custom- 
ers and the public what good stuff he has in 
his yard he can not blame them for going to 
competitors in the substitute line who do ad- 








Wood-Preservers Hold Annual 


MonrTREAL, QUE., Jan. 30—About 300 mem- 
bers and guests attended the twenty-fourth 
annual meeting of the American Wood-Pre- 
servers’ Association held at the Mt. Royal 
Hotel, this city, Jan. 24-26. President O. C. 
Steinmayer, of the Canada Creosoting Co., 
Montreal, presided, and in his address spoke 
of the progress made in the wood preservation 
movement during the last year as evidenced by 
the increasing use of treated timber. Charles 
Stewart, Canadian minister of the interior, com- 
mented on conservation and the part that wood 
preservation plays in conserving the forest re- 
sources. There has been a steady increase in 
membership, according to the report of Secre- 
tary-treasurer E. J. Stocking, of Chicago, the 
total now numbering 732, compared with 701 a 
year ago. 

The Tuesday afternoon session was devoted 
to the following technical reports: Committee 
4, preservatives, by L. C. Drefahl, chairman; 
factors to be considered in the testing of pre- 
servatives, by E. Bateman, chemist in forest 
products, Forest Products Laboratory, Madi- 
son, Wis.; determination of the toxicity of 
wood preservatives, by Charles S. Reeve, chem- 
ist, Barrett Co., Edgewater, N. J.; relation of 
treating variables to the penetration and ab- 
sorption preservatives into wood, part IV, by 








One of the handsome registration booths presented by West Coast Lumber Bureau to seventeen 
retail lumber associations, for use during conventions and afterward as traveling exhibits at mem- 
bership’s disposal 


vertise and explain their wares. I am strong 
for the organization. It will teach us a lot of 
things that we don’t know in how to mer- 
chandise and keep our costs down. 


E. H. Pretrscu, Dayton, Ohio—Dayton has 
been rather fortunate the last year in not be- 
ing over-built and the retail lumberman has 
profited by this condition. A number of sub- 
divisions have been opened up and building 
has been rapid. It looks like this same con- 
dition will obtain in 1928 because it will take 
several years for Dayton building to catch up 
with the growth of the industrial area. 


Appoints Florida Representative 


Betoit, Wis., Feb. 1.—Announcement is 
made of the appointment of W. O. Scaife, 
Florida representative for the Yates-American 
Machine Co., to succeed B. G. Wiliiams as man- 
ager of the southeastern district, with head- 
quarters in Macon. Mr. Williams has resigned 
to retire to his home in Birmingham after serv- 
ing the Yates-American Machine Co. for twen- 
ty-five years. Mr. Scaife has made Jackson- 
ville his headquarters for many years. The 
company has a large factory branch at Macon, 
for the rebuilding of its machines. In addition 
to Mr. Scaife, there are four salesmen in his 
district. 


J. D. MacLean, engineer, Forest Products 
Laboratory, Madison, Wis.; data on checking 
of hard maple ties, by J. F. Harkom, wood 
preservation specialist, Forest Products Lab- 
oratories of Canada, Ottawa, Ont.; theory of 
the mechanism of protection of wood by pre- 
servatives, part VIII, some experiments on the 
toxicity of inorganic salts of arsenic, by E. Bate- 
man and R. Baechler; chemical reactions of 
wood rotting fungi, by L. P. Curtin, chemist, 
Western Union Telegraph Co: The report of 
Mr. MacLean indicated that zinc chloride solu- 
tion penetrates wood better than coal tar creo- 
sote. 


At the Wednesday morning session J. T. St. 
Clair, chairman, submitted a report of Com- 
mittee 5-2-1 covering the treatment of car lum- 
ber, which was followed by the report of Com- 
mittee 7-1 on tie service records, presented by 
Chairman C. F. Ford, indicating that a treated 
tie will last longer than an untreated one. Earl 
Stimson, chief engineer maintenance, Baltimore 
& Ohio Railroad Co., read an interesting report 
on thé economy of framing structural timbers 
before treatment, in which it was stated that 
the railroads are reaping substantial benefits 
from the treatment of timber and the timber 
treating industry and producers of preservatives 
substantial profits. What the Lackawanna has 


gained from the treatment of ties was covered 
in a report by G, J. Ray, chief engineer of the 
Lackawanna Railroad, while Galen Wood told 
about the failure of cross ties from unusyal 
causes. H. A. Thompson, superintendent of 
the United States engineering department, 
fourth Mississippi River district, submitted a 
report on creosoted wood construction in the 
marine field. 

Reports of Committee 6, plant operation; 
Committee 8-2, boiling treatments, and Com. 
mittee 5-2-2, treatment of fir lumber, were pre- 
sented at the Thursday morning session, and 
specifications for the creosote treatment of 
Douglas fir by pressure processes were adopted, 

The report of the service bureau board em- 
phasized the value of standard specifications of 
the association for preservatives and for 
methods of treatment. Adherence to these 
specifications by treating plants was urged in 
order to maintain high standards of business 
ethics in the industry. The more intensive 
promotion of treated wood has resulted in a 
better recognition of its merits, an increase in 
the amount of timber treated and a greater di- 
versity in the uses to which it is put. The 
lumberman, too, has come to consider preserva- 
tive treatment as a means of bettering his prod- 
uct for certain uses and making it a stronger 
competitor of alternate materials, with the re- 
sult that the wood-preserving industry and the 
lumber industry enjoy closer codperation than 
ever before. The service bureau membership 
now comprises 75 percent of the treating capac- 
ity in the United States and also three large 
treating companies in Canada. 


Resolutions were adopted endorsing the prin- 
ciples of the McSweeney-McNary bill providing 
for the correlation and economical conduct of 
forest research in the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture; also endorsing the work 
of the Canadian forest products laboratory in 
the preservation and utilization of wood. 


The following officers were elected: 


President—H. R. Condon, Century Wood Pre- 
serving Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

First vice president—H. E. Horrocks, Pa- 
cific Creosoting Co., Seattle, Wash. 

Second vice president—C. C. Cook, main- 
tenance engineer, Baltimore & Ohio Railroad 
Co., Baltimore, Md. 

Secretary-treasurer—H. L. Dawson, Chicago. 

New members executive committee—D. C. 
Jones, Ayer & Lord Tie Co., Chicago, and R. 
S. Belcher, Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Rail- 
road Co., Topeka, Kan. 

Louisville, Ky., was selected as the place to 
hold the twenty-fifth annual. 

The speakers at the annual banquet Jan. 25 
were Lord Shaughnessy, former president of 
the Canadian National Railways, and Sir Henry 
Thornton, chairman of the executive committee 
and president of the Canadian National. 


Selective Logging in Hardwoods 


The Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Manu- 
facturers’ Association, Oshkosh, Wis., is dis- 
tributing a special bulletin entitled “Selective 
Logging in the Northern Hardwoods,” which 
was prepared by Raphael Zon, director of the 
Lake States Forest Experiment Station, St. 
Paul, Minn., R. D. Garver, forester, Forest 
Products Laboratory, Madison, Wis. In this 
bulletin are presented the results of an inves- 
tigation made by these experts in cooperation 
with members of the lumber association to 
show what may be accomplished with favorable 
conditions under the forest crop law passed by 
the latest legislature of Wisconsin. An advance 
report of this investigation was made at 4 
meeting held at Green Bay Iate in August. Some 
of the facts set forth in the bulletin were given 
in the report of that meeting which appeared 
on pages 56 and 57 of the AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN of Aug. 27, 1927. Copies of the bulletin 
may be obtained from the Northern Hemlock 
& Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association, 
Oshkosh, Wis., at 25 cents each, 
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Feb. 7—Appalachian Hardwood Club, Hotel Sinton, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. Special meeting. 


7-8—Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association, 
‘Davenport Hotel, Spokane, Wash. Annual, 


Feb. 7-9—Canadian Lumbermen’s Association, Cha- 
teau Frontenac, Quebec, Que. Annual. 


b, 7-9—Southwestern Iowa Retail Lumbermen’s 
Association, Chieftain Hotel, Council Bluffs, 
Iowa. Annual, 

Feb. 8—Southwestern Hardwood Manufacturers’ 
Club, Roosevelt Hotel, New Orleans, La. 
Annual. 

Feb. 8-10—Illinois Lumber & Material Dealers’ As- 
sociation, Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago. 
Annual. 

Feb, 9-10—Florida Lumber & Millwork Association. 
Jacksonville, Fla. Quarterly meeting. 


Feb. 9-10—National Association of Commission 
Lumber Salesmen, Congress Hotel, Chicago. 
Annual. 


Feb, 14—Eastern Iowa Retail Lumbermen’s Asso- 
ciation, Lafayette Hotel, Clinton, Iowa. An- 
nual. 


Feb. 14-15—Southern Forestry Congress. Louis- 
ville, Ky. Annual. 


Feb. 14-16—Tennessee Retail Lumber & Millwork 
Dealers’ Association, Hotel Patten, Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn. Annual. 


Feb. 15-17—Nebraska Lumber Merchants Associa- 
tion, Hotel Rome, Omaha, Neb. Annual. 


Feb. 16-17—New Jersey Lumbermen’s Association, 
Hotel Traymore, Atlantic City, N. J. Annual, 

Feb. 17—Eastern Millwork Bureau, Hotel Pennsyl- 
vania, New York City. Annual. 

Feb. 17—West Coast Lumbermen’s Association, 
Seattle, Wash. Annual, 

Feb. 18—East Texas Mill Managers’ Association, 
Jasper, Tex. Monthly. 


Feb. 17-18—American Forestry Association and Mis- 
souri Forestry Association, Statler Hotel, St. 
Louis, Mo. Joint annual. 


Feb. 20—Northern Wholesale Hardwood Lumber 
Association, Milwaukee Athletic Club, Milwau- 
kee, Wis. Annual. 


Feb. 20-22—Western Forestry & Conservation As- 
gla Winthrop Hotel, Tacoma, Wash. An- 
nual, 

Feb. 21—Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Manu- 
facturers’ Association, Pfister Hotel, Milwau- 
kee, Wis. Annual. 

Feb. 21-23—Wisconsin Retail Lumbermen’s Asso- 
ciation. Milwaukee Auditorium, Milwaukee. 
Annual. 

Feb. 22—Northern Indiana & Southerm Mich 
Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association, Oliver Ho- 
tel, South Bend, Ind. Annual. 

Feb. 28-25—Western Retail Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion (0. 8.), Hotel Utah, Salt Lake City, Utah. 
Annual, 


Feb. 29-March 1—North Dakota Retail Lumber- 
men’s Association, Fargo, N. D. Annual. 


Associations’ Plans and Activities 


March 1—Lumbermen’s Exchange of the Oy of 
Philadelphia, Bellevue-Stratford Hetel, ila- 
delphia, Pa. Annual banquet. 

March 7-8—South Dakota Retail Lumber Deal- 
ers’ Association, Sioux Falls, 8. D. Annual. 
March 8-10—Province of Quebec Retail Lumber 
Dealers’ Association, Windsor Hotel, Montreal, 

Que, Annual, 

March 138—Roofer Manufacturers’ Club, Ralston 
Hotel, Columbus, Ga. 

March 14-15—Central & Northeastern Iowa Lum- 
bermen’s Association and Northwest Iowa Lum- 
bermen’s Association, Fort Des Moines Hotel, 
Des Moines, Iowa. Joint annual meeting. 

March 16-18—Lumbermen’s Club of Arizona, Phoe- 
nix, Ariz. Annual. 

March 21-22—Southeast Missouri Retail Lumber 
Dealers’ Association, Idan-Ha Hotel, Cape 
Girardeau, Mo. Annual 

March 26—Louisiana Retail Lumber Dealers’ As- 
sociation, New Orleans, La. Annual. 

March 26-28—Southern Pine Association, Roosevelt 
Hotel, New Orleans, La. Annual. 

April 11-12—National-American Wholesale Lumber 
Association, Atlantic City, N. J. Annual, 
April 19-20—Hardwood Manufacturers’ Institute, 

Congress Hotel, Chicago. Annual. 

April 19-20—Millwork Cost Bureau, Congress Ho- 
tel, Chicago. Annual. 

April 24-26—National Association of Railroad Tie 
yen Arlington Hotel, Hot Springs, Ark. 

nnua 





District Reviews at Convention 


MILWAUKEE, Wis., Feb. 1—A complete sur- 
vey of the actual business conditions as they 
affect lumber and building material dealers 
throughout Wisconsin and upper Michigan, 
will be one of the outstanding features of the 
thirty-eighth annual convention of the Wis- 
consin Retail Lumbermen’s Association. The 
convention will be held in Milwaukee at the 
Milwaukee Auditorium, Feb. 21, 22 and 23. 
This survey will be given at the fourth and 
final convention session, Thursday afternoon, 
Feb. 23, by presidents of the nineteen district 
lumbermen’s clubs in the State. The officers 
of the State association believe that since 
every section of the State will be covered by 
the survey in this manner, it will present a 
true picture of what has transpired during the 
last year and bring some of the problems of 
the retailers home to those in other sections. 
Eight questions have been compiled by the 
association for the club presidents to answer. 
They lead off with the most important one on 
net profits, asking, “Were your net profits bet- 
ter in 1927 than in 1926?” The other ques- 
tions are: “Was your volume of business bet- 
ter than last year? Has dwelling construction 
in your territory caught up with the demand? 
What are you doing to promote farm build- 
ing? How were your collections? Do you 
sell your cement or do the cement companies 
take orders for you?. What are you doing to 
meet the competition of ‘out-of-town’ roof- 
ets? Briefly review competitive conditions in 
your section.” 

Every question on the list is considered of 
prime importance to the lumber dealer and 
they have been the subject of many discus- 
sions at club meetings during the last year. 
The question on whether the dealer sells 
cement or whether the companies take orders 
for the dealer is one which has been having 
much consideration by Wisconsin retailers for 
the last two or three years, and it is especially 
vital at this time, as the situation in regard to 
cement has not yet been cleared up to the 
satisfaction of the dealers. 

The club presidents are not going to answer 
these questions for themselves, but they are 
now writing to members of their clubs, to get 
aS many viewpoints as possible so that when 
they report at the convention they will be 
voicing the opinions of practically the entire 
membership of their respective clubs. 

This convention will be the first in the his- 
tory of the Wisconsin Retail Lumbermen’s 
sociation to have a session on the last 
afternoon. Heretofore, the conventions have 





come to an end at noon of the last day. This 
year, however, the second morning of the 
convention will be devoted entirely to the 
exhibitors at the convention, and the final 
afternoon is being given over to business. 


To Celebrate Silver Anniversary 


New York, Jan. 30—The twenty-fifth an- 
nual banquet of the Building Material Men’s 
Association of Westchester County will be held 
March 10 at Hotel Astor. The committee con- 
sists of Frank Carpenter, Bart Schotte, James 
Leddy, George Creed, Charles Cross and Ed- 
ward P. Hanyen, chairman. Being the silver 
anniversary of the .organization, Secretary 
Brown said the committee would get to work 
at once to make it the biggest affair in the as- 
sociation’s history. 


National Hardwood Association 


The thirty-first annual convention of the Na- 


. tional Hardwood Lumber Association will be 


held in Memphis, Tenn., on Sept. 27 and 28, 
with headquarters at the Hotel. Peabody, ac- 
cording to announcement made this week by 
H. J. Fuller, Chicago, assistant secretary of the 
association. 


Forestry Annual Committees 


St. Louis, Mo., Jan. 30—The St. Louis 
committee in charge of arrangements for the 
annual meetings of the American Forestry 
Association and the Missouri Forestry Asso- 
ciation is headed by Dr. Hermann von Schrenk, 
president of the latter, chairman, with Mayor 
Victor J. Miller as honorary chairman. 

The Hoo-Hoo Club of St. Louis is repre- 
sented on the committee by M. E. Meacham, 
Goodfellow Lumber Co., president; C. W. 
Nelson, vice president of-the Frost Lumber 
Industries; Julius Seidel, president Julius Sei- 
del Lumber Co., and T. C. Whitmarsh, presi- 
dent and general manager of the W. T. Fer- 
guson Lumber Co. This constitutes the 
forestry committee of the club. Henry R. 
Isherwood, secretary-treasurer of International 
Hoo-Hoo, represents that organization. 

The Missouri Forestry Association is also 
represented by Frederick Dunlap, State for- 
ester, Mrs. Clay ‘E. Jordan, W. Gruner, 
Philip Gruner & Bros. Lumber Co. The Na- 
tional Association of Railroad Tie Producers 
is represented by its president A. R. Fathman, 
Western Tie & Timber Co.; John S. Penny, 
T. J..Moss Tie Co., and J. J. Schafly, Potosi 
Tie & Lumber Co. 

The conventions will be held here at Hotel 
Statler, Feb. 17 and 18. 


Forestry and Conservation Meet 


PorTLAND, Ore., Jan. 28.—From the office 
of the Western Forestry & Conservation Asso- 
ciation here has been issued the program for 
the annual forest management conference of 
the private western forest organizations with 
State, Federal and British Columbia forest 
departments to be held Feb. 20, 21 and 22 at 
the Hotel Winthrop, Tacoma, Wash. 

The opening session on Feb. 21 will be de- 
voted to the reports of officers and talks on 
the forest insect and white pine blister rust 
situations. Tuesday afternoon will be known 
as the protection session and will be devoted 
to discussions on codperative fire prevention. 
Among the speakers will be Col. W. B. Greeley, 
United States forester. 

The Wednesday morning session will be 
devoted to discussions on research problems 
and among the speakers will be Norman G. 
Jacobson, D. T. Mason, F. T. Munger, F. R. 
Fairchild and C. S. Chapman. The forest 
management session on Wednesday afternoon 
will be devoted to talks of interest to loggers 
and lumbermen. Among the speakers will be 
E. T. Allen, E. G. Griggs, R. W. Vinnedge, 
A. W. Cooper, W. D. Humiston and George 
S. Long. These talks will be followed by 
adoption of resolutions and election of of- 
ficers for the new year. 

Preliminary committee meetings will be held 
Monday, Feb. 20, the topic to be considered at 
the morning session being publicity and that 
at the afternoon session, protection. 


Southern Forestry Program 


Cot.tece Station, TEx., Jan. 30—Announce- 
ment of the program to be carried out at the 
tenth annual Southern Forestry Congress, to 
be held on Feb. 14 and 15 at the Kentucky 
Hotel, Louisville, Ky., has been made by E. O. 
Siecke, secretary. 

A number of prominent speakers and au- 
thorities on forestry matters are to make ad- 
dresses on current forestry problems including 
Col. Joseph Pratt Hyde, of Chapel Hill, N. C., 
who will discuss Federal and State codperation ; 
Senator N. U. Bond, who will talk about pro- 
posed forestry legislation in Kentucky; Dean 
Thomas P. Cooper, of the University of Ken- 
tucky ; and W. E. Jackson, jr., Edmund Secrest 
and Richard Lieber, representing respectively 
Kentucky, Ohio and Indiana forestry and con- 
servation departments. The above mentioned 
will talk on the first day, on the evening of 
which the annual banquet will be held. 

The talks to be made the second day will fea- 
ture reforestation—in hardwoods, by the rail- 
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roads and on the farm, the speakers including 
E. F. McCarthy, Columbus, Ohio, H. B. Hol- 
royd, Louisville, Ky., J. K. Johnson, Bogalusa, 
La., Austin Cary, Washington, D. C., and D. E. 
Lauderburn, Jackson, Miss. Forest: manage- 
ment, forest education and fire prevention are 
subjects to be discussed Wednesday afternoon, 
following which the business session will be 
held with reports of committees and election of 
officers. 


Southern Millwork Committees 


AtLanta, Ga., Jan. 29.—C. B. Harman, sec- 
retary-manager of the Southern Sash, Door & 
Millwork Manufacturers’ Association, an- 
nounces the appointment by A. S. Parker, High 
Point, N. C., president of the association, of 
the following standing committees for 1928: 

Legislative—Henry Berends, Knoxville, 
Tenn., chairman; J. H. Winiker, Danville, Va., 
and Charles F. Reimann, New Orleans, La. 

Transportation—J. B. Lee, Augusta, Ga., 
chairman; A. T. Griffin, Goldsboro, N. C., and 
Cc. D. Speegle, Greenville, S. C. 

Business Ethics—Legaire Inglesby, Colum- 
bia., S. C., chairman; W. E. Wimberly, Rome, 
Ga., and H. L. Gardner, Palatka, Fla. 

Cost Accounting—E. R. Jones, Shreveport, 
La., chairman; Albert Steves, jr., San Antonio, 
Tex., and C. G. Bucci, Jacksonville, Fla. 

Membership—E. M. Oettinger, Greensboro, 
N. C., chairman; F. B. Gilbert, Farmville, Va., 
and T. W. Baxter, Athens, Ga. 

Publicity—J. Harold Mulherin, Augusta, Ga., 
chairman; W. A. Robinson, Shreveport, La., 
and P. F. Conway, Danville, Va. 

Dues—W. E. Tylander, Fort Pierce, Fla., 
chairman; George W. Wearn, Charlotte, N. C., 
and F. J. Cranton, Montgomery, Ala. 

Catalog—J. Harold Mulherin, Augusta, Ga., 
chairman; C. H. Dudley, sr., Atlanta, Ga., and 
J. U. Gunter, Jonesboro, N. C. 

Relationship—C. H. Dudley, sr., Atlanta, 
chairman; Louis C. Fischer, Charleston, 8. 
c., and W. J. Schell, Jacksonville, Fla. 


The catalog and relationship committees, the 
latter in charge of the proposed millwork ad- 
vertising campaign, will have a joint meeting in 
Atlanta probably the early part of February to 
arrange details of this work to be taken up 
with members at the first 1928 meeting to be 
held in March. 
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Forest Protective Association Annual 

SAN FRANcIsco, CALir., Jan. 28.—Closing the 
greatest and most active year in its history, 
the California Forest Protective Association 
held its sixteenth annual meeting of members 
and election of officers here this week. S. Rex 
Black, secretary-manager of the association, 
who has conducted several tests toward elimi- 
nating the fire hazard from the logging opera- 
tions of mills, will continue these tests through 
the coming year. Other work is planned of 
similar nature and legislation favorable to the 
lumbermen will be advocated at the assembly 
this year. Several laws were advocated by the 
association and passed during the last legisla- 
tive session. Among them were the so called 
“black currant” bill which makes growing or 
transporting black currants a misdemeanor ; de- 
laying of the deer season two weeks to allow 
loggers to be out of the woods; the timber 
trespass fire law; the old law relative to clear- 
ing around donkey engines. 

Secretary Black pointed out that the increased 
use of “Caterpillar” tractors in the woods has 
nearly eliminated the most dangerous fire haz- 
ard, the steam donkey. The tractor is now a 
part of logging, operating at much less cost 
than the steam equipment. Fire lines are now 
constructed by “Caterpillar” tractors dragging 
“Vv” shape sleds behind them at but a fraction 
of the old style hand job. The Fruit Grow- 
ers’ Supply Co. declared that it has reduced 
cost of fire lines from $400 to $4 a mile. 

A war against the bark beetle will be started 
this year, forest engineers maintaining that this 
pest killed more timber in 1927 than was 
ruined by fire. 

Elimination of the black currant in Califor- 
nia was considered the most forward step to- 


ward controlling white pine blister. Further 
work on this tree disease will be undertaken. 
The last fire season showed the smallest 
loss of timber in the history of fire protection. 
Officers elected for 1928 were: 
President—William M. Wheeler, 
Timber Co. 
First vice president—O. C. Haslett, Spanish 
Peaks Lumber Co. 


Second vice president—G. D. Oliver, Hobart 
Estate Co. ? 


Third vice president—Otis R. 
Union Lumber Co. 


Secretary-treasurer—S. Rex Black. 


Board of managers—Swift Berry, Michigan- 
California Lumber Co.; . C. Haslett; Otis 
Johnson; Miles Standish, Standish & Hickey; 
G. D. Oliver; William M. Wheeler and J. M. 
White, Long-Bell Lumber Co., Weed, Calif. 


New Hampshire Association Activities 


Mancuester, N. H., Jan. 31.—Following the 
recent annual meeting of the New Hampshire 
Lumbermen’s Association, Harry K. Rogers, 
of Suncook, the newly elected president, has 
announced that the following rule has been of- 
ficially accepted by the hardwood group of the 
organization as the definition of a “Cull Board,” 
as applied to round edge hardwood lumber of 
beech, yellow birch, maple and oak: 

A cull board in 4/4 and 5/4 round edge 
hardwood lumber of beech, yellow birch, ma- 
ple and oak is one which will not produce 
33% percent in four cuttings clear one face 
and two edges, no cutting to be narrower 
than 1% inches nor shorter than 14 inches. 
Boards shall be 4 feet and up long, not over 
30 percent 6 feet or under, 3 inches and up 
wide, not over 30 per cent 4 inches and under. 
Stock 1% inches and thicker must produce 
33% percent of square stock of 1%-inch x 
14-inch minimum size and up. All boards 
above the grade of cull as herein defined are 
to be accepted full measure except for the 
unsound part of any board. 


Regarding the apparent increased amount of 
stumpage offered for sale, probably due to 
pressure of taxation on the owners, President 
Rogers is urging upon operators that they buy 
and hold “distress stumpage” rather than to 
allow such stumpage to be manufactured into 
lumber and sold at a price which might have a 
tendency to disturb an otherwise stable market. 
He also is suggesting that the members of the 
association give as wide publicity and support as 
possible to the movement for tax revision on 
standing timber. 

Under authority voted by the recent conven- 
tion, the president and directors have met and 
agreed on the following appointments: 

Secretary and treasurer—M. D. Philbrick, 
Concord, N. H. 

Transportation committee— Owen Johnson, 
chairman, Manchester, N. H.; Philip Blodgett, 
Concord, N. H., and W. E. Dickinson, Green- 
field, Mass. 

Taxation committee—S. O. Huckins, chair- 
man, Mountainview, N. H.; L. A. Glines, Can- 
terbury, N. H., and M. G. Symonds, East Jaf- 
frey, N. H. 

Membership committee—J. Carl Cavanaugh, 
chairman, Manchester, N. H.; B. E. Lauver, 
Greenfield, Mass., and Floyd Cram, Manches- 
ter, N. H. 


It is announced that the retail group of the 
New Hampshire Lumbermen’s Association has 
completed articles of association and will for- 
mally affiliate with the Northeastern Retail 
Lumbermen’s Association. 


Empire State Salesmen’s Election 


Burra.o, N. Y., Feb. 1—The annual election 
of the Empire State Association of Wholesale 
Lumber & Sash & Door Salesmen was held at 
Boston last week and resulted as follows: 

President—Frank G. Yeager, of the Yeager 
Lumber Co., Buffalo. 

First vice president—Albert Tardy, jir., Syra- 
cuse representative of the Southern Pine Sales 
Corporation. 

Second vice president—Harold E. Harrower, 
of Graves, Manbert, George & Co., Buffalo. 

Dire¢ttors—N. B. Morrell, Philadelphia; C. 
B. Griffin, Rochester; Frank A. Bromley, Syra- 
cuse; Frank 8S. Thomas, jr., Rochester. 
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Walnut Association’s Annual 


The eleventh annual meeting of the Amer. 
can Walnut Manufacturers’ Association, hej 
at Chicago Jan. 19, was attended by representa. 
tives from twelve concerns. President Alex 
Schmidt, of the Kosse, Shoe & Schleyer 
Cincinnati, Ohio, presided, and gave an inter. 
esting account of the export situation and the 
efforts of the association to extend the foreign 
uses of walnut undertaken in 1926, \y, 
Schmidt has just returned from an extended 
European trip, so was well posted on condj. 
tions on the Continent. A review of the 
situation developed that most mills have aggy. 
mulated fair reserves of both veneer and lym. 
ber logs, and unless winter logging condition; 
are unusually severe, production should cop. 
tinue normal. Log offerings continue plentify| 
but quality considered prices are on about th 
same basis as a year ago. The walnut ind 
looks forward to a good year, and to hold and 
increase its markets will devote more effort 
and additional money to trade extension an 
publicity than any year since the work started ip 
1918. 

The report of the advertising committee ind. 
cated a greater use of walnut for interior trim, 
pianos, furniture and radio cabinets. The us 
of walnut for automobile steering wheels and 
trim for fine cars has also been conspicuous 
during the last year. Of special interest was 
the report of the furnituré committee, which 
showed that at both the Chicago and Grand 
Rapids expositions the January market was 
clearly an improvement over the last two or 
three markets. The total volume of business 
placed appeared distinctly greater, and the gen- 
eral feeling was that furniture conditions would 
be better in 1928. It was reported that busi- 
ness was best on medium and upper grades of 
furniture. 

The efforts of the committee on waste elim- 
ination are producing results, according to the 
report submitted. The chief waste in the wal- 
nut industry has been the labor and transporta- 
tion of useless material. Heretofore 30 per- 
cent of the stumps received at the mill have 
been worthless, and even the usable stumps 
have come in with great masses of root ends, 
dirt and rocks. The committee is developing 
a plan to reduce this economic loss. 

The election of officers resulted as follows: 


President—R. E. Hollowell, Pierson-Hollo- 
well Lumber Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Vice president—J. J. Egan, "Wood-Mosale 
Co., Louisville, Ky. 
Treasurer—Frank J. Purcell, Frank Purcell 
Walnut Lumber Co., Kansas City, Kan. 
Secretary-manager—George N. Lamb, Chi- 
cago. 


Retail Credit Association Election 

SEATTLE, WAsH., Jan. 28.—At the thirteenth 
annual meeting of the Retail Lumbermen’s 
Credit Association, held on Monday of this 
week at the Seattle Yacht Club, the dominant 
note was good business for the year just closed 
and excellent prospects for the ensuing year. 
The association complimented Dominic Grace, 
president of the Brace Lumber Co., by, reéiée™ 
ing him president; and likewise it commended 
the labors of Phil G. Hilditch, secretary-man- 
ager, by retaining him in that responsible post- 
tion for another year. At the close of the 
meeting, Mr. Hilditch authorized this statement: 

Business during 1927 compared favorably 
with 1926—and 1926 has been written into 
our records as having been a very good year. 
The prospects for 1928 are bright, and the 
outlook now is that we shall have in Seattle 
the heaviest volume of construction the city 
has ever had. Some of it is large construc 
tion; but it must not escape notice that there 
is also a good volume of the other type— 
that is to say, in particular, a very fait 
proportion of home-owning, less-speculative 


There are plenty of retail lumbermen ip 
Seattle. With the past growth of the city, 


there has regularly been added to the busi 
ness houses a number of new retail lumber 
concerns, so that the supply of dealers has 
easily kept pace with the demand for them, 
in fact, I am of the opinion that the influx 
has always been a little larger than was 
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justified by the conditions of a rather rapid 
growth. Not only has the ratio of new- 
comers been adjusted to the increased de- 
mands, maintaining a sort of balance, but 
there has been a surplus of well-equipped 
lumbermen—a condition existing at the pres- 
ent time. 

The town is expanding by leaps and bounds; 
the building program is the most ambitious 
ever known; and the true meaning seems to 
pe that the retailers are all set for an 
active and prosperous year. 


The list of officers and directors chosen at 
Monday’s meeting follows: 

President—Dominic Brace, 
Co. 
Vice president—Fred A. Hill, Bryant Lum- 
ber Co. 

Treasurer — Frank -A. Compton, 
Lumber Co. 

Directors (first five reélected)—Fred A. 
Hill; Frank A. Compton; Walter Virgin, Bol- 
econ-Canal Lumber Co.; B. L. Bell, Bell Lum- 
ber Co.; Earl W. Jewett, Hamilton Lumber 
Co.; Charles A. McFarland, McFarland Lumber 
Co.; Charles Dunn, Dunn Retail Lumber Co.; 
w. A. Brown, Brown, Brown Lumber Co. 

Secretary-manager—Phil G. Hilditch. 


The annual banquet and entertainment of the 


Brace Lumber 


Compton 


association, held Thursday evening, attracted 
more than 200 guests to the Yacht Club, being 
one of the largest gatherings ever staged by 
the organization. In keeping with tradition, 
there was no speechmaking. A rare and elab- 
orate program was rendered, introducing as 
star performer Lee Bartholomew, a native of 
the city, in “Home Town Melodies ;” and from 
that beginning there were touches of the Orient 
interspersed with the atmosphere of Spain and 
Naples, concluding with “Hano Hano Hawaii” 
—which certainly suggests that the retailers 
present enjoyed their usual good time. 


Additions to Shingle Association 


SEATTLE, WASH., Jan. 28.—Additions to the 
Washington & Oregon Shingle Association, 
Grace Jones, secretary, are: Straight member- 
ship: Willapa Lumber Co., Willapa, Wash. 
Signed for inspection, all in Washington: 
Keystone Shingle Co., Raymond; Casey-Childs 
Shingle Co., Sedro-Woolley; Montborne Lum- 
ber Co., Montborne; Mumby Lumber & Shingle 
Co., Malone; M. R. Smith Lumber & Shingle 
Co., Mineral; South Bay Cedar Co., Markham; 
Merrill-Ring Lumber Co., Seattle. H. E. 


White, who for a year was in the East as rep- 
resentative of the Red Cedar Shingle Bureau, 
has again joined the forces of the association 
as inspector. 


Makes Exhibit of Northern Woods 


MILWAUKEE, Wis., Feb. 1—An exhibit of 
northern woods was on display by the North- 
ern . Hemlock & Hardwood Manufacturers’ 
Association at the Milwaukee Auditorium 
here last week, during the annual convention 
of the Master Builders of Wisconsin. The 
display included standardized grade-marked 
northern hemlock, and panels of birch, hard 
maple, rotary cut veneers showing the beauty 
of the new “in the wood” finishes which have 
been developed especially for these woods and 
which are creating widespread interest among 
the building trades and professions. Complete 
Gata on the physical properties of these woods 
and the application of the new finishes were 
also furnished. 

The association carried large ads in local 
papers calling attention to the exhibit and de- 
clared that “There’s a Wisconsin-Michigan 
Wood for Every Building Purpose.” 


Supreme Nine Plans Hoo-Hoo Activities 


Future Activities of Hoo-Hoo 


Sr. Louis, Mo., Jan. 31.—Here are some of 
the important matters discussed and actions 
taken at the executive meeting of the Supreme 
Nine of Hoo-Hoo at Kansas City last week, as 
made public by Henry R. Isherwood, secretary- 
treasurer : 


3oston was selected as the place for the 
thirty-seventh annual meeting, and the time is 
Sept. 26, 27 and 28. } 

The question of accepting advertising for 
the Hoo-Hoo Bulletin, the official publication 
of the order, was discussed at length and re- 
jected, the consensus of the officers being that 
increased revenue for the order properly should 
come through increased 
membership or through 
increased dues. 

A quota of 2,250 new 
members was fixed for 
the remainder of the 
year, and each member 
of the Nine pledged his 
efforts to obtain his 
share. 

Authority was given 
to employ additional 
field men as the re- 
quirements of the order 
demand and finances 
permit. 

Each member of the 
Nine was authorized to 
permit the enrollment 
during the year of new 
members for the Osir- 
ian Cloister in cases 
where officers or mem- 
bers of the order have 
performed distin- 
guished service in its 
interests and are 
recommended for the 
honor by the officers in 
the district in which 
they reside. 

It was decided to recommend to the next 
annual meeting that in the future only four 
new members and a new Snark be elected to 
the Supreme Nine each year, four holding over 
for two years to give the newcomers the bene- 
fit of their experience. The retiring Snark 
would be an ex-officio member of the succeed- 
ing Nine. 

Charles F. Macrae, of Cleveland, Supreme 
Jabberwock, was requested to make an effort 
to form a Hoo-Hoo club in Washington, D. C. 
Jabberwock Macrae promised to make this 
effort. 

It was decided to propose to the next annual 
that in the future annual meetings be held 
near the geographical center of the United 
States at least every other year. 

The proposal of the Supreme Nine to hold 
Osirian Cloister initiations during the year and 
to endeavor greatly to increase the member- 
ship in this upper circle of Hoo-Hoo, has been 


City. 





submitted to and approved by Past Snark of 
the Universe Arthur A. Hood, High Priest of 
Osiris in the Cloister. 

Snark of the Universe James M. Brown pre- 
sided and all members of. the Nine were 
present, although Donald B. Hyde, of Boston, 
Supreme Custocatian, was unable to arrive 
until the final day. The others in attendance 
were: M. M. Riner, Kansas City, Senior Hoo- 
Hoo; W. W. Brock, Miami, Fla., Junior Hoo- 
Hoo; Fred W. Roth, San Francisco, Bojum; 
Col. James (‘‘Hoot Mon’) Lightbody, Victoria, 
B. C., Serivenoter; Charles F. Macrae, Cleve- 
land, Jabberwock; Donald B. Hyde, Boston, 
Custocatian; Gaines D. Whitsitt, Amarillo, 
Tex., Arcanoper; Rex G. Chesbro, Toronto, Ont., 
Gurdon, and Secretary-treasurer Isherwood. 








Supreme Nine of Concatenated Order of Hoo-Hoo in session at Kansas 


Top (left to right): Donald B. Hyde, Boston, Mass., Custo- 
catian; James Lightbody, Victoria, B. C., Scrivenoter; Gaines D. Whit- 
sitt, Amarillo, Tex., Arcanoper; Fred. W. Roth, San Francisco, Bojum; 
Henry R. Isherwood, St. Louis, secretary-treasurer. 
right): W. W. Brock, Miami, Fla., Junior Hoo-Hoo; Melvin M. Riner, 
Kansas City, Senior Hoo-Hoo; James M. Brown, Spokane, Wash., 
Snark of the Universe; Charles F. Macrae, Cleveland, Jabberwock; 
Rex G. Chesbro, Toronto, Ont., Gurdon. 


Bottom (left to 


Hoo-Hoo Club of Seattle 


SEATTLE, WasH., Jan. 28—A recent letter 
from the Hoo-Hoo Club of Seattle designed to 
place the true status of the organization before 
the membership, has brought an encouraging 
letter from Sam P. Johns, past president of the 
club, who notes that affairs are really in excel- 
lent condition. Evidently, Mr. Johns observes, 
the club is “only sleeping”; and he states 
pointedly that when it is considered that Seattle 
is “almost the center of the lumber industry of 
the Pacific Northwest,” the time is approaching 
for the “Seattle bunch to get right down to 
brass tacks and put the Hoo-Hoo Club of Seat- 
tle on an animated basis.” Would it not be 
a good idea, he asks, to go ahead and elect 
new officers? 


A Constructive Hoo-Hoo Activity 


Boston, Mass., Jan. 31—That the Harry L. 
Folsom Hoo-Hoo Club of this city purposes 
to make itself a factor in the right promotion 
of the lumber industry is indicated in a plan 
that has been worked out for a series of edu- 
cational lessons that will fit lumber salesmen 
and others to answer intelligently questions 
asked by prospective users of lumber. This 
class instruction will be available for all lum- 
bermen in metropolitan Boston, both whole- 
sale and retail, and will be presented by sec- 
retaries and field representatives from all the 
principal lumber manufacturers’ associations 
in the United States. Grading rules, methods 
of identification, the merits of various woods 
and the uses to which they are best adapted, 
and instruction on native eastern woods and 
their best uses are some of the. subjects that 
will be included in the course. The course 
will consist of ten lessons, the first of which 
will be given on Tuesday, Feb. 7. A charge 
of $10 a man will be made for the course 
and already a number of concerns have en- 
rolled, some of these companies sending sev- 
eral of their men. 


Foreign Woods for Paper Making 


LapysMITH, WIs., Jan. 31.—Two carloads of 
tropical wood specimens from New Zealand 
have arrived at the Great Western Paper mill 
here to be used in an experiment in paper mak- 
ing. The work will be supervised by directors 
from the Forest Products Laboratory of Madi- 
son. The wood, three months en route from 
New Zealand, was sent at the request of the 
government of that country, and the expenses 
of the experiment will be paid by it to deter- 
mine the paper-making qualities of New Zea- 
land woods. The woods are pine and tawa, 
the latter an evergreen with willow-like leaves 
and white, straight-grained wood, which is ex- 


-tensively used in making casks, buckets, butter 


kegs, and fruit baskets. This will be the first 
commercial run of paper from these woods. 


PusLic scHOOoLs of Jamestown, N. Y., are to 
take up the reforesting of land in Chautauqua 
County and have organized for the purpose. 
A new corporation has been formed known 
as the Jamestown Public Schools Forest (Inc.). 
It is proposed to buy and use real property 
as a reforestation project and buy and sell 
trees. The plan is the outgrowth of a meet- 
ing of school principals of the city in the 
spring of 1926. The money for the project 
will be raised by. entertainments in the schools. 
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Hardwoods 


From 


Dutch East Indies 


hl tll hella al 


Balm —Baccau—Merbau—Soentei ‘ 
Poonak (Singapore Teak) 

Red Marenti (Lauan), etc., etc. 
Three timber concessions in 
Sumatra in production since 
1910. Can supply round logs 

or sawn lumber, direct ship- 


rts, 
oast 


ment to Atlantic Coast 
Gulf ports and Pacific 
ports. 


Send Inquiries to 


WM. L. RAWN & CO., Inc. 


Alaska Building, 
SEATTLE, WASH. - 


Sole Sales ents for U.S. A. under 
J. Jacobi & Co., Singapore. 








WEEDS— 
mean FIRES!!! 


Remove this fire menace by removing weeds! Simply 
dilute Wilson’s Weed Killer (1 gallon to 40 gallons of 
water) and sprinkle around your yards and lumber 


piles. This solution kills the roots making one good 
application a year sufficient. 


Send in a trial order today! 
I Gallon, $2.00 10 Gallons, $15.00 
5 Gallons, 8.00 25 Gallons, 30.00 


50 Gallons, $50.00 


Freight Allowed East of Mississippi 
Booklet mailed on request. 


Cindrewnit 


Department R 


SPRINGFIELD, NEW JERSEY 











SCRIBNER’S 


Lumber and Log Book 


Most complete book 
of its kind ever pub- 
lished. Gives measure- 
4 of all pede - 

T, Logs, an 
Timber; HintstoLum- 

r Dealers; Wood 
Measure; Speed of Cir- 
cular Saws; re of 
Saws; 
Tables; Felling Trees; 
Growthof ; Land 
Measure; W. 





ve and 
Bolts, etc. 


Standard Book Gopeient Be United States 
S5MT POST 50 Cents 


S. E. FISHER, P.0. Box 197 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


Rent, Board, Phebe 
Heading 


— 


Eastern Lumber News 


Develops New Wood Preservative 
New York, Jan. 30.—C. Marshall Taylor has 


been appointed vice president and general man-~ 


ager of the Curtin-Howe Corporation, 11 Park 
Place, New York, which holds the commercial 
rights to the new wood preservative developed 
by the engineering laboratories of the Western 
Union Telegraph Co. 

Mr. Taylor has been actively engaged in 
wood preservation since 1906, when he became 
associated with the International Creosoting 
& Construction Co. of Galveston, Tex., in 
charge of its department of chemistry and 
tests. He served one year as assistant profes- 
sor of Chemistry at Swarthmore College and 
then built and operated for 15 years the Port 
Reading creosoting plan for the Reading Co. 
and the Central Railroad of New Jersey. Dur- 
ing that period, he was a member and subse- 
quently chairman of the American Railway 
Engineering Association’s committee on wood 
preservation. He served one term as presi- 
dent of the American Wood-Preserver’ Asso- 
ciation and is an affiliate of the American 
Society of Civil Engineers. On two recent 
trips to Europe, Mr. Taylor has made very 
thorough investigations into the timber pre- 
serving methods and preservatives, as used 
there. 

The engineering laboratories of the West- 
ern Union Telegraph Co. have developed zinc 
meta-arsenite as its standard preservative. It 
is permanently fixed in the wood, using the 
standard processes now utilized in the wood 
preserving industry. The wood retains its 
natural color and can be used for all types of 
construction, both interior and exterior, and 
can readily be painted. The Western Union 
developed this preservative in order that it 
could use pressure treated poles that were both 
clean and permanently preserved, in any lo- 
cality. 


Retailer Gives Family Party 


New York, Jan. 30—Employees of the 
Dykes Lumber Co. were guests of President 
Andrew H. Dykes at a dinner-dance held last 
Saturday in the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel. There 
were fifty-four persons present. Mr. Dykes 
presented each of the women present with a 
barpin, a souvenir of his trip to Paris when 
he was abroad attending the International Ro- 
tary convention. Each of the men guests was 
presented with a stickpin that Mr. kes had 
purchased in Scotland. 

Prior to the family party, an organization 
meeting was held at company headquarters, 
where Mr. Dykes made an address, and there- 
after the yard managers, salesmen and the 
executive staff got together to discuss plans 
for the ensuing twelve months. Business at 
all of the Dykes yards was reported “satisfac- 
tory” for 1927. 


Stresses Value of Grade-Marking 
Boston, Mass., Jan. 30.—Axel H. Ox- 


holm, director of the National Committee on 
Wood Utilization, was the principal speaker at 
the session of southern pine salesmen held last 
Thursday during the convention of the North- 
eastern retailers. L. F. McAleer presided over 
the meeting, introducing Mr. Oxholm and J. 
F. Carter, field representative of the Southern 
Pine Association, under whose auspices these 
meetings are held. 

Mr. Oxholm explained in detail the activi- 
ties of the national committee, pointing out 
the good work which had been done as a 
result of its recent publications on the use 
of short-length lumber and on end-matching 
of softwoods, and told of the new book which 
would be issued shortly with regard to grade- 
marking of lumber. 

He laid particular stress on grade-marking, 
calling attention to the fact that the United 
States is the only lumber producing territory 
of any consequence which does not follow a 


rigid rule of grade-marking. Several stories 
he told about happenings in the European coun- 
tries as a result of grade-marking, were of the 
greatest interest to the wholesalers and sales- 
men who sat at the meeting. 

Those present at the meeting were: 
McAleer, Natalbany Lumber Co.; Axel H, 
Oxholm, director, National Committee on 
Wood Utilization; Ralph B. Wilson, Wilson 
Lumber Co.; Arthur Tompkins, George W. 
Perkins and George L. Bedford, Long-Bell 
Lumber Co.; A. R. Giroux, J. J. Newman 
Lumber Co., and Great Southern Lumber Co.; 
Paul H. Besse, Exchange Sawmills Sales Co.; 
James C. Adams, H. B. Stebbins Lumber 
Co.; Harry W. McDonough and C,. F, 
Leatherbee, Leatherbee-McDonough Co.; David 
S. Fellows, Kaul Lumber Co.; Albert S. East- 
wood; J. W. Paddock and J. F. Carter, 
Southern Pine Association. 


L. F, 


To Expand Company’s Activities 

New York, Jan. 31.—E. S. Loomis and Her- 
bert G. Dunlevie, both well known in the lum- 
ber trade of the East, on Feb. 1 will become 
associated as officers and stockholders with 
the Harry S. La Fond Co., No. 1 Madison 
Avenue. In making the announcement Mr. 
La Fond says there will be material expansion 
in the company’s activities in the wholesale 
distribution of lumber. 

Mr. Loomis has closed out his business, for- 
merly conducted at 110 West Thirty-fourth 
Street, and will be treasurer of the La Fond 
corporation. Mr. Dunlevie will be vice presi- 
dent and Mr. La Fond will continue as presi- 
ident. 

Mr. Loomis came to New York many years 
ago as manager for the Blanchard Lumber 
Co. After several years in this capacity, he 
resigned to start his own wholesale business. 
He has been active in recent years as a dis- 
tributer of West Coast lumber. 

Mr. Dunlevie was at one time New York 
representative for a large manufacturing con- 
cern in the South. Of late, he has operated 
his own wholesale business in Savannah, Ga. 

In announcing the changes Mr. La Fond 
made ‘it know that the corporation’s capital is 
being increased by a new issue of $100,000 
preferred stock, practically all of which has 
been subscribed. 

Mr. Dunlevie will handle the corporation’s 
activities in cypress and southern hardwoods, 
thereby establishing a new line for the La 
Fond interests. Mr. Loomis will bring to the 
concern complete supplies of West Coast lum- 
ber and he will direct its distribution. The 
company also will continue distribution of 
longleaf and shortleaf lumber ard timber. 

The La Fond corporation will continue to 
represent the Finkbine Lumber Co. of Jack- 
son, Miss., as in the last fifteen years. 


Sees Improvement in Lumber Industry 


New York, Jan. 30.—The long period of 
depression in the lumber industry is nearing 
an end, according to The Brookmire Eco- 
nomic Service (Inc.). Production declined 
sharply during the last month, and figures for 
the present month justify the expectation that 
output will show a further reduction. At 
present orders are coming in at a fairly rapid 


rate and exceed current output by a wide mar- ° 


gin. Some improvement is undoubtedly of a 
seasonal character, but a gradual betterment of 
conditions is in prospect. The decline in prices 
of both hardwoods and softwoods was defi- 
nitely checked in December and since then 
prices have remained much firmer. One of the 


most remarkable features of the current situa- 
tion is the fact that the present high rate of 
failures of lumber concerns, normally an un- 
favorable factor, is the main reason for prophe- 
sying improvement. This weeding out of weak 
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pens 
concerns will keep supply in better adjust- 
ment with demand and prevent much of the 
ruinous competition which has proved detri- 
mental to the best interests of the industry. 

“For the entire year 1927,” the economists 
report, “there were 850 fatalities of lumber 
companies against 644 in 1926, the previous 
high year. Failures in December, 1927, equaled 
95, the largest number for any month on rec- 
ord. During 1927 liabilities involved in these 
failures amounted to $43,982,000, more than 
double the 1926 record figure of $21,218,000. 
These figures are ample proof of the trying 
period witnessed by the lumber industry during 
the last few years and afford some basis to the 
belief that in 1928 the industry will be left in 
the control of the stronger firms. 

“Some improvement in demand is expected. 
General business is showing signs of revival 
and at least during the next few months, the 
consumption of lumber by industrial users, 
such as the automotive and furniture industries, 
is likely to grow in volume. Farmers will soon 
begin to make their usual purchases for spring 
repair work. Their large income this year will 
also enable them to build new houses and barns, 
many of which have become obsolete. The 
export demand for lumber is likely to con- 
tinue in heavy volume since European countries 
are gradually bettering their economic situa- 
tion. 

“Last, but not least, we have the basis for 
expecting building to continue in good volume 
for some months to come.” 


Building and Materials 


A statement released Feb. 1 by the Federal 
Reserve Bank of Chicago (Seventh District), 
says : 
uA sharp contraction in the demand for lum- 
ber was reflected in a smaller volume of sales 
for December, twenty-four wholesale dealers 
reporting declines in dollar amount averaging 
8.4 percent, and one hundred twenty-six retail 
yards registering a drop of 38.4 percent from 
the preceding month. Sales were also below 
those of a year ago, 





the reductions aggre- | x 
gating 16.8 per cent at Mm j ~~ 
wholesale and 12.7 “AsPous 








percent for retailers. 


Measured in board 
feet, the sales _of 
nineteen reporting 


wholesalers were 14.1 
percent less than in 
November and 17.8 
percent below December, 1926. Outstanding 
wholesale accounts on December 31 averaged 
143 percent of monthly sales, which compares 
with 155 percent the preceding month and 135 
for a year ago. The correspbdnding ratios at 
retail yards were, respectively, 451, 322 and 
422 percent. Inventories in the hands of 
wholesale dealers at the close of December 
were slightly larger than a month earlier, but 
somewhat lower than a year ago; stocks at 
retail yards were less in both comparisons. 
“Sales of cement were reported as con- 
siderably below normal, and production was 
curtailed further, many plants closing while 
others were running on part time. Similar 
conditions ‘prevailed in the’ brick industry 
where output was reported’as much below both 
that of November, and of December, 1926. 


Building Construction 


“Contracts awarded in the Seventh Federal 
Reserve district during December amounted to 
$123,790,122, the highest volume on record for 
that month, 49.5 percent in excess of the 
preceding month, and 34.4 percent over the 
December, 1926, volume. Residential contracts 
were $46,889,307, or 5.2 percent more than in 
November and 23.7 percent ahead of December 
a year ago. Total awards for the entire year 
1927 exceeded those of 1926 by 10.6 percent, 
residential construction alone showing an in- 
crease of 13.9 percent. The ratio of residential 
to total construction was 40.9 percent in 1927 
as against 39.7 percent in 1926. Permits is- 
sued in fifty cities of the district aggregated 





declines in estimated cost of 5.1 percent from 
November and of 10.7 percent from a year 
ago.. These declines would have been con- 
siderably larger but for the heavy increase 
recorded at Detroit.” 





LUMBER CLUBS 














Evansville Club to Meet 


Evansvitte, Inp., Jan. 30—The regular 
monthly meeting of the Evansville Lumber- 
men’s Club will be held in the Peacock room 
of the Vendome Hotel here on the evening of 
Feb. 14, with the new president, Claude Wertz, 
presiding. President Wertz says an effort will 
be made to increase the membership of the 
club during the year by having retail lumber 
dealers, contractors, planing mill owners and 


purchasing agents for local furniture factories . 


join. 


Nylta Club Election 


New York, Jan. 30.—Frank J. Williams was 
reélected president of the Nylta Club at a meet- 
ing of the new board of governors held last 
Friday night at the National Republican Club. 
Other officers were reélected as follows: 

First vice president—Temple H. Tweedy. 

Second vice president—Conrad N. Pitcher. 

Treasurer—James E. Thornton, jr. 

Secretary—H. B. Coho. 


Following the meeting, the governors went 
in a body to the club’s headquarters in Grand 
Central Terminal, where a symposium on floor- 
ing was conducted by Thomas Ralston, of the 
Indiana Flooring Co. Mr. Ralston explained 
the grading rules and the recent changes in 
grade names. There were several other speak- 
ers. 


Lumber Buyers’ Club Election 


SEATTLE, WASH., Jan. 28.—The newly-elected 
officers of the Lumber Buyers’ Club presided 
at their first monthly dinner in the New Year 
here last week. A ‘splendid turn-out greeted 
the new officials and cheered the maiden effort 
of Large Knot (President) Robert G. Wright 
in his endeavor to make the club bigger and 
better. 

The other new officials are: 

Loose Knot (vice president)—James W. 
Steele. 

Encased Knot (secretary)—Robert U. Bron- 
son, 

Tight Knot (treasurer)—F. B. Curtis. 


The annual dinner-dance of the club will be 
held Feb. 11 at Mackenzie’s, near Seattle. 


Pittsburgh Estimators Elect 


PitrspurGH, Pa., Jan. 31.—The Pittsburgh 
Millwork Estimators’ Club has elected officers 
for the ensuing year as follows: 

President—E. C. Werner, Clark Lumber Co. 

Vice president—J. L. Broido, Center Lumber 
Co. 
Directors—C. S. Graham, Millwork Listing 
Co.; R. H. Johnston, Clark Lumber Co.; J. D. 
P. Kennedy, May Lumber Co.; J. F. Nelson, 
S. W. Means Lumber Co.; R. S. Porter, jr., 
May Lumber Co.; C. H. Weber,- Keystone Lum- 
ber Co.; H. E. Wolfe, Keystone Lumber Co. 





Urges Use of Southern Woods 


ATLANTA, GA., Jan. 30.—The Georgia Manu- 
facturers’ Association, the membership of 
which includes some of the larger furniture, 
lumber and millwork. plants in the State, issued 
a bulletin last week commenting favorably upon 
the recent action of the National Wood Utiliza- 
tion committee urging the ‘use in Government 
construction of short lengths and end-matched 
lumber, and urged all members of the associa- 
tion to codperate in an effort to bring about 
the greater use of southern woods, it is an- 
nounced by J. P. McGrath,. Atlanta, executive 
secretary of the association. 











































































“Tune Out” the Undesirables . 


The air is filled every night with radio pro- 
grams from all parts of America. However, 
this does not mean that the particular listener ih 
must take anything and everything offered him. 
He simply “twirls his dials” and gets the finest 
quality program—the one that gives him the 
greatest enjoyment. 

It is just as easy for the lumber buyer to 
eliminate the “undesirables.” He can increase ‘ 
his profits and save a lot of time and trouble i 
caused by poorly manufactured lumber by 
knowing where he can obtain just the stock 
he needs. 

Lumber buying today means more than just 
ordering boards. It is essential to have a 
knowledge of the specific uses of each species 
of wood, the sizes, thicknesses, widths, lengths 
and grades which will meet the requirements of 
your factory. 

It doesn’t take a bit more effort or time to 
buy better lumber at the same price or just 
as good for less. But it certainly makes a dif- 
ferent showing on your cost sheet. 

Our business is to cooperate with you and 
give you the stock suited to your own require- 
ments. Write us now about your needs in 
Tennessee Red Cedar, Philippine Mahogany 
and all Southern Hardwoods.. Let us show 
you how to obtain better values and minimize 


waste in your plant. 


3403 WEST 48TH PLACE, CHICAGO 
2-4-28 


C. B. Richard & Co. 


29 Broadway, NEW YORK 









Established 1847 


Foreign Forwarders, 
Customs Brokers. We 
handle all classes of 
cargo, coliect invoices 


Ocean Freight = 325, siscount gratts. 
Brokers for exports & imports 


Special department handling export lumber shipments 











Year After Year 


Insurance 
Protection 


Dependable 
beyond Question 


At minimum cost con- 
sistent with sound in- 
demnity, and never 
more than the pre- 
mium deposit. 
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Northern Woods 








Rust-Owen Lumber Co. 


DRUMMOND, WIS. 





Manufacturers of Wisconsin 
WHITE PINE 
Hemlock and 
Hardwoods 


White Pine Pattern, Flask and 
Shop Lumber our specialty 











Drewsed “EXTRA STANDARD” 





Some Attractive Values 
4/4 Birch No. 1C. &B....350,000° 8/4 Waple No. 2 Common. 75,007 
4/4 Birch No.2 Com..__. .75,000 4/4 Basswood No.1 C.&B..45,000’ 
4/4 Birch No. 3 Com......, 150,000" 8/4 Basswood No.1C &B..28,000" 
4/4 Maple No. 1 C.&B.....75,000’ 8/4 Basswood No.2 Com...18,000° 
8/4 Maple No.1 C.&B....100,000 8/4 Ashand ElmL. R.......10,000 

Hemlock Lath 4’ and 32” 


Write for description and prices. 


Hales Timber Go., Inc. 


FIFIELD, WISCONSIN 











JACKSON & TINDLE, Inc. 


Mills at Pellston and Munising, Mich., and Jacksonboro, Ont. 
MICHIGAN HARDWOODS 
Good, Well Assorted Stock 
DRY PINE and HEMLOCK 


Prompt Shipments. 


Main Office, BUFFALO, N.Y. 


Sales Office: 605 Murray Bidg., Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Kindly address all inquiries care Dept.7. 











| Remember 


Mershon, Eddy, Parker Company 


SAGINAW, MICHIGAN 


Specialize in Mixed Cars of WHITE PINE and 
BASSWOOD Lumber, Siding, Ceiling, Flooring, 
Sash, Doors, Blinds, Window Frames, Mouldings 
and Box Shooks from SAGINAW. 


Western White Pine and Idaho White 
Pine for direct shipment from Idaho. 


























17 1 
VON PLATEN -FOX COMPANY 
Iron Mountain, Michigan 
Manufacturers of 17 different species 
of Northern Hardwoods 
1 17 



























Surface Measure 


ESTIMATOR 


Anew ication covering in the most complete 
manner whole field of surface measure as ap- 
plied to rapid estimating of contents of fractional 
ag sumnee. venegy, bre boardand stock used 
in the man ¢ of interior and exterior finish, 

» blinds, door and window 
6, etc., etc. for circ containing 
sample pages. 


Pocket Size (436 x 6%") $5.00, Postpaid. 
American Lumberman 


431 So. Dearborn St., CHICAGO, ILL. 

















Army Housing Program 

Under the Army housing program all the 
work provided for in the 1927 appropriation 
bill has been placed under contract. This in- 
cludes 33 new barrack buildings to house a 
total of 7,897 enlisted men and hospital con- 
struction at several posts and stations. Plans 
and specifications have been prepared and bids 
will shortly be invited for Army construction 
provided for in the first deficiency bill, passed 
late last month. Under this bill 15 new barrack 
buildings, with a total capacity of 4,589 en- 
listed men will be built. The 1929 appropriation 
bill now before Congress provides for addi- 
tional modern barrack buildings to house 5,449 
men. When the pending bill is passed provision 
will have been made for permanent barracks to 
house a total of 18,000 men, and an increase 


in Army hospital capacity of more than 800 
beds. 


Inquiry Into Economic Condition 


Interested business men have contributed a 
fund of $150,000 for an inquiry into the eco- 
nomic condition of the country, with special 
reference to the theory that “business cycles” 
of change from conditions of prosperity to 
conditions of comparative depression are nor- 
mal. Secretary of Commerce Hoover will sup- 
ervise the inquiry, which will supplement and 
bring up to date data obtained in a similar in- 
quiry completed some five years ago. A com- 
mittee of economic specialists. and business 
heads will assist Mr. Hoover. The Bureau of 
Economic Research of New York will do the 
work under their direction. The first business 
cycle study followed the Unemployment Con- 
ference of 1921. It resulted in a series of 
recommendations, many of which the Depart- 
ment of Commerce was able to take up actively. 


Forest Cover Aids Flood Control 


“Forests and Floods” is the title of a bulletin 
just issued by the Forest Service, which points 
out that engineering works for flood control on 
the Mississippi River should be supplemented 
by the improvement of surface conditions in 
the entire basin through forestry, sodding, and 
terracing of steep plow lands so as to hold back 
rainfall and reduce erosion. Ward Shepard, 
forest inspector, author of the bulletin, advo- 
cates that the land surface drained by the river 
system be put in the best possible condition to 
absorb rain water while it is spread harmlessly 
over the surface and before it attains mass 
and speed in stream channels. Vigorous, dense 
vegetation, especially forest and grass, is one of 
the principal means of maintaining good surface 
conditions. Mr. Shepard says: 

Forests and other vegetative cover have 
been seriously impaired over large areas of 
the Mississippi basin. The effect of the de- 
struction of vegetation and humus seems in- 
significant on this or that acre, this or that 
farm, this or that stretch of woodland. But 
when we sum up the aggregate volume of 
erosion and run-off in an immense catchment 
basin like that of the Mississippi and compare 
this volume with the size of the stream chan- 
nel that must carry the load of water and soil, 
we gain a new conception of the importance 
of surface conditions. Floods in large rivers 
begin as little drops of water and little grains 
of sand on millions of acres. Every tree, 
every bush, every fallen leaf, every blade of 
grass, every contour furrow, every ounce of 
porous topsoil that impedes the progress of 
these drops of water and grairis of sand to- 
ward the main channel relieves the lower river 
of some of its load. 


While recognizirig that levees, diversion 
channels and other engineering works to cope 
with water concentrated in great masses in 
river channels are the primary means of flood 


control, the Forest Service asserts that the . 


beneficial effects of forest cover in retarding 
run-off and erosion have been established by 


authoritative observation and experiment jg 
many parts of the world. In order to get the 
maximum benefits of forest cover in the Mig. 
sissippi basin, it is essential, according to the 
bulletin, that public ownership of forests, 
especially in the mountains, be extended; that 
cooperation in forest fire protection between the 
Federal Government, the States and private 
owners be increased, and that the Government 
and States give more assistance to farmers 
and timber land owners in forest planting and 
management. 


Japanese Tariff Duties on Lumber 


The Japanese Diet dissolved on Jan. 20 with- 
out taking any action in regard to the pro 
posal to revise tariff duties on lumber, iron and 
steel, paper pulp and certain other articles, 
according to a cablegram received by the De. 
partment of Commerce from Halleck A, Butts, 
American commercial attaché, Tokio. No tariff 
change is likely therefore until the next session 
of the Diet. Meanwhile, new elections are to 
be held Feb. 20, with 9,000,000 new and un- 
registered voters going to the polls for the 
first time. er 


Information on Foreign Commerce 


Complying with a widespread demand for a 
convenient source book of information on cur- 
rent economic conditions in foreign countries, 
the Department of Commerce has just issued as 
a second volume of its annual Commerce Year- 
book a compilation of facts and figures on 
sixty-one different markets. This is the first 
time surveys of this kind have ever been com- 
piled in a single volume. Among the subjects 
discussed are foreign trade, finance, currency, 
price movements, labor conditions and other 
matters affecting the general business situation. 
Statistical data on population, births, deaths, 
climate etc. are also included. Dr. Julius Klein, 
director of the bureau of foreign and domestic 
commerce, states that these economic reviews 
and statistics should prove of great service to 
American business in the promotion of foreign 
trade and of safe investment of capital im 
foreign countries. 


Simplified Practice Progress 

Continued growth of simplified practice as a 
means of eliminating waste in industry is evi- 
denced by the completion during the calendar 
year 1927 of eighteen new simplified practice 
recommendations, bringing the total number of 
completed projects to 80, according to a review 
by Ray M. Hudson. These activities have 
reecntly been combined with those of the com- 
mercial standards group of the bureau of 
standards. 

Mr. Hudson points out that recent reviews 
of 15 recommendations already promulgated 
demonstrates that simplification yields benefits 
sufficient to attract manufacturers, distributers 
and consumers. The report shows that ac 
ceptors representing an average of 82.61 per- 
cent of the total volume of the industry affected 
are following the simplified practice schedules. 
These recommendations are subject to annual 
reconsideration to determine the desirability of 
further eliminations, substitutions and reinstate- 
ments. This procedure keeps the simplified 
practice recommendations up to date and in line 
with the best current practice in the industry 
concerned. 

Further evidence that simplification is prov- 
ing of great value to manufacturers and pur- 
chasers is found in the increased number of 
associations accepting the completed recom- 
mendations. The list of associational endorsers 
grew from 686 to 898 during 1927, the indi- 
vidual concerns from 2,775 to 6,676. This, ac- 
cording to Mr. Hudson, means an increasing 
number of industrial purchasers are specifying 
simplified lines when buying, because they are 
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_ 
finding that such items are usually more readily 
obtained; that their quality is better, and, in 
many instances, by. reason of the savings 
wrought through simplification, prices are 
lower. He hopes to see the percentage of ad- 
herence approximate 100 this year. 

Among experiences cited by Mr. Hudson are 
those of one lumber company which reported a 
reduction of $250,000 in its inventory, and 
another that reported a reduction of $474,000, 
due to the lumber standardization program. 
Similar instances are reported in other indus- 
tries that have adopted simplification and 
standardization programs. 


Protest Against Free Shingles 


Senator Dill, of Washington, on Tuesday 
presented to the Senate a shingle about two 
feet in length, sent to him through the mails 
as a protest against the “free shingle” provi- 
sion of the Fordney-McCumber tariff. The 
Washington senator requested that this shin- 
gle and 5,000 others that are coming _indi- 
vidually by mail be referred to the Senate 
finance committee. This is the first time such 
a proposition has been laid before the Senate 





and employees are making arrangements to 
take care of the shingle consignment. A card 
attached to the shingle presented to the Sen- 
ate reads: “This is the shingle we can’t sell.” 


Lumbermen on Export Committee 


Secretary Herbert Hoover, of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, has announced the ap- 
pointment of a number of prominent lumber- 
men to the executive lumber export committee 
of the lumber division, bureau of foreign and 
domestic commerce. The personnel as an- 
nounced includes Elmer S. Anderson, South- 
east Lumber Export Co., Norfolk, Va.; Wil- 
son Compton, National Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association, Washington, D. C.; Charles C. 
Dickison, E. Sondheimer Co., Memphis, Tenn. ; 
E. G. Griggs, Douglas Fir Exploitation & Ex- 
port Co., Tacoma, Wash., and W. J. Sowers, 
American Pitch Pine Export Co., New Or- 
leans, La. 





Four regional savings conferences covering 
all parts of the United States will be held next 
spring under the auspices of the savings bank 
division, American Bankers’ Association. 








Revenue Freight Loadings Decrease 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Feb. 1.—Loading of reve- 
nue freight for the week ended Jan. 21 totaled 
884,095 cars, according to reports filed today 
by the car service division of the American 
Railway Association. This was a decrease of 
22,639 cars under the preceding week, with in- 
creases being reported in grain and grain 
products, live stock, forest products and mer- 
chandise, L.C.L. The total for the week of 
Jan. 21 was, however, a decrease of 52,065 cars 
under the same week in 1927, while it also was 
a decrease of 37,548 cars compared with the 
corresponding week two years ago. 


Miscellaneous freight loading for the week 
totaled 309,696 cars, an increase of 3,153 cars 
over the corresponding week last year but 
9,247 cars below the same week in 1926. 


Coal loading amounted to 167,773 cars, a de- 
crease of 56,731 cars under the same week in 
1927 and 13,064 cars below the same period 
two years ago. 

Grain and grain products loading totaled 
48,787 cars, an increase of 4,313 cars above the 
same week last year and 3,011 cars above the 
same period in 1926. In the western districts 
alone, grain and grain products loading totaled 
34,674 cars, an increase of 6,500 cars over the 
same week in 1927. 


Live stock loading amounted to 33,473 cars, 
an increase of 2,645 cars above the same week 
last year and 2,682 cars above the same week 
in 1926. In the western districts alone, live 
stock loading totaled 25,466 cars, an increase 
of 1,998 compared with the same week in 1927. 


Loading of merchandise and less than car- 
load lot freight totaled 243,118 cars, an in- 
crease of 282 cars above the same week in 
1927 but 4,078 cars under the corresponding 
week two years ago. 

Forest products loading totaled 62,710 cars, 
2,611 cars below the same week last year and 
7,328 cars under the same week in 1926. 


Line to Tap Virgin White Pine 

DURANGO, Mexico, Jan. 28.—Construction 
will be resumed soon on the extension of the 
line of the National Railways of Mexico, 
which now runs from Durango to a point 
beyond Llano Grande in the heart of a vast 
forest of virgin white pine and other com- 
mercial timber. The objective point of the 
Proposed extension is the port of Mazatlan on 
the Pacific coast. To reach that port the 
railroad will have to cross the crest of the 
Sierra Madre range at an altitude of more 
than 10,000 feet and make quick descent to 
the sea level of the Pacific slope. When the 
late Collis P. Huntington, president of the 
Southern Pacific, constructed the: Mexican 
International Railroad from Eagle Pass, Tex., 
to Durango, more than thirty years ago, it 





was his purpose to make Mazatlan the Pacific 
terminal, but the purchase of a controlling 
interest in the line by the Mexican Govern- 
ment prevented him from carrying the project 
to fulfillment. Later the line was extended 
from Durango to Llano Grande, 75 miles. The 
route to Mazatlan through the mountains has 
been surveyed and approved. The States of 
Durango and Sinaloa will share in the cost 
of constructing the extension, it is stated. 


Confer on Freight Rate Revision 


ATLANTA, Ga., Jan. 30.—Officials of the 
Southern Freight Association met in Atlanta 
last Friday for a series of important confer- 
ences looking toward a general revision of 
freight rates in this territory for commodities 
shipped in less than carload lots, the items 
listed on which changes are proposed being 
lumber, flooring, empty wood barrels, wood 
blocks and billets, veneers, refrigerators, spools 
and bobbins, thin lumber ete. As hearings on 
these commodities are scheduled for the present 
week a number of shippers representing the 
lumber and kindred woodworking industries of 
the Southeast are in Atlanta to give evidence, 
and at the same time to learn in just what 
manner the new classification rates which went 
into effect at midnight, Jan. 15, will affect the 
lumber and woodworking industries. As the 
tendency of freight rates is generally down- 
ward, as shown by the substantial reductions 
in the new carlot classification rates referred 
to, whatever changes there may be made in 
items listed above are expected to be less than 
rates now prevailing. 


Inquiries and Orders for Freight Cars 


In the latest issue of the Railway Age ap- 
peared notices of inquiries and orders for 
freight cars as follows: 


INQUIRIES—The Chicago Great Western, 55 
freight car underframes; Wilson & Co., 300 
refrigerator cars of 40 tons’ capacity; St. 
Louis Southwestern, 6 freight car under- 
frames; Chicago, Burlington & Quincy, 150 
ballast cars; Union Pacific, 500 fifty-ton steel 
underframe flat cars; Manila Railroad, 50 box 
cars of 30 tons’ capacity; Republic Iron & 
Steel Co., 50 gondola car bodies of 70 tons’ 
capacity; Lake Superior & Ishpeming, 250 ore 
cars; Southern Pacific, 300 box car under- 
frames and superstructure parts; Chicago & 
Eastern Illinois, 500 automobile box cars. 

OrpEeRS—Northern Pacific, 50 caboose car 
underframes from the Siems Stembel Co.; 
Manila Railroad, 50 flat cars from the Gregg 
Co.; Lehigh & New England, repairs to 450, 
50-ton hopper cars to American Car & Foundry 
Co.; H. C. Frick Coke Co., repairs to 137, 70- 
ton cars by American Car & Foundry Co.; 
Norfolk & Western, 250 gondola cars of 90 
tons’ capacity. 
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Fix Your Credit Loss 


in Advance 


. You can state pretty accurately every 
item in your over-head expense but one— 
your credit loss. That you can only guess 
at. And how often you miss the mark, 
you, only, know! Because of present con- 
ditions, your credit loss is more of a 
problem than ever. 

If the year’s ‘total covered credit losses 
exceed a certain previously agreed upon 
percentage of your gross sales, we repay 
the excess. 

_ Thus your credit loss for twelve months 
is determined in advance and nothing can 
increase it. 

The cost of Credit Insurance is small 
compared to the security afforded. 


Over $9,500,000 paid to our policyholders 
The American Credit-Indemnity Co. 


OF NEW YORK 
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Wehavebrought the 
Redwoods of California 
to the doorstep of the 
Mississippi Valley. 

Any lumber dealer within 600 miles of 
St. Louis can have delivery of Redwood 


at his own station by local freight from 
our stocks within 48 hours. 


Twenty-seven R.R’s to ship over. 
Complete stock finish, bungalow and 
bevel siding, moulding, etc. . Let us 
have your inquiries. 


If it’s used in building, 
we sell it. 


dulius 6 


Serele 


LUMBER CoO. 
St. Louis, Mo. 























West Penn Lumber Co. 


Wholesale Lumber 
WHITE PINE YELLOW PINE 
HEMLOCK HARDWOODS 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 























Truce OvK FLOORING .... 
THE Best Oak dooung i: 


Mixed car shipments of oak, gum, beech and Ar- 
kansas short leaf pine mouldings, finish and boards; 
beech and gum flooring; Southern hardwoods. 


E. L. BRUCE CO., Memphis, Tenn. 








FOR SALE #35 


IN OAK AND GUM 
Always in Stock 


| THE W. A. NOBLE LUMBER COMPANY 


1206 First Nat’l. Bank Bidg., CINCINNATI, OHIO 























Receives Order for Seventeen Kilns 


SAVANNAH, Ga., Jan. 30.—Following a deal 
recently consummated, by which the Savannah 
River Lumber Co., of this city, will manufac- 
ture automobile body dimension stock from 
southern hardwoods for the Briggs Manufac- 
turing Co., of Detroit, Mich., one of the larg- 
est dry kiln orders placed in recent years has 
been awarded to the Moore Dry Kiln Co. at 
Jacksonville, Fla. The Savannah River Lum- 
ber Co. has ordered seventeen dry kilns, each 
20 feet wide and 150 feet long inside, these 
kilns to be used exclusively for drying this 
automobile body dimension stock. The kiln 
buildings will be constructed of brick with 
tile and concrete roof and will be equipped 
with Moore’s fireproof dry kiln doors. These 
buildings are now under construction and it 
is expected that the kilns will be in operation 
early in March. This transaction is significant 
of the new trend in the wood-using industries. 
The automobile industry especially is more and 
more turning to the South for its supply of 
hardwoods and buying its requirements manu- 
factured in semifinished condition and kiln 
dried before shipping. 





Engineers Royally Feted 

Boca.Lusa, La., Jan. 30—George A. Town- 
send, director of sales, and A. C. Long, jr., 
sales manager, and other department heads of 
the Great Southern Lumber Co., greeted with 
a 40-piece brass band the party of New York 
engineers who arrived here Thursday evening 
and spent the night and the following day in- 
specting the industries of this city. These emi- 
nent engineers were making a tour of longleaf 
mills under the leadership of the Long Leaf 
Yellow Pine Manufacturers’ Association. A 
feature of the entertainment here was a 
quail dinner at the Pine Tree Inn. 

While in Bogalusa the party visited the re- 
forested area of the great Southern Lumber 
Co., made an inspection of the big paper mill 
and, under the pilotage of Mr. Long, thor- 
oughly inspected all of the lumber operations 
of the Great Southern Lumber Co. Offficials 
of that company also arranged for conveying 
the party to their next stop, Lumberton. 
where they were greeted by C. J. Pettibone, 
assistant manager, and Larry Nelson, sales 
manager, Edward Hines Yellow Pine Co., 
whose guests they were at dinner. Here they 
visited the mills and logging operations and 
were treated to a special tree falling ex- 
hibition in which a hand was taken by N. W. 
Ryan, one of the visitors, who handled one 
end of the saw in falling the tree. From 
Lumberton the party was driven to Wiggins, 
where under the guidance of C. E. Klumb, gen- 
eral sales manager, they inspected the plant 
of the Finkbine Lumber Co. Other points 
visited in the itinerary were Laurel and Pic- 
ayune, Miss. 


Visit Pine Manufacturing Plants 


LaureL, Miss., Jan. 30..—A group of New 
York engineers were the guests Saturday of 
local lumbermen when the visitors toured the 
mills of the city, including the Mason Fibre 
Co.’s plant. The engineers are on a tour of 
inspection in the South, and their object is to 
satisfy themselves that there is still available 
an adequate supply of longleaf yellow pine. 
They concur in the opinion that there is no 
structural material so strong as yellow pine, 
but of late they have been repeatedly assured 
by manufacturers of lumber substitutes that 
the supply of pine is running low. Saturday 
at noon, the visitors were luncheon guests at 
the Pinehurst Hotel of the following local 
lumbermen: Frank G. Wisner, Charles Green, 
S. M. Jones, A. J. Glassow, J. M. Bissell and 
S. H. McLaughlin. 

The party landed at New Orleans on last 
Thursday and have visited Lumberton, Pic- 


i 


ayune and Wiggins, Miss., and Bogalusa, La 
From Laurel, they went to west Louisiana ang 
Texas, ending their tour at Houston. Accom- 
panying the party were O. N. Cloud, secretary. 
manager of the Long Leaf Yellow Pine Many. 
facturers’ Association, H. A. Adey, New York 
representative, and Earl Dionne, advertising 
representative of the association. 


Reelected Head of Lumber Interests 


SureverorT, La., Jan. 30.—A. J. Peavy, of 

hreveport, has been reélected president of the 

eavy-Byrnes Lumber Co., the Peavy-Wilson 
Lumber Co., the Peavy-Moore Lumber Co., and 
the Christie & Eastern Railway Co. The an- 
nual election was held by each company at the 
general offices in Shreveport, all of the old 
officers of each company being reélected. The 
officers are: 

Peavy-Byrnes Lumber Co.—A. J. Peavy, 
president; R. J. Wilson, R. T. Moore, J. OQ, 
Cupples, vice presidents; J. S. Welsh, secre- 
tary-treasurer; Henry Goodrich, assistant 


i lami T. KF. Trigg, general aud- 
tor. 


Peavy-Wilson Lumber Co. (Inc.)—A. J. 
Peavy, president; R. J. Wilson, S. G. Sample, 
R. Krause of Lake Charles, R. T. Moore, D, L, 
Handley of Peason, vice presidents; J. & 
Welsh, secretary-treasurer; Henry Goodrich, 
assistant secretary-treasurer; T. Trigg, 
general auditor. 


Peavy-Moore Lumber Co. (Inc.)—A. J. Peavy, 
president; R. T. Moore, R. J. Wilson, S. G. 
Sample, J. O. Cupples, Cecil Smith, vice presi- 
dents; J. S. Welsh, secretary-treasurer; Henry 
Goodrich, assistant secretary-treasurer; T. E. 
Trigg, general auditor. 


Christie & Eastern Railway Co—A. J. 
Peavy, president; R. J. Wilson, R. T. Moore, 
Cc. C. Cary, vice presidents; R. Krause, treas- 
urer; J. S. Welsh, secretary and assistant 


treasurer. 
(BASBSLALAGSLGSLAa2E22 


Building More Active in Mexico 


Larepo, Tex., Jan. 30.—In addition to ship- 
ments of lumber which entered Mexico during 
December through Tampico and the Pacific 
coast ports of Guaymas, Mazatlan and Man- 
zanillo, there were exported during the month 
through Laredo 72 cars of lumber. These 
shipments went to supply the yards of dealers 
in Monterey, Saltillo, Torreon and other cities 
of the more northern part of the country. 
Building activities in Mexico are increasing. 
This is particularly true of the larger cities. 
New industrial plants, business buildings, as 
well as homes, are being erected in many of 
the cities and towns. 


Prizes for Accident Prevention 


BROOKHAVEN, Miss., Jan. 30.—At the begin- 
ning of 1927, S. E. Moreton, vice president and 
general manager of the J. J. Newman and the 
Homochitto Lumber companies, which operate 
three yellow pine mills at Hattiesburg, Sumrall 
and Bude, Miss., offered a prize of $1,000 for 
the year’s best accident and cost record. Of 
this $500 was to go to the mill making the best 
safety record for the year, that is, the least 
number of loss-time accidents, and in case of 
a tie the money was to be divided equally be- 
tween the tying contestants. The other $500 
was to go to the mill making the lowest cost 
record for the year. 

The amount of interest taken by the em- 
ployees and the results obtained have been aston- 
ishing. The Homochitto Lumber Co. mill at 
Bude, and the J. J. Newman Lumber Co. mill 
at Hattiesburg tied on the accident record, with 
only five loss-time accidents on each of the two 
plants for the entire year, compared with 300 a 
few years ago. 

The first prize of $500 for the best cost rec- 
ord, covering cost from the pond into the car, 
was won by the Hattiesburg mill of the J. J. 
Newman Lumber Co. The record of the Sum- 
rall mill was so nearly equal to that of the 
Hattiesburg mill that the judges found it dif- 


ficult to differentiate between the record of the 
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two mills; therefore an extra $500 prize was 
awarded the Sumrall mill. 

This money is to be expended for any chari- 
table purpose that may be selected by a com- 
mittee of employees from the different plants. 


Convert Spoke Mill Into Body Plant 


Pine Biurr, Ark., Jan. 30.—The spoke fac- 
tory of Peers & McGlone has been converted 
into an automobile body plant, utilizing ash, 
elm, maple, magnolia, gum and oak. Peers 
& McGlone moved from Shreveport, La., to 
Pine Bluff several years ago and purchased 
the local plant known as the Pine Bluff Spoke 
Co., owned and operated by C. A. Dunning. 
For the last five or six years the new owners 
manufactured spokes, but with the coming 
of disk and wire wheels and the consequent 
low production of wooden spokes, Peers & 
McGlone decided to change their plant into a 
modern body factory, and are now running 
two shifts with about one hundred men. This 
gives Pine Bluff two body plants, the other 
being operated by the Seaman-Dunning Corpo- 
ration, which recently completed a $500,000 
addition to its factory. A. L. Miller, a well- 
known lumberman of this section, has been 
appointed purchasing agent for Peers & Mc- 
Glone. 


135-Year-Old Church Still Used 


ATLANTA, Ga., Jan. 30.—A_ remarkable . in- 
stance of the lasting qualities of southern 
woods, particularly of cypress, is related by 
C. B. Harman, secretary-manager of the 
Southern Sash, Door & Millwork Manufactur- 
ers’ Association, who with H. L. Kayton, presi- 
dent of the Carson Naval Stores Co., Savannah, 
Ga., recently visited what is known as the old 
Midway Church some thirty miles south of 
Savannah following a conference with members 
of the association in that city. 

In spite of the fact that this church was 
originally constructed in 1792, it is still in active 
use and has been for a period of more than 
135 years, the whole building appearing to 
be in almost as good condition as when first 
erected, Mr. Harman stated. 

The church is constructed almost entirely of 
cypress, and has never been rebuilt, the only 
important change that has taken place being the 
replacing of the shingles. Particularly worth 
mention, Mr. Harman said, are the cypress 
doors, which are not warped at all, while the 
wainscoting inside the building, the pews, win- 
dow frames and sash, which are also the same 
as when the building was erected, are all in 
very good condition. 





Huttic, Arxk., Jan. 
30.—What is described 
by the manager as being 
“not the largest but one 
of the best” hotels in 





Cc. J. BOARDMAN, 
Huttig, Ark.; 


Manager of Colonial 
Hotel 





the South was thrown 
open to the public a 
short time ago at this 
place. This is the Col- 
onial Hotel, built by the 
Union Saw Mill Co., 
one of the units of the 
Frost Lumber Industries (Inc.), of St. Louis. 
In the construction of 
this hotel, southern pine 
lumber was used, 300,- 
000 feet of that ma- 
terial being required 
for the purpose. The 
hotel, which is a model 
of its kind, contains 
forty - four bedrooms 
and is steam heated 
throughout, the steam 
for this purpose and 
the current for the 








Company Hotel a Model 


gum. The Frost Lumber Industries, manu- 
facturers of both southern pine and southern 
hardwoods, have an abiding faith in the beauty 
and utility of their product, which has been so 
beautifully demonstrated in this modern hotel. 

Realizing that to be a real success a hotel 
must be well managed, the company drafted 
from a popular hotel in another Arkansas lum- 
ber town a well known and successful hotel 
man as manager. This is C. J. Boardman, who 
for years was manager of the Rose Inn Hotel 
at Crossett, Ark., the home of the Crossett 
Lumber Co. Officials of the Union Saw Mill 
Co. and the Frost Lumber Industries have a 
justifiable pride in the splendid hotel facilities 
they have provided for the traveling public at 
Huttig, and although the hotel has been in 
operation only a short time it already has 
gained a wide reputation for comfort and the 
guests have agreed with Manager Boardman in 








electric lighting both 
deing supplied from 
the power house of 
the Union Saw Mill 
Co. All of the furni- 
ture for the bedrooms, 
including dressers, tables, chairs and grip 


stands, was made in Arkansas of Arkansas 


| 
j 
| 
| 
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The Colonial Hotel at Huttig, Ark., constructed and operated by the 


Union Saw Mill Co. 


the statement above quoted, that the Colonial 
Hotel is “not the largest but one of the best.” 
A feature of the hotel 
that is especially appre- 
ciated by travelers who 
use automobiles in call- 
ing on their trade is a 
battery of twelve gar- 
ages, all housed in one 
building just at the rear 
of the hotel, and which 
are available for the 
guests. This building 





Battery of twelve garages built at rear of hotel forconvenience of guests 


also is constructed of 
wood. 
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of hardwood flooring and many 
of them know that our “Old Re- 
liable” Maple flooring is unex- 
celled for beauty and long wear. 
They will be even more pleased 
with it now because of the new 
acid stain on the market espe- 
cially made for Maple flooring. 
Let us tell you more about this 
stain. 


supplied the needs of their cus- 
tomers with “Old Reliable” floor- 
ing and we know it gave satis- 
faction because these dealers 
have re-ordered time after time. 


Home Owners Want 
Beautiful Floors 
stimulate sales for you and will 

also bring your customers back 

for more of it. 

so that your name will be put on 
our mailing list to receive all 
future stock lists. 
obligate you in any way. 
now! 


Grand Rapids Trust 


Perkins my ae Rapids, Mich. 


Grand Rapids Trust Co. 
Receiver for William [orner 
‘Perkins Bldg., Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Gentlemen: — Please send me your | 
latest stock list of ‘‘Old Reliable” 
Hardwood Flooring. | 

I would like to receive future lists as 
they are issued. This will not obligate ; 

a 


me in any way. 








They are “sold” on the merits 


For many years dealers have 


“Old Reliable” flooring will 


Mail Coupon Today 


This does not 


Do it : 
We also manufacture hardwood ; 


and softwood lumber, lath and 
poles. 


Company 
Receiver for William Horner 
: Newberry, Mich. 
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Nellow Pine 


The Aristocrat of Structural Woods 
















Its dense, resin- 
ous fibre insures 
you maximum 
strength and long 
service. 





R.W. WIER 
Lumber Company 


FirstNotinal , HOUSTON, TEXAS 


Distributors:— WierLong Leaf LumberQ. 
Mills :- Wrer.gate,Texas 

















Yellow Pine 


Timbers, Lumber 
Lath and Shingles 


For our high grade dressed stock — 
“Ask the Wholesaler”’ 


The Alger-Sullivan Lumber Co. 

















CENTURY, FLORIDA 


wr Why Worry 


about holding your trade when 
you can get lumber like our 


m N.C. Pine Si 
Ceilin 

. e ine R i 

Long and Shortleaf Yellow Pine—rough 
or dressed—Car and Cargo Shippers. 


Ellington & Guy, Inc., wort carota 
a Pelahatchie 


Lumber Company, Inc. 
SALES OFFICE: JACKSON, MISS. 


Sawmill, Planing Mill, Dry Kilns, Pelahatchie, Miss. 


YELLOW PINE 





























oo Joists, Boards, Shiplap, K. D. Rough Finish. 











IDAHO 
MINNESOTA 
WESTMONT 


White Pine 








A LONG and SHORT LEAF 
LSO) Yellow Pine 


WM. SCHUETTE CO. 
| Aaa Pa. New York, N. Y. 











Colorado Yards Change Ownership 


Denver, CoLo., Jan. 30.—The Fairbairn Lum- 
ber & Mercantile Co., one of the oldest and 
most substantial business firms of Berthoud, 
Colo., has been sold. The Berthoud lumber 
yard is sold to the Gould Lumber & Invest- 
ment Co., the Estes Park yard to the J. F. 
Schwartz Lumber Co., of Longmont, Colo., 
and the Wilds yard to R. M. Mudgett, district 
manager of the Boise-Payette Lumber Co. 
The Wilds yard will be discontinued. The 
Gould Lumber & Investment Co. is one of the 
big lumber concerns of the West, with a num- 
ber of yards in the State. Mr. Schwartz was 
at one time engaged in the lumber business 
at Estes Park, but a few years ago sold his 
business at that place and went to Longmont 
where he bought the John A. Donovan yard. 

A. Fairbairn has been in business in Ber- 
thoud for forty years, save a brief period 
when he conducted a lumber yard at Long- 
mont. His sons, M. L., C. M. and A. K.,, 
have been associated with him in the Berthoud 
business. Twenty years ago the Fairbairn 
Lumber & Mercantile Co. was incorporated, 
and just a few days ago the secretary of State 
gave it a renewal of incorporation for twenty 
years. 


To Stimulate Better Construction 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., Jan. 30.—One of the most 
pretentious stunts for stimulating the construc- 
tion of better buildings in Indianapolis that ever 
has been tried in the State has been launched by 
the Indianapolis Architects’ Association in co- 
operation with an Indianapolis newspaper. 
Awards will be made the winners of five classes 
of construction for the best construction in each 
of those classes. A committee of architects 
headed by Herbert Foltz has made an extensive 
study of competitive awards and is about ready 
to announce the general outline of the com- 


petition. The five classes are: 
No. 1—Residences; detached, single-family 
houses. 


No. 2—Apartment houses; including double 
and duplex houses. 

No. 3—Commercial buildings; including ho- 
tels, office buildings, theaters, store buildings 
etc. 

No. 4—Industrial buildings; factories, ware- 
houses, loft buildings etc. 

No. 5—Public buildings; schools, colleges, 
churches, libraries, municipal buildings and 
others of a public character. 

To the owner of each building selected as 
the best in its classification, the newspaper will 
award a bronze tablet of appropriate size to be 
attached to the building, on which will be an 
inscription to show that the building has been 
adjudged the best of its kind completed in 
Indianapolis during 1928. To the architect of 
each building thus chosen, an award will be 
made of a certificate showing that his work has 
been selected as being of outstanding merit. 

The awards will be made by an architect of 
recognized ability and eminence, who may call 
to his assistance two other architects, it being 
planned that no member of this jury shall be a 
resident of Indianapolis. 

The committee now is engaged in working 
out a score card comprising three major points 
which will be taken into consideration in deter- 
mining awards. First of these is excellence of 
design or beauty; second, the selection and 
handling of materials, and third, the skill in 
arrangement of space and convenience of plan. 

The element of price will not necessarily be 
considered and thus the competition will not be 
limited to a few who have unlimited means to 
build. A modest home, Mr. Foltz points out, 
may have the same excellence of design as the 
millionaire’s mansion, the same skill in arrange- 
ment and handling of materials. 

Construction, however, will be taken into 
consideration in determining the awards, the 
committee decided, since a house or building of 
shoddy construction, though beautiful at first, 
would deteriorate rapidly into a structure of no 
enhancement to the city. 

A number of Indianapolis architects, espe- 





cially those belonging to the association, are 
keenly interested in the competition, to gq 
nothing of the building material and lumber 
interests which likely will take great credit to 
themselves for having furnished materials for 
the winning classifications. Regardless of when 
construction work was started, any building 
completed in 1928 may be entered in the com. 
petition. 


(SSPE EEEEES 


Indoor Tennis Court Is Wood Built 


_ Neenan, Wis., Jan. 30.—The annual meet- 
ing and tournaments of the Wisconsin Tennis 
Association were held here a few days ago 
in the newly completed gigantic indoor tennis 
court built for the Smith Bros., according to 
the plans and under the supervision of John 
C. Lloyd, plant engineer of the Menasha 
Wooden Ware Corp., Menasha, Wis. This 





Exterior of huge indoor tennis court building 
erected, mostly of wood, at Neenah, Wis, 





building is one of the only two of its kind in 
the Middle West, and lumber has played a very 
important part in its construction. 

The building, illustrated herewith, measures 
121x70 feet in area, by 29 feet in center height. 
This permits of a full-size court’ of standard 
dimensions, including a back run of 20 feet and 
side runs of 12 feet. The vaulted roof, arching 
up from cement butresses, is supported by the 
Lamella roof construction, in 2x10-inch units 
resting on 10x10-inch sills. The roof is cov- 
ered with D&M No. 1 common Douglas fir, 
over which built-up roofing has been applied. 
The inside walls and the entire underside of 
the roof, the curve of which measures 95 feet, 








Interior of tennis court building, showing walls 
and ceiling covered with lumber 


are covered with %-inch Douglas fir ceiling, 
while the outside of the building is covered 
with 34-inch drop siding. 

The upper inside part of the building is 
painted white, while the lower part, up to a 
height of 10 feet, is dark green. The court 
is floored with concrete. Six electric fans 
distribute the heat from furnace and oil burner, 
and the lighting is accomplished by means of 
sixty 200-watt lamps located where the curve 
of the roof starts from the inside walls and 
reflected up toward the ceiling similar to stage 
lighting in a theater. 





FURNITURE OUTPUT in North Carolina in 1927 
reached a valuation of nearly $42,000,000, the 
largest year in the history of the State, and 
an increase of about $11,000,000 in the last two 
years, There was a substantial increase in the 
number of factories. 
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Unchanging Stone 


Men talk about unchanging stone— 
I don’t choose stone for mine; 

For not a stone I’ve ever known 
As good as honest pine. 

If built of stone you build to stay, 
You build forevermore, 

You build to stay, so people say— 
That’s what I hate it for. 


There are too many people now 
Whose ways are fixed and set, 
Too many now who can’t see how 

To make things better yet— 
Too many thinking in the past, 
The way that people said, 
Who think the past is first and last, 
And never think ahead. 


You'll maybe change your mind about 
That porch or portico, 

Yet hate, no doubt, to rip it out, 
If made of stone, you know. 

But if your porch is made of pine, 
Or poplar, fir or spruce, 

You'll change its line to’ some design 
That gives you better use. 


God help these folks with stony walls, 
Ideas as stony, too, 

With musty walls and dusty halls, 
And nothing ever new, 

Folks with opinions out-of-date 
They ought to re-arrange, 

The out-of-date, the folks I hate, 
Whose minds you cannot change. 


We See b’ the Papers 


What the automobile business needs is 
pick-up. 

California might observe how they do it in 
Michigan. 

Jack Dempsey says his eyes are all right. 
But how’s his nose? 


Shean is suing Gallagher, but Mr. Dawes is 
still for Mr. Lowden. 


If you think that people are contented, con- 
sider the want-ad section. 

Evidently the drum-major isn’t the only one 
at West Point who wears a high hat. 

Most of us wish that our golf game got be- 
low par as easily as our business does. 

Lindbergh flew to Bogota. Pretty soon there 
won’t be any place for that bo to gota. 

New York banks report an increase in re- 
serve, but not among our young women. 

We read a Sunday newspaper this morning 
an hour. Then we came to thé news section. 

A modern newspaper is a newspaper about 
as much as a modern drugstore is a drugstore. 

Now what we would like to know is whether 
this is the land of the dry or the home of the 
wet? 

_A good deal of quiet liquidation is going on 
in Wall Street, and also, we understand, on 
Main Street: 

But better quiet liquidation than the kind that 
used to put its arm around your neck and get 
confidential. 

Fannie Hurst has been writing up Pittsburgh, 
but Pittsburgh got even: it made her spend 
Sunday there. 

That packer’s statement of $900,000,000 worth 
of business done at a profit of $142,000 reminds 
us of some retail yards. 

Chicago’s $500,000 grand opera loss could be 
converted into a profit by selling husbands 
tickets permitting them to stay away. 

_ But we have never done a better job of mak- 
ing ourselves ridiculous than when we made an 
tmy-Navy game a Congressional matter. 


Montana’s 1927 crop was 37 percent bigger 
than any other year’s. What the farmers ought 
to do is to pray more to God and less to Con- 
gress. 

Politicians will be interested in the announce- 
ment that all wires have advanced except fence. 
When they can’t pull the former they can 
still sit on the latter. 


Between Trains 


Sacinaw, Micu.—Saginaw is to have a Fore- 
man’s Club. At a great dinner meeting at the 
Y. M. C. A. tonight of managers, superin- 
tendents and foremen of Saginaw’s industrial 
plants it was the unanimous verdict of the men 
reporting for the various factories that such 
an organization was desirable and desired, 
Saginaw thus falling into step with other 
American manufacturing communities which 
are forming such clubs, generally under the 
auspices of, or at least with the assistance of, 
the local Y. M. C. A. 

We had often heard of the Wickes gang, as 
has every other lumberman in the United 
States and Canada, and most of those abroad, 
but tonight we found one of the Wickes gang 
seated at our left and presiding over the meet- 
ing, Randall Wickes himself, vice president of 
Wickes Bros. and the Wickes Boiler Co. 

The Wickes gang built the Wickes gang for 
70 years, and a lot of them are in operation yet. 
If you doubt our word ask “Big Mike” Mad- 
igan, who was at the dinner tonight and who 
has been an employee of the Wickes interests 
for 54 years, now as general foreman. In our 
boyhood days in the sawmill the Wicks gang 
was as famous as the gangs we have in Chi- 
cago now. 

Anyway, we were glad to see the lumbermen 
and the lumbermen’s friends lining up with the 
foremen’s club movement. We have been called 
upon to attend many of these meetings, but 
certainly never one more enthusiastic than the 
one in Saginaw tonight. 


The Figgers 


One man’s guess is as good as another’s, 
Always remember that, my brothers. 

Two men’s guess is another matter ; 

Three men’s guess should be even better ; 

Four men’s guess should be somewhat clearer, 
Five men’s guess come a little nearer; 

Six men’s guess is a good suggestion ; 

Seven men’s guess should settle the question ; 
Eight men’s guess may save expenses; 

Nine men’s guess is a real consensus; 

Ten men’s guess is a pretty strong one— 
And, even then, is perhaps the wrong one. 


The tenth man, maybe, was just a dreamer, 
Maybe the ninth a crooked schemer, 
Maybe the eighth was a man mistaken, 
Maybe the seventh a soul forsaken, 
Maybe the sixth from the truth might ramble, 
Maybe the fifth might like to gamble, 
Maybe the fourth might be too fearful, 
Maybe the third be much too cheerful, 
Maybe the second too quick to doubt it, 
The first might know not a thing about it. 
Always remember this, my brothers, 

One man’s guess is as good as nine others’. 


Whether you’re buying, whether you're selling, 
There is only one way of telling 

Whether to sell it, whether to buy it, 
Whether to pass it up, or try it: 

Luck will wallop these guessing jiggers, 

But smile on the fellow who has “the figgers.” 
Always remember this, my brothers, 

One man’s guess is as good as another’s. 

Ten men’s guess is a pretty strong one, 

But, even then, is perhaps the wrong one. 
Better than ten men with their guesses 

Is one little man who the facts possesses. 








Dimension 














Stock 


CUT TO ORDER 





WE want buyers of dimen- 
sion stock to know that 
we have the facilities for get- 
ting out this class of stock 
promptly—cut to exact sizes. 


Buyers whom we are now 


serving find our stock highly 
satisfactory. It comes from the 
same famous soft - textured 
West Virginia timber that has 
made Meadow River Hardwood 
Flooring and Hardwood Trim 
the favorite brand of scores of 
retail lumber, dealers. 


Let us have your inquiries 
on dimension stock, flooring 
or trim, 


The Meadow River 


Lumber Co. 
RAINELLE, W. VA. 


White and Red Oak Flooring, Maple, Birch and 
Beech Flooring mixed with Poplar Siding, 
Oak, Chestout, Birch, Poplar and Basswood 
interior trim, kiln dried or air dried hardwoods. 
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Order From 
“Old Timers” 


For more than forty years we have 
been manufacturing North Carolina 
Pine lumber for exacting buyers on 
the Atlantic Coast. Many of the old 
homesteads of New England were 
built with our lumber. Today these 
old homes stand as monuments to 
the durability of 


Goldsboro 
N. C. Pine 


Our many years experience and 
large, modern manufacturing facili- 
, ties will prove helpful and profitable 
to you. Let us co-operate with you 
on future orders for North Carolina 
Pine yard and shed stock. 


Johnson & 


ws Wimsatt 


Poplar 
Magnolia 
Oak 























( Eastman- 
Gardiner 








Hardwood Co. Beech 
ee Gum 
ay Manufacturer's Institute. Poplar Bevel 
Siding 
Box Shooks 





| Gummer Cypress Go. J 








Mills: Jacksonville and Sumner, Fila. 


Cypress LUMBER 


Rough and Dressed 


Shingles and Lath 


| Sales Office, 300 Madison Ave., New York City 


a 


[ Radisson Hotel | 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
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fer LUMBERMEN 















‘BUSINESS CHANGES, INCORPORATIONS, ET 


LL 








Business Changes 


ALABAMA. Mobile—Irwin Gill Lumber Co. 
succeeded by Gill Lumber Co. (Inc.) 

ARKANSAS. Tuckerman—Julian & Greenhaw 
Co. merged with Tuckerman Garage & Lumber Co 

CALIFORNIA. Livermore—Independent Lum- 
ber Co. sold to Earl Johnson. 

San Francisco—Wilbur-Ellis Co. 
746 Sansome St. to 650 Eighth St. 

San Francisco—Royal Mill & Cabinet Co. mov- 


moving from 


ing from 141 Clara to 1600 Armstrong. 
CONNECTICUT. Fairfield—Gray Lumber Co. 
sold to E. A. Cooper. 
GEORGIA. Monticello—Lumber yard of R. L 


Marsh sold to Chas. Henderson and J. N. Walker 
and will be known as the Builders’ Supply Co 
Mr. Henderson will be in active charge. 

Savannah—J. L. Highsmith succeeded by High- 
smith Lumber Co, 


IDAHO. Spirit Lake—LeBarge has purchased 
interest of his partner Thorn in the box manu- 
facturing firm of LeBarge & Thorn. 

ILLINOIS. Chicago—Hunter-Rockwell Lumber 
Co. succeeded by J. E. Hunter Lumber Co. 

Moline—E. H. Wilson Mfg. Co. succeeded by 
Moline Mfg. Corporation. 

Rockford—H. C. Wickwire Co. 
to Rockford Sash & Door Co. 

INDIANA. Dubois—Dubois 
changing name to Dubois Robineau Mfg. Co. 

IOWA. Buffalo Center—Midwest Lumber Co. 
has taken over and absorbed yard and _ stock 
of Fredericks Lumber Co. 

Clarksville—Bergen Lumber Co.; J. E. Bergen 
has purchased interest of Carl Bergen. 

Whittemore—John J. Elbert succeeded by Ce- 
celia Elbert. 

LOUISIANA. Jena—Hunter-Rockwell Lumber 
Co. succeeded by J. E. Hunter Lumber Co. 

MICHIGAN. Whitmore Lake—A. L. Nisbet & 
Co. sold to Oscar Luick. 

MONTANA. Terry--R. M. 
Terry Lumber & Coal Co. 

NEBRASKA. Elgin—Cratty Bros. Lumber & 


zrain Co. sold lumber department to Elgin Lumber 
Cc 


changing name 


Planing Mill Co. 


Stoudt succeeded by 


°. 

Elgin—Harry D. Elmore has sold his lumber 
interests at Havelock, Neb. and has become a 
partner in the Elgin Lumber Co. 

NEW MEXICO. Texico—Panhandle Lumber Co. 
succeeded by Panhandle Lumber Co. of New Mexico. 

NEW YORK. Brooklyn—Strand Lumber Co. sold 
to Chas, J. Grimm. 

OHIO. Bryan—John O. Jesse Mfg. Co. moving to 
Mansfield. 

Hicksviile—Crook, Son & Co. succeeded by Crook 
& Son Co., incorporated; capital, $5,000. 

OREGON. Eagle Creek—B. B. Beatie and R. N. 
Snodgrass have purchased the shingle manufactur- 
ing business of Eagle Creek Shingle Mill. 

PENNSYLVANIA. New Kensington—Commercial 
Box Co. sold to Arnold Lumber Co, 

TENNESSEE. Nashville—Lewis D. Johnson suc- 
ceeded by Lewis D. Johnson & Son, incorporated: 
capital, $125,000. 

TEXAS. Amarillo—Barfield-Alderson Lumber Co. 
succeeded by Barfield Lumber Co. 

Greenville—Davis Lumber Co. sold to Foxworth- 
Galbraith Lumber Co. 

WASHINGTON. Olympia—J. E. Lewis sold saw- 
mill to A. W. Fairhurst. 

Palouse—Crane Creek Lumber Co. sold sawmill to 
Potlatch Lumber Co. 

Sedro-Woolley—John Guddall has sold the Cory 
Saw Mill to W. S. Broe, who will remodel and begin 
operating this month. 

Shelton—Liberty Lumber Co. has sold branch 
lumber yard to H. E. Grant, who will continue the 
business as Grant Lumber Co. 

South Bend—Columbia Box & Lumber Co. sold 
sawmill to Willapa Pulp & Paper Co. 

Spokane—Hauser Lumber Co. reported to have 
sold sawmill at Newman Lake to Hattie E. Eller. 


Incorporations 


CALIFORNIA. Clovis—Panhandle Lumber Co., 
incorporated; capital, $100,000. 

Santa Ana—Canyon Lumber Co., incorporated: 
capital, $10,000. - 


IDAHO. Boise—Home Lumber & Coal Co. in- 
creasing capital from $250,000 to $300,000. 


INDIANA. Greensburg—W. C. Pulse Lumber Co., 
incorporated; capital, $60,000; to conduct lumber 
and builders’ supply business. 

IOWA. Hull—Wm. Shimp & Sons 
porated under same name. 

MASSACHUSETTS. Boston—Cary Lumber Co., 
incorporated. 

Boston—Irwin Lumber Co., 
shares no par value 


MICHIGAN. Battle Creek—United States Lum- 
be Res Co., increasing capital from $50,000 to 
75,000. 

Wyoming Park (P. O. Grand Rapids)—Wyoming 
Lumber Co., incorporated; capital, $100,000. 

MISSOURI. Lockwood—Hulett-Meek Lumber 
Co., incorporated; capital, $10,000. 

Neosho—Price Box & Basket Co., incorporated; 
capital, $6,000; to manufacture boxes and baskets. 

Springfield—Tillman Lumber Co., incorporated; 
capital, $10,000. 

NEW JERSEY. Newark—Yellow Pine Distri- 
bution Co., incorporated; capital, $125,000. 


re-incor- 


incorporated; 1,000 





NEW YORK. Brooklyn—Richmond Hil] 
ber Co., incorporated; capital, $20,000. 
Jacob Zashinsky, 385 Leonard St. 

Brooklyn—Solos Lumber Corporation, 
porated; 200 shares, no par value; 
Rodoff, 3208 Ave. I. 

New York—Loggins Campbell Lumber Co., incor. 
porated; capital, $50,000; address Harry Cc, Hana 
150 Broadway. . 

Pleasantville—Cornell 
capital to $100,000. - 

Richmond—Post Road Lumber Co., incorporated: 
capital, $10,000; Arthur H. Cameron, 514 Richmond 
Terrace, N. Y. 


Lum- 
Addregs 


incor. 
address §, 


Lumber Co., increasing 


NORTH CAROLINA. Roseboro—Denny Mfg. 
Co.. incorporated; capital, $100,000; to manufae- 
ture veneers 

OHIO. Cleveland—Carter Wood Products (Co, 


incorporated; capital, $10,000; to manufacture ang 
distribute all kinds of wood products. 

Columbus—Modern Show Case & Fixture Co., in. 
corporated; capital, $100,000; to manufacture show 
cases, store and office furniture and cabinets, 

OKLAHOMA. Oklahoma City—Wilmore Lum- 
ber Sales Co., incorporated; capital, $10,000, 

OREGON. Dallas—Willamettt Valley Lumber 
Co. increasing capital from $400,000 to $500,000, 

Portland—Lumber Purchase Bureau, incorpo- 
rated; capital, $1,000; lumber, mills and lands. 

TENNESSEE. Chattanooga—Chattanooga Lum- 
ber Co. increasing capital from $40,000 to $200,000, 

TEXAS Amarillo—West Side Lumber Co. in- 
corporated; capital, $30,000. 

Dallas—Overhead Door Co., incorporated. 

Houston—Hopper Lumber Co., increasing capital 
from $16,000 to $30,000. 

Quanah—E. A. Jones Lumber Co., incorporated; 
capital, $30,000. 

San Antonio—City Planing Mill, 
capital, $15,000. 

WASHINGTON. Seattle—Yellow Cedar Co., in- 
creasing capital to $225,000. 

Toledo—Toledo Planing Mill, incorporated; capi- 
tal, $20,000. 

WISCONSIN. Gordon—H. A. Muffley Lumber 
Co., incorporated; capital, $25,000; to deal in lum- 
ber and by products. 


Casualties 


CALIFORNIA. Mountain View—Minton Lum- 
ber Co., loss by fire in box shook plant, $50,000. 
Earl D. Minton, owner. 

San Francisco—Acme Lumber Co. and. Holmes 
Planing Mill combined fire loss of $100,000. Plan- 
ing mill, shed, cabinet shop and stock destroyed. 

FLORIDA. Venice—Woodmere Lumber Co., loss 
by fire, $100,000. 

KENTUCKY. Lexington—J. M. Sullivan, loss by 
fire, $15,000. 

MINNESOTA. Mankato—Hayes Lucas Lumber 
Co., loss by fire, $30,000; yards will be rebuilt. 

MISSISSIPPI. Leakesville—Leakesville Veneer. 
& Lumber Co., loss by fire in sheds and dry kilns, 
$10,000. 

NEW HAMPSHIRE. Lume——Robbins Saw Mill 
destroyed by fire. 

TEXAS. Memphis—J. C. Woolridge Lumber Co., 
loss by fire, $30,000. 

WASHINGTON, Tacoma—Buffelen Lumber & 
Mfg. Co., loss by fire, $2,500. 

WEST VIRGINIA. Charleston—Morgan Lumber 
& Mfg. Co., loss by fire, $25,000; kilns and large 
quantity of high grade finish destroyed. 

Huntington—Sliger Bros. loss by fire in planing 
mill, $8,000. 


New Mills and Equipment 


ALABAMA. Gadsden—Gadsden Chamber of 
Commerce conducting campaign to raise funds for 
financing erection of new plant to manufacture 


incorporated; 


furniture; building and equipment to cost about 
$50,000. 
ARKANSAS. Piné Bluff—Standard Lumber Co., 


407 E. 5th St., plans erection of a plant addition 
later in the year. 


FLORIDA. Live Oak—W. B,. Hair Lumber Co. 
erecting new planing mill as addition to the plant, 
and also installing a new dry kiln. 

Miami—A,. C. Grimm Co. (Inc.) has started con- 
struction of addition to the plant for manufactur- 
ing cabinets. 


MISSISSIPPI. Greenwood—Mississippi Valley 
Furniture Co. will increase capital to $200,000 to 
provide funds for expansion of plant. 


NORTH CAROLINA. Carthage—Tyson & Jones, 
furniture manufacturers, increasing capital to 
$60,000; plans remodeling plant and _ installing 
equipment for manufacture of household furniture. 

Charlotte—Southern Sash & Door Co. has com- 
pleted erection of millwork plant. 

Ellenboro—Hamrick Lumber Co. has begun con- 
struction of plant for manufacture of millwork, 
flooring, etc. New machinery to be installed. 

Morganton—Morganton Furniture Co. has let the 
contract for 80x160-foot addition, with six spray 
booths. 

Roseboro—Denny Mfg. Co. 
establishment of plant for 
veneers. 

Sylvia—C. W. Denning Co. plans establishment 
of sawmill in 7,000 acre tract near here, re- 
cently purchased. 

:OREGON. Forest Grove—Waldo Ranes_ will 
rebuild sawmill which was _ recently burned; 
operated as Carnation Lumber Co.; new planing 
mill will be installed. . 
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Yankton— Miles J. Doyle has engaged in saw- 
mill business as Guerdon Lumber Co. 

SOUTH CAROLINA. New Brookland — Hite’s 
Novel Signs, erecting factory addition; will install 
band saws, shapers, sanders and lathers. 

TENNESSEE. Chattanooga—Hamilton 
Lumber Co. reported planning to rebuild plant at 
an early date; was destroyed by fire with loss of 
$100,000. ; 

Nashville—Old Hickory Lumber Co. has leased 
George Moore plant and will enlarge and improve. 

WISCONSIN. Neenah—Hardwood Products Co. 
js awarding contracts for new dry kiln to cost 


$10,000. 
New Ventures 


ALABAMA. Birmingham—Dendy-Taylor Lum- 
ber Co. opening wholesale pine and hardwood lum- 
per business at 528 Comer Bldg. 

Perdue Hill—John W. Davis, will engage in the 
manufacture of shuttles and excelsior. 


County 


ARKANSAS. Waldron—J. D. McGraw opening 
planing mill. 
CALIFORNIA. Humboldt—Pacific Lumber Co. 


opening new retail yard. 

Sar Francisco—J; R. Hanify Co. has engaged in 
the lumber business at 24 Market St. ; 

COLORADO. Denver—L. H. Wallis has opened 
a new retail yard on South Broadway which is to 
be known as the Republic Lumber Co. 

Denver—Ray Coal Co., 1100 South Logan St. has 
added a retail lumber department and will change 
name to Ray Coal & Lumber Co. 


GEORGIA. Savannah—Farris Lumber Co, start- 


ing a planing mill. 

INDIANA. Roselawn—aAl. Konovsky has started 
a new lumber business. 

MASSACHUSETTS. Boston—Cary Lumber Co. 


has begun business at Tolman and Norwood streets; 
retail. 


Everett—Alexander & Son Co. has b 
ness, manufacturing wood finish for houses. 


MISSISSIPPI. Heidelberg—C. Blankenship Lum- 
ber Co., new concern, 

MISSOURI. Kansas City—C. K. Gould has 
started a commission lumber business. 


OHIO. CoJumbus—Lumber Mills Sales Co. start- 
ing commission business at 1411 Buckeye Bldg. 


TEXAS. Goose Creek—Tri-City Lumber Co., of 
Houston, is reported to have acquired site for office 
and lumber yard here and work of construction 
will begin at once. 

WISCONSIN. Rhinelander—C. H, Ball has 
started a wholesale lumber business. 


Seeking Site for New Yard 


Denver, Coto., Jan. 30.—J. I. Pike, of Great 
Falls, Mont., was in Cody, Wyo., last week 
taking options on sites for a large lumber yard 
which he believes will be justified by the in- 
creased activity in the Oregon Basirf oil field. 
Mr. Pike is a representative of the Monarch 
Lumber Co., operating yards in Montana. The 
company specializes in the heavy dimension 
timbers characteristic of oil-field construction. 
For several years one lumber yard has served 
the needs of the community since the early 
Wallop-Moncrief venture closed down. Lord 
Wallop, now resuming his title in the house of 
lords, was president of the company, and did 
experimental pioneer timbering on the Sho- 
shone national forest, floating the logs down 
the Shoshone River to market. 


n busi- 











BENJAMIN RUSH NORVELL, president of 
the American National Bank at Beaumont, 
Texas, and prominently identified with the 
progress of that city for more than a quar- 
ter of a century, died suddenly on Sunday 
evening, Jan. 29, while playing a game of 
solitaire in his home shortly after dinner. 
Mr. Norvell, who was 62 years old, had been 
apparently in the best of health and was at 
his post in the bank throughout Saturday as 
usual. He spent Sunday quietly at home and 
was not heard to complain of any illness. 
His death came as a great shock to a com- 
munity in which he held high place. Mr. 
Norvell had been connected with the lumber 
industry since his 13th year, his first job being 
that of a slab trucker for the old Adams- 
Milmo Lumber Co. at Beaumont. Later he 
held minor positions with the Reliance Lum- 
ber Co., and in 1894, in his 29th year, was 
made treasurer and manager of the Consoli- 
dated Export Lumber Co. there. In 1898 he 
was elected secretary-treasurer and general 
sales agent for the J. F. Keith Co. and at the 
same time became third owner of that con- 
cern. The company sold out to the Kirby 
Lumber Co. in 1901. Mr. Norvell was elected 
president of the American National Bank in 
1902 and held that office until his death. He 
became interested in most of the large enter- 
rises of that section and was one of the 
eading and most progressive business men of 
- —~Yrrmee A widow and one daughter sur- 
vive. 


BENJAMIN FRANKLIN PIERCE, age 73, 
lumber manufacturer and resident of Spo- 
kane, Wash., for the last 24 years, died at 
his home there Saturday, Jan. 28. He is sur- 
vived by his widow, two sons: Chester, in 
Spokane, and Horace, in Chicago, and two 
grandchildren in Spokane. Mr. Pierce was a 
veteran operator, and for the last 20 years 
he had been head of the Winslow Lbr. Co. 
operating at Orin, Wash. He had the reputa- 
tion of being one of the most efficient mill 
men and lumbermen in the Inland Empire. 
He was widely acquainted and greatly liked. 
His daily visits to the wholesale lumbermen 
of Spokane, through whom he disposed of the 
part of his output not contracted for, were 
keenly enjoyed and he took delight in help- 
ing younger men in the business out of his 
vast fund of knowledge and experience. 


MRS. ANNA TOBIN WEEKS, wife of 
Charles L. Weeks, of Detroit, Mich., died at 
the Harper Hospital in that city on Jan. 22 
following an operation. Mrs. Weeks was Miss 
Anna Tobin before her marriage to Charles 
Weeks in 1889, and had been a life-long resi- 
dent of Detroit. She received her early edu- 
cation at the old Trinity and Central high 
schools in that city and had taught at the 
Tappan School for several years. Her hus- 
band has been identified with the lumber in- 
dustry of Detroit for a good many years and 
is president emeritus of the Detroit Hoo-Hoo 

ub. He is also president of the Michigan 
Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association and secre- 
tary of the Detroit Automobile Club. Besides 
her husband, Mrs. Weeks is survived by four 
children, two sisters and one brother. 





MATTHIAS GISH MOIST, pioneer railroad 
and lumber man of the Ozarks, and a veteran 
of the Civil War, died at his home in Spring- 
field, Mo., on Jan. 20, at the age of 86, fol- 


lowing a long illness. Mr. Moist was head 
of the Moist Lumber Co., Springfield, and had 
been in the business for 40 years in that city. 
He was born near Dayton, Ohio, and went to 
Springfield in 1868 as division engineer for 
the Frisco. Later he was fuel and claim 
agent for that system and in 1873 became gen- 
eral superintendent of the Memphis, Carthage 
& Northwest Railroad Co. He entered the 
lumber business 40 years ago. He served in 
the Civil War on the Union side being dis- 
charged at the close of fhe war as a lieu- 
tenant. A widow, one daughter, two sons, 
two brothers and a sister, also two grand- 
children, survive him. 


JAMES JENKINS, 63 years old, engaged in 
the retail lumber business at Solsberry, near 
Bloomfield, Ind., also engaged in the general 
contracting business there, died at his home 
on Jan. 23 of pneumonia. He was sick but 
four days. Two sons, Oakley Jenkins, of 
Bloomfield, and Lester Jenkins, of Solsberry, 
survive. Mr. Jenkins was well and favorably 
= to the trade in central and southern 
ndiana. 





F. T. WHITE of Russiaville, Ind., a timber 
buyer, and two companions were killed re- 
cently when a coupe in which they were 
riding was struck by a freight train one mile 
east of Dayton, Ind. Mr. White had been 
buying timber in the vicinity of Dayton dur- 
ing the last few weeks. One of his compan- 
ions worked for him as a log hauler. It is 
thought the three were on their way from 
Lafayette, Ind., back to Dayton. 


ROBERT GOOGAN, 68, manager of the 
Owen King lumber yard at Lone Rock, Wis., 
for several years, was found dead in the 
yards recently. He had been in ill health, 
and had left the office to go into the yards. 
When he failed to return after an hour, his 
son-in-law, Clarence Wigley, went in search 
and found him dead. He is survived by his 
wife, one son, and three daughters. 


G. FRANK WILKINS, vice president and 
feneral manager of the New River Lumber 
Co., died of angina pectoris at his home in 
Longbottom, W. Va. He was 52 years of age. 
He is survived by his wife, Maude. Berthy 
Wilkins, one son, George F. Wilkins, jr., and 
one daughter, Ella Ruth Wilkins. 


Timber Land Sales 


ORANGE, TEXAS, JAN. 27.—Purchase of 
a tract of 11,000 acres of land situated near 
here has just been made by the Powell Lum- 
ber Co., of Lake Charles, La. The considera- 
tion was $48,824. Part of the land is forest, 
the commercial timber thereon béing of un- 
usually fine growth, it is stated. The re- 
mainder of the land is cut-over. It is under- 


stood that the company will establish a mill 
and utilize the timber. 





When “Good Fellows” 
Get Together 


The ‘annual convention season is here, 
and lumber dealers are “comparing notes” 
on how to get more 
sales during 1928. 


It will pay you to go 
and exchange experi- 
ences with your friends. 
Listen to the discus- 
sions and then lay your 
plans to boost home 
building and remodeling in your locality. 
You do the planning and leave it to us to 
keep your bins well filled with Arizona 
(Pondosa) White Pine lumber. Our four 
big, modern mills will quickly furnish any- 
thing you need in yard and shed stock, 
dimension, mouldings, etc. 





* * *£ *&¢* & ®& 


Kansas Is Prosperous 


1927 will go down as one of the best 
years in the history of Kansas. The farm- 
ers are smiling because they have had 
immense crops of corn and wheat. 


Many cities have experienced a substan- 
tial building boom, and lumber dealers are 
looking forward to a large volume of build- 
ing during 1928. 


* * * * * * 


Many factory operators know that our 
Arizona White Pine—the Pick of Pondosas 
—is a wonderfully soft textured, easy 
working wood and a big cost reducer. Just 
try a car of our shop and factory lumber 
and be convinced of its superiority. 

* * * + 7 * 


Get the Latest Market 
Data and Prices 


Write us today and 
say “Put our name on 
your mailing list.” 
We'll give you the lat- 
est market data, prices 
and stock list, without 
obligation. Drop a line 
now! 
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GULF RED 


CYPRESS 
COMPANY 


DISTRIBUTORS 
of high class Gen- 
uine Tidewater 
Red Cypress. Com- 
lete gg, * mill 
acilities. Mixed 
cars Cypress and 
Short Leaf Pine 
Finish or Southern 
Hardwoods. 


OUR AIM—“Real service 
to our customers.” 
13th Floor 
Barnett Nat’! Bank Bidg. 
Jacksonville, Fla. 
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Manufacturers of Long and Shortleaf 
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DATT [UMBER COMPANY 


x 
: RUSTON, LA. 
Manufacturers of 


Shortleaf Yellow Pine 
Forked Leaf White Oak 


We Grade it Right and Ship it Quickly. 
CANDY. LA 
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RUSTON, LA. 
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News Notes from Améic 


Tacoma, Wash. 


Jan. 28.—Optimism was the keynote at this 
week’s regular meeting of the Tacoma Lum- 
bermen’s Club, held yesterday. E. W. Dem- 
arest, president, who has just returned from 
a six week’s absence in the East, gave a talk 
on conditions, in which he stated that the 
change during the last month had been re- 
markable. Improvement is especially notice- 
able in the middle West and the prairie States, 
Mr. Demarest declared. In the former section 
the outlook is better than it has been for six 
or seven years, while dealers in the prairie 
States look for at*least a 10 percent increase 
in business this year. The Atlantic coast 
market is not yet affected to any great extent. 

“Eugene Emmons, who was named chairman 
of a special committee to try to have wood 
sash used in the new buildings of the Union 
Bag & Paper Co., the original specifications 
for which called for metal sash, reported the 
company had agreed to use the wood in all 
but one of the buildings, where chemical 
fumes carbonize wood sash. The meeting 
closed with a discussion of trade extension 
methods. Many of the manufacturers present 
condemned any development campaign which 
seeks to increase trade by running down com- 
petitive material. 

At last week’s meeting of the club the lum- 
bermen were addressed by J. Frank Hickey, 
president Tacoma Chamber of Commerce, who 
outlined the plans of a Tacoma syndicate to 
purchase the seven ships of the American 
Oriental Mail line and establish a steamship 
line direct from Tacoma to the Orient. The 
lumbermen promised their support to the plan 
and a bid for the ships will be submitted to 
the Shipping Board. 

Tacoma mill operators are much pleased 
over the effort of the steamship lines to stab- 
ilize lumber rates to the Atlantic coast. The 
fact that both conference and non-conference 
lines have come to an agreement is expected 
to stimulate buying and to a large extent 
minimize the evils of the transit cargo. The 
new conference members have agreed to post 
$25,000 each to cover penalties for rate cut- 
ting, and the $12 rate will be maintained 
through February and advanced to $12.50 in 
March. 

Cargo shipments of lumber over the Tacoma 


docks during the present week: From the 
Shaffer, McCormick and Baker Docks and 
Portacoma piers, 2,540,000 feet; Dickman 


Lumber Co., 1,000,000 feet; St. Paul & Tacoma 
Lumber Co., 2,350,000 feet; Puget Sound Lum- 
ber Co. 325,000 feet; Defiance Lumber Co., 
700,000 feet, and Wheeler, Osgood Co., 600,000 
feet—a total of 7,515,000 feet. Destinations: 
Atlantic coast, 3,715,000 feet; California, 
2,225,000 feet; Alaska, 300,000 feet; Japan and 
China, 875,000 feet; South America, west coast, 
300,000 feet, and the Hawaiian Islands, 100,000 
feet. Other than lumber: The Atlantic coast 
took 500 doors, 5,000,000 shingles, 40,000 feet 
cross arms, 435 bundles broom handles and 
1,100 tons wood pulp. Japan and China took 
1,000 tons box shook. The Hawaiian Islands 
took 100 tons box shook and 1,000 doors. 
Europe took 7,500 doors, and a carload of 
plywood. 

A campaign to rally Northwest shipping in- 
terests to the support of a tariff on shingles 
was started last night at a meeting of the 
Tacoma Traffic Club. Ray Roberts, Tacoma 
attorney, spoke on the question, declaring that 
the Northwest shingle industry is being ruined 
by British Columbia competition since the 
tariff was removed. The meeting was also 
devoted largely to the pulp and paper in- 
dustry, and the officials of the new pulp mills 
at Tacoma, Shelton, Olympia and Seattle were 
guests of the traffic men. 

Plans for the organization of an Employees’ 
Wood Promotion Committee among the mill 
workers of Tacoma were discussed at a meet- 
ing held last Thursday at the Four L hall 
here, which was attended by representatives 
from the employees of the leading sawmills. 
A banquet will be held in the near future, at 
which the committee will be formally organ- 
ized. ‘ All the mills will have representatives 
at this meeting. George G. Pearson, of Bend, 
Ore., outlined the methods used in that city 


and told of the organization of similar com. 
mittees at Longview, Ryderwood and Bel. 
ingham. J. B. Fitzgerald, publicity director 
for the West Coast Trade Extension Bureau, 
and H. D. Sage, resident field manager for 
the Four L organization, also spoke. 

The official ticket named by the nominating 
committee of the Tacoma Chamber of Com- 
merce was elected without opposition this 
week. John Dower, president of the John 
Dower Lumber Co., will be president of the 
chamber this year; F. C. Brewer, Shaffer Box 
Co., was named vice president; J. G. Newbegin, 
Newbegin Lumber Co., treasurer, and J, G. 
Dickson, Pacific States Lumber Co., and F. R. 
Titcomb, Weyerhaeuser Timber Co., were 
elected to the board of trustees. 

Detained by business in the East, Maj. 
Everett G. Griggs, president St. Paul & Ta- 
coma Lumber Co., was unable to make the 
trip to Honolulu to attend the annual meet. 
ing of the United States Chamber of Com- 
merce as he had planned. Maj. Griggs re- 
turned to Tacoma yesterday and will remain 
here for the annual meeting of the St. Paul & 
Tacoma organization next week. 

Mr. and Mrs. Milton Griggs, of St. Paul, are 
expected in Tacoma next week to visit their 
son, Everett Griggs II, and his uncle, Maj. 
Everett G. Griggs. 


Portland, Ore. 


Jan. 28.—The wintry weather here is appar- 
ently at an end, and logging and lumbering 
operations can again be carried on in a nor- 
mal way. The loggers have the log price 
situation well in hand on the Columbia River 
because the supply of logs is light. The de- 
mand for fir lumber continues relatively light. 
Locally everything points to a brisk building 
year. Architects, contractors and builders re- 
port many inquiries and prospective plans. 
The export business in fir is about normal, 
with Japan taking the major part of ship- 
ments. Little lumber is now going to China, 
Atlantic coast business is improving, accord- 
ing to steamship operators here. Water ship- 
ments from the Columbia River to California 
are light. 

A steamer leaving here in a few days for 
Europe will carry a considerable quantity of 
Port Orford spruce to be used in airplane 
construction in France. 

Cobbs & Mitchell recently installed at their 
Valsetz (Ore.) mill an 80-foot refuse burner. 
This is the new air-cooled type made by the 
Seattle Boiler works, and replaces a different 
kind of burner that was in use, Although the 
old burner was still capable of several years’ 
service, Cobbs & Mitchell expect to effect 4 
substantial saving in the cost of operation, 
and for that reason made the change in burn- 
ers at once. 


Spokane, Wash. 


Jan, 28.—‘“The trouble with the business 
world is not. overproduction,” declared W. J. 
Hindley, educational director of the Washing- 
ton State retailers’ association at the Hoo- 
Hoo club meeting yesterday, “but rather 
under-distribution. "When industry finds out 
how to sell, in the same measure that it is 
manufacturing and producing, the lumber 
business will find an outlet for mass produc- 
tion. The fact that more than 1,000,000 new 
homes are built each year is evidence of the 
nation’s love of a home. When you lumber- 
men bring out to the fullest the better homes 
idea—and you have not yet scratched the 
surface of its possibilities—then you will 
bring the lumber business back to where it 
ought to be.” 

Starting Feb. 17, a series of twelve talks 
on the lumber business will he given at the 
weekly Hoo-Hoo club luncheons. 

With a new band saw installed, the Hedlund 
Lumber Co. will resume full capacity opera- 
tion Monday after a part shutdown of several 
weeks. 

I. N. Tate, general manager Weyerhaeuser 
Sales Co., will leave next week for a two 
weeks’ eastern trip. 

Harold Robinson, who worked for a number 
of years with the Dalkena Lumber Co. and 
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then spent several years in the office of the 
Bradford-Kennedy Co., with his father, D, H. 
Robinson, tuen its western representative, 
has started in business for himself as a 
wholesaler. 


San Francisco, Calif. 


Jan. 28.—Chartering of vessels for lumber 
cargoes to the United Kingdom and the Orient 
indicates an increase in foreign shipments of 
California and Pacific coast woods. Several 
vessels at $14 rate have been chartered to the 
Antipodes during the last two weeks, these 
fixtures giving strength to reports that Aus- 
tralian business is on the upward trend. 

With seven mills of the California White & 
Sugar Pine Manufacturers’ Association in op- 
eration through January, compared with eight 
during the same month of last year, produc- 
tion was 9 percent less than last year, or ap- 
proximately 2,400,000 feet. The total produc- 
tion for the month was 24,773,000 feet. Book- 
ings totaled 36,766,868 feet, or 15.3 percent 
more than during January of 1927. 

The National Association of Wooden Box 
Manufacturers has appealed to Hoo-Hoo clubs 
to assist in promoting the use of wooden 
boxes in preference to fiber or paper contain- 
ers. The luncheon clubs are urged to have 
“Wholesaler’s Day,’ “Canners’ Day” etc. and 
on these invite users of boxes to attend the 


club. 
Macon, Ga. 


Jan. 30.—A continued improvement in the 
roofer market is reported by manufacturers 
in this territory, sales being made at 25 cents 
to 50 cents above prices prevailing a few 
weeks ago. Not all manufacturers, however, 
were able to secure this advance. The move- 
ment for the week probably will exceed that 
of the previous week. 

Longleaf mills in southwest Georgia and 
southeastern Alabama are continuing their 
operations with about the same volume of 
production as during the preceding weeks. The 
market appears to be a little better, local 
wholesalers say, with inquiries picking up. 
Logging conditions have been satisfactory. No 
material change in prices has been noted this 


ee Norfelte Wa: 


Jan. 30.—Some Carolina pine mills are over- 
sold on a number of low grade rough items, 
as well as on nearly all grades of flooring. 
There have been. more inquiries, but most 
mills say thus far business has opened up 
very slowly. The retail yards in this city 
have been selling more lumber but have been 
buying sparingly, except when “bargains” are 
offered. A number of mills are still either 
shut down or operating part time. Prices do 
not seem to have changed during the week, 
but there is not much bickering about them. 

There has not been much demand for 4/4 
edge No, 2 and better band sawn, and mixed 
circular sawn edge and stock widths have 
not been active, as mills want more money 
than buyers will pay. There is a pretty good 
export demand for No. 2 and better pine. 
There has been very little buying of 4/4 and 
No. 2 and better stock widths, either band 
or circular sawn. New England yards have 
not been moving much stock. It is hardly 
probable that finish will be lower, for mills 
do not have much to offer. There is a good 
demand for 5/4x10- and 12-inch, also 6/4x65-, 
f-, 10- and 12-inch, No. 2 and better and these 
items are hard to buy for quick shipment. 
No. 2 and better bark strips, rough, are quiet, 
but demand for flooring and partition has 
picked up. 

Sales of 4/4 edge No. 1 box, kiln dried, have 
been very small. More attention is being 
given to stock .widths, keen price competition 


making elimination of waste very important.. 


More good air dried edge box could be sold, 
this being $2 to $3 under kiln dried. Edge 
4/4 No. 2 box, rough and dressed has been 


moving a little better but is far from active. 
No. 1 stock box, 4/4, has been moving very 
well, rough and dressed, fair prices being ob- 
Some mills oversold have advanced 


tained. 


their lists. Good air dried stock widths are 
in low supply and demand is more fmsistent, 
although buyers do not want to pay more 
money. No. 2 stock box, 4/4, has been very 
quiet, and the same has been true of 5/ and 
6/4 edge box. Box bark strips, 4/4, have been 
moving a little bit better, but competition 
seems keen and price is weaker. 


Dressed lumber is slow and there is not 
much inquiry. Planing mills in North and 
South Carolina find a good local market for 
their low grade flooring, securing better mill 
prices than in the North and East. Flooring 
of any kind seems hard to sell in the East. 
Kiln dried 6- and 8-inch roofers have been in 
better demand and not much stock is available. 
Air dried roofers have been very quiet. Buy- 
ers in the market for dressed framing are 
looking for much lower prices than mills will 
accept. 


Beaumont, Tex. 


Jan. 30.—There has been a little spurt in 
demand for pine. Some items advanced 50 
cents to $1. Dimension, box, siding and floor- 
ing are reasonably strong items. European de- 
mand for big timbers and West Indies demand 
for building items show improvement also. 
Cypress is in good demand. The hardwood 
market shows a slight improvement. Auto- 
mobile and furniture people are taking some 
stock and the millwork plants are also get- 
ting more actively into the buying. Higher 
grades of oak are moving better, while the 
gums are slow, though call is gaining a little. 


The Long Lumber Co., Wallaceville, has 
sold to the Pure Oil Co. a bill of 288,000 feet 
of rig building material, and is delivering 
it as rapidly as it can be cut. The rigs are 
going up in a newly discovered field within 
a short distance of Wallaceville. If the Pure 
Oil people develop a field near Wallaceville, 
it will mean a tremendous demand for rig 
timbers; as many operators already have 
thousands of acres leased. 


Brookhaven, Miss. 


Jan. 30.—The pine market last week was 
exceptionally gratifying. Orders booked were 
about twenty percent in excess of production, 
and total for January to date was close to 
production. Prices also showed improvement. 
Sales managers realize that a number of 
prices are still below cost of manufacture 
and must be moved to higher levels. A large 
number of excellent foreign orders have been 
booked recently, including some for 22% and 
25 cubic average. Weather conditions have 
continued favorable for operating. 


The outstanding feature continues the ad- 
vance in price on 6-, 8-, and 10-inch No. 2 
boards, with sales in large volume. The in- 
creased activity of automobile manufacturers 
is making itself felt in a very definite way as 
sales of 6-, 8- and 10-inch No. 1 and C stock 
have absorbed recent output and the accumu- 
lation during the last five to six months. This 
stock is cut up for floor and running boards. 
Large inquiries for more are being received 
from a number of sources, and it will not be 
surprising to see these items advance decid- 
edly in price. 

‘Flooring items have been moving quite well. 
Sales of 3-inch No. 2 flooring were extremely 
heavy and wiped out all the surplus. There 
is a marked scarcity of rift flooring in all 
grades from No, 2 to A heart face rift. Mill 
stocks of all items of 3- and 4-inch flooring, 
except 4-inch Bé&better longleaf, are rather 
low. There has been a slight pick-up in sales 
of drop siding, mostly of No. 2, with B&better 
fairly active. Ceiling has continued to move 
quite well in lower grades, and exception- 
ally well in No. 1, but although there is a 
difference of only $1 between B&better and No. 
1, sales of %x4-inch B&better have been ex- 
tremely light. There has been little movement 
of %x4-inch partition, bevel or square edge 
siding. There has been a pick-up in sales of 
B&better finish, both l-inch and thicker, a 
number of items being oversold. No, 1 and C 
finish, both inch and thicker, has been very 
.active, and. sales are in excess of production. 








This Brand 
On Every 
Stick 








The Only Place In The 
World Where 


Calcasieu Pine Grows, 
The Star Is 


ELIZABETH. 


The Hard 
Long Leaf 


Long Leaf yellow pine is the 


hardest of all structural lum- 
ber, surpassing its nearest com- 


petitor by 100% to 80%. 


Harder, stronger, tougher, re- 
sistant to moisture and insects, 
long leaf is the unequaled 
wood for heavy construction. 


—AND CALCASIEU IS 
THE BEST OF THE 
LONG LEAF. 





INDUSTRIAL 
LUMBER CO. 


ELIZABETH, LA. 


MEMBER SOUTHERN PINE ASSOCIATION 
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MIXED CAR 


Shipments from our 


Minnesota 
Transfer 
Yards 


are not only a convenience, but by 
usually filling orders the same day we 
get them assures prompt arrival. 





“Bridal Veil” Bungalow Siding 
Big Timbers—Long Fir Joist— 
Fir—Cedar—Spruce—Pondosa 
Pine Lumber and Red Cedar 
Shingles. 





Shipments may also be made from our 
Mills at Granite Falls, Wash. 





A request for prices promptly given. 


H. B. WAITE 


LUMBER CO. 


Minneapolis, - - o 





Minn. 
(Se 











Short Length Uppers 


We ship them at a saving in 
CEILING CEDAR SIDING 
FLOORING CLAPBOARDS 


Also General Yard Stock 
LONG TIMBERS 
- HEMLOCK - CEDAR 


John D. Collins Lumber Co. 


WHITE BLDG. SEATTLE, WASH. 


HOTEL BENSON 


Portland, Ore. 


E believe 

that there is 
no other hotel in 
the entire United 
States more hand- 
somely furnished or 
that offers more to 
the traveler. 























Keller and Boyd 
Owners and 


Operators 











THE ACTUARY DOES A MAN’S WORK 
And does it accurately. A book to use for fig 
moulding, lumber bills, car freights, car invoices, ya 
inventories, odd sizes, etc. Has a table for determinin 
the list of new mouldings, a table of prices on door a 
window stock, a table of measurements on wall board 
in 82 and 48inch widths and various other valuable 
tables. The Lumberman’s Actuary, sues 7 i bound 
im leather, $8.50. AMERICAN LUMBE N. 481 8, 
Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 


In 6-inch No. 2 center matched flooring, sales 
of longleaf have not been so heavy as those 
on shortleaf, because of difference in value. 


There was a nice sale for immediate loading 


of No. 2 longleaf boards, 8 & 10-inch, for the 
Porto Rican market, and the interior market 
has drawn very heavily on stocks of 8- and 
10-inch shortleaf boards. There is little ac- 
tivity in 12-inch No. 2 boards, longleaf or 
shortleaf. The 5/ and 6/4 No. 2 have been 
selling fairly well and stocks are low. Sales 
of No. 2, 4-inch fencing have absorbed the 
surplus. No. 3 fencing, 4-inch, continues to 
move quite well and commands a good price. 
No. 3, 6-inch fencing strips and _ center 
matched flooring have shown fair strength, but 


price is rather low. No. 3 longleaf boards, 
8- and 10-inch, are not showing much activity, 
but shortleaf in these widths have sold well. 
No. 3 longleaf boards, 12-inch, continue ac- 
tive and are much firmer, and the No. 3 short- 
leaf, 12-inch, are selling in larger volume and 
show additional strength. The box shook mar- 
ket is in good shape, and the box factories are 
booked ahead. 

The shortage of No. 1 
shortleaf dimension is going to be severe. 
There has been a nice call for No. 3 dimen- 
sion, both longleaf and shortleaf. 

Sales of No. 1 kiln dried lath have been 
rather heavy, and shipments have virtually 
absorbed the small surplus. Bookings have 
oversold the mills fairly well on No. 2 lath. 
The manufacture of 32-inch lath has been 
discontinued account of low prices. Pine 


and 2 longleaf and 


I 
A few sales were reported at $3.50. Most of 
the week’s business was in heavy construction 
items. Timbers as large as 14x16-inch, 28. 
foot were called for, and at least a dozen jobs 
are using 3x14-inch for joists. 


Hardwood manufacturers have been able to 
sell a lot of cheap lumber within the last 
three weeks. One firm reports sales of more 
than half a million feet of common oak to 
manufacturers of flooring in Tennessee, Oak 
flooring prices have held up remarkably we} 
for the last two weeks. There is less buying 
than formerly, but good stocks are being car- 
ried by all dealers, | Price variations are not 
as great as in December. Carolina gum floor. 
ing broke into the Alabama retail trade this 
week.: 

The A. Dishman & Sons sash and door fac- 
tory at Anniston has been completed. This 
plant will be used also as a wholesale dis- 
tributing warehouse for West Coast millwork 
items. 


Jackson, Miss. 


Jan. 30.—Southern pine manufacturers and 
wholesalers enjoyed a fair week. Orders are 
still available covering items of Nos. 2 and 
3 common, and a number of mills reported 
shortages last week in these. Upper grade 
flooring has moved somewhat better, but it 
has not shown any advance. The Bé&better 
moved out in a fair volume. There is not 
much activity in No. 1 and C and the mills 
are showing a surplus. Export business was 
very good. The mills are booking a nice 











With the codperation of Canton (Ohio) lumber dealers, hundreds of youths are trained annually 

in that city’s high school. The accompanying photograph shows the boys at work making furniture 

during vacation, for which they are paid a daily wage. Their handiwork is used to equip other 

school buildings in Canton. This view shows the woodworking department at the McKinley High 
School in Canton 





shingles have been moving in nice volume in 
all grades and are oversold. Molding sales 
have been rather heavy, and the molders at 
both longleaf and shortleaf operations are 
sold ahead for thirty to sixty days. 

F. L. Peck, president, J. J. Newman Lumber 
Co., who makes his home in Scranton, Penn., 
is visiting the mill properties at Hattiesburg 
and Sumrall, Miss., and will also visit with 
S. E. Moreton, vice president and general man- 
ager of the company, in Brookhaven. 


Birmingham, Ala. 


Jan. 30.—Pine manufacturers attempted 
this week to get prices above cost of produc- 
tion. In many instances advances stuck, but 
a few lists came out later with reductions. 
Sales of certain items continue brisk and 
many mills are oversold on some stocks. No. 2 
boards, 1x6-inch, air or kiln dried, are the 
best sellers. No. 3 common 6-inch held their 
own, except that S2S&CM sold down to $14, 
mill basis. Some shortleaf mills were short 
on 4-inch No. 2 flooring and advanced the 
price, while others were long on it and sold 
at $17 to $18; longleaf mills were trying to 
get $20. All 38-inch flooring is slow. Upper 
grades of all items are holding price advances, 
but there are no sales. Eastern buyers are 
not coming into Alabama for low grades as 
in the past, taking instead West Coast boards 
and dimension. Good mills are selling lath 
direct at $3.60, delivered Birmingham yards. 


volume of kiln dried saps, primes, Rio deals 
and merchantable sawn timbers. Some of the 
shortleaf operators report export sales of 
sound-knotted No. 2 run to special patterns. 
Car material has been rather active, and a 
number of the mills have booked orders for 
framing, decking and siding. Cutting such 
material reduces supplies of yard and shed 
stock. Longleaf timbers have moved in fair 
volume, and mills report prices satisfactory. 
Some large timber schedules for quick ship- 
ment are bringing a premium. The weather 
has been favorable for producing and ship- 
ping. Some mills are still closed down, await- 
ing a more active market. 

Paul Allan, of Dealers Lumber Co., Canton, 
Miss., a visitor to Jackson last week, be- 
lieves that the dimension market is due to 
make a decided advance. ; 

B. M. Fulton, vice president Planters Lum- 
ber Co., this city, and its executive head, 
had been appointed a major on the staff of 
Gov. T. G. Bilbo. 


Shreveport, La. 


Jan. 30.—Orders for southern pine are con- 
tinuing at a satisfactory rate. Buyers are 
less inclined to quibble about prices, so that 
the market looks firmer. There is quite a bit 
of trading. One mill noted a steady increase 
in volume of orders each week during Jan- 
uary. There has been little bad weather to 
obstruct either logging, sawing or manufactur- 
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ing and loading for the last ten days. Prices 
show very little change, except those of 
straight cars, which have shown a little ad- 
yance. Straight loadings of No. 1 dimension 
are strong. No. 1 boards and shiplap have 
picked up about 50 cents. Straight cars of 6- 
inch centermatched No. 2 common have made 
the same gain. Some orders for timbers are 
coming in from the oil fields. Finish is 
steadier. Mixed orders are in request and 
gmaller mills are generally equipping them- 
selves to handle these. 

Wesley F. Moore, son of R. T. Moore, 
Shreveport banker and lumberman, has been 
elected cashier of the Bank of Commerce & 
Trust Co., Mansfield, La. H. Ben Johnson, 
treasurer Mansfield Hardwood Lumber Co., 
has been elected a director. 

The Norwela Council, Boy Scouts of Amer- 
ica, elected J. S. Welsh and J. Reese Jones, 
deputy commissioners. Mr. Welsh is secre- 
tary-treasurer Peavy-Byrnes Lumber Co. Mr. 
Jones is vice president Victoria Lumber Co. 

The Louisiana & Arkansas railway company 
at its recent reorganization meeting author- 
ized the directors to purchase or lease the 
Louisiana Railway & Navigation Co., subject 
to approval of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission. E. A. Frost, of Shreveport, head of 
the Frost Lumber Industries (Inc.), was 
elected to the directorate of the Louisiana & 
Arkansas. 


Kansas City, Mo. 


Jan. 31.—While the Southwestern conver- 
tion week as a rule slows down business in 
this market, sales managers say that last 
week produced a larger volume of business 
than the previous week, some of which was 
placed by retailers here for the meeting. Con- 
ditions in the market continue to improve, and 
the inquiry indicates that there is consider- 
able business yet to be placed. Most of the 
business is coming from the southern part 
of this territory, but northern retailers are 
putting out inquiries for fill-in supplies. The 
eastern market is producing some business, 
but is expected to come in heavier in Febru- 


. Duluth, Minn. 


Jan. 30.—A renewal of inquiry for box lum- 
ber was a feature of the last ten days. Ship- 
ments were made largely to the Chicago dis- 
trict and over the middle West. Supplies of 
dry medium and the lower grades of northern 
pine are practically cleaned up at interior 
mills over northern Minnesota and a firm 
market is predicted. Sales officials at Cloquet, 
Virginia and International Falls expressed 
themselves as gratified over the opening orders 
being placed by retailers for all grades. Quota- 
tions were reported well maintained. Weather 
is favoring woods operations, and a good log 
input is expected. Production of lath is ex- 
pected to be on a broader scale than last year, 
as there is a broad inquiry for early ship- 
ments, some substantial orders from Chicago 
were booked last week. 

Lawrenee A. Avoy, for twenty-five years 
associated with the Scott-Graff Lumber Co. at 
Duluth, for the last twelve years as secretary, 
has resigned to become executive secretary of 
the Duluth Builders’ Exchange. David G. 
Phillp, treasurer of the Scott-Graff Lumber 
Co., has been appointed secretary-treasurer of 
the company. . 

Cc. J. R. Peterson, who has had charge of 
the Crosby and Ironton yards of the Dower 
Lumber Co., has resigned. Louis Miller has 
resigned from the compary’s Crosby office 
after a service of ten years. 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Jan. 31.—Some wholesalers report a further 
decided improvement in inquiries and demand. 
While a good many items remain low, there 
is evidence that they are expecting to pay 
more later. Reports from the southern pine 
region indicate that small mills will not be 
able to offer much 1l-inch No. 2 and better 
boards and roofers, and 2-inch No. 2 and bet- 
ter dimension. During the last year, many 
small operators have been forced either to 
suspend or quit on account of financial con- 
ditions. Many orders offered the mills at 
prices prevailing a month ago are being re- 
turned to wholesalers. Prices of Idaho white, 
Pondosa and California white and sugar pines 
are holding very steady. Appalachian hard- 
woods appear to be in a better position than 
for several months; a few items are still 
weak, but most are stronger. The steel busi- 


ness continues to make gains and increase its 
demand for lumber, but coal mining demand 
continues flat. Dealers who specialize in hard- 
woods report a further increase in demand for 
sound wormy chestnut, all thicknesses, and 
note a special increase in calls from the au- 
tomobile industry. There is a good inquiry 
for hardwoods from all lines of industry, ex- 
cept coal mining. 


J. H. Donavan, office and credit manager 
Pittsburgh Lumbermen’s Club, has become 
secretary of the Connecticut State Associa- 
tion of Credit Men, at New Haven, C. a 
Gardner succeeds Mr. Donovan here. 

. . 
Milwaukee, Wis. 

Jan. 31.—Milwaukee retailers continue to 
do a good trade, and reports indicate that 
new building will be active the first half of 
the year. Architects have a good amount of 
work. Prices of lumber are holding firm, 


with advances probable. The principal woods 
being used for building here are coming from 
California and the South. Retailers are plac- 
ing some nice mixed car orders with the 
wholesalers, calling for immediate delivery. 
Some industrials are buying fairly well, but 
others are not taking much. Furniture fac- 
tories are not buying hardwoods in large 
quantities. The automobile body plants have 
not started to buy yet. Prices of northern 
hardwoods are still low but it is believed that 
they will advance later. 

S. B. Nimmons has been elected to succeed 
the late William Irvine as secretary of the 
Chippewa Lumber & Broom Co., Chippewa 
Falls, Wis. He also succeeds Mr. Irvine as 
president of the American Immigration Co. 

The sawmill of the Kneeland-McLurg Lum- 
ber Co., at Phillips, Wis., has started to op- 
erate nights. The night crew was laid off 
several weeks ago because the heavy snows 
made it difficult to get logs. 


New Orleans, La. 


Jan. 30.—Public construction projects con- 
tinue to be announced in the immediate ter- 
ritory, and private work appears to be on the 
increase. It is reported that the yard de- 
mand shows an improved prospect, and ex- 
port trade continues to hold up. 

Considerable interest is being shown by the 
retail lumber trade in new oil and gas sec- 
tions being opened up by the bringing in of 
new wells. A gas well brought in at Mc- 
Elroy, La., fifty miles above New Orleans, 
is reported as having a flow of several mil- 
lion feet daily. Development of it may call 
for timbers. The retail yards are active in 
going after the new business. 

Opinion expressed among the trade here is 
that the bulk of local business for the com- 
ing year will center in special bills for public 
and semi-public works, residence remodeling 
and a limited amount of new residence. 


New York, N. Y. 


Jan. 31.—The lumber market is still in- 
active, and prices are even weaker than at the 
first of the year. Some wholesalers were sell- 
ing North Carolina pine a little off list. Idaho 
pine also is weaker. There has been a slow- 
ing up in demand*for fir. The first severe 
snowstorm of the winter served to stop out- 
door building. Wholesalers feel that retailers 
must of necessity come into the market soon 
to have their spring wants supplied. The fact 
that few yards are carrying large stocks 
augurs well for future business. 

The next sizeable exodus of New York lum- 
bermen will occur this week-end, when several 
special cars will take a large number of local 
wholesalers and retailers to Quebec, where the 
Canadians will hold their annual convention 
on Feb. 7, 8 and 9. 

Harry A. Prock has opened an office at 17 
Battery Place, as the American representa- 
tive of the Oversea Timber Co., with general 
offices in Copenhagen, Denmark. The company 
ships spruce from points in central Europe. 
Mr. Prock will continue as head of the Harry 
A. Prock Lumber Co., Philadelphia. 

Five superintendents of buildings of Greater 
New York are now touring the South under 
auspices of the Long Leaf Yellow Pine Manu- 
facturers’ Association. O. N. Cloud, secretary- 
manager of the association, and Earl Dionne, 
advertising representative, joined the party at 
New Orleans. The superintendents will in- 
spect mill operations, and .wiil go as far as 











Co PACIFIC COAST Co 











TRY OUR 
No. 2 Common S4S 


Dimension 


The grade is good—You will 
like it. 

Straight cars any length or mixed 
with other items of yard stock in 
any assortment. 


Shipments “Right Now.” 


Pacific States 


Twasn” Lumber Co. 


WASH. 
REPRESENTATIVES : 


S. B.Marvin, 518 Peoples Gas Bidg., Chicago, Ill. 
K. J. Clarkson, 833 McKnight Bidg., Minneapolis, Minn, 
James A. Harrison, P.O. Box 745, Sioux Falls, S. D. 
Frank Probst, P.O. Box, 1187, Fargo, No. Dakota 
O. G. Valentine, P. O. Box, 171, Denver, Colorado 
H.E. Wade, - - - - «= Lincoln, Nebraska 




















The Polleys 
Lumber Co. 


Manufacturers of 


; Pondosa 


Pine 


cnet 


Selects 


General Offices and Mills: 
Shi; ts via N. P. Misso ] Mont. 


Milwaukee Rys. 


SITKA_SPRUCF 


We cut our own 
timber, in a modern 
Band Mill, equipped with latest 
type Kilns and High Speed Planers. 


Our Specialty is Shop 


(Strong to Edge Grain) 


Also Spruce Finish $48 
(13/16 x 1/2” Off in Width) 
All KD 8% or Less Mois- 
ture Content. 
4, Capacity 150,000 Ft. 8 Hours. 
ae 7 


aa 
~. 


WINCHESTER BAY LUMBER CO 


REEDSPORT, OREGON 











I O 4 By 
gsing Ralph C. Bryant 
taneofation or farestng tan pu and 
how. An invaluable reference book 


A : Lumt 431 So. Denham Se 
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Co PORTLAND, ORE. Co 


CAR CARGO 





Willapa Lumber Co. 
Fir 


Spruce 
Hemlock 
Our Specialty 
Vertical Grain Uppers 
Carefully dried—Well manufactured. 


Mills: - - RAYMOND, WASH. 
General Sales Office: PORTLAND, ORE, 
Chicago Representative 
Western Wood Products Co., 2251 S. Loomis St. 


Old 
Growth 


























oo 
Douglas Two Mills 
Fir to Serve You 
Long We can give you the same 
Joist prompt, satisfactor; ser- 
vice we are giving other 
Long buyers in the items listed 
Dimension opposite 
Surfaced — SELLING AGENTS — 
Small Griswold-Grier Lumber Company 
Timbers Evergreen Lumber Company 
Plank ‘ 
Reegh oF The Griswold 
roe Lumber Co. 
Mining Gasco Bldg.. 
Timbers 





PORTLAND, ORE. 


ee — 
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Put 


6“ 
Come on Home” 
in your 
Home Town Library 


“Come on Home,” by Douglas, 
Malloch, “the Lumberman poet,” 
should be in every public library in 
America. 


Wouldn’t you like to be the one to 
put it in the library in your home 
town? (It ought to be in the high 
school library too.) 


For $5 we will send you, post paid, 
three copies—one for yourself, one 
for the library, and one for the high 
school. (Regular price, $2 a copy.) 


Can you think of as fine a thing 
to do, at so little expense ?— anything 
so likely to delight librarian, teach- 
ers and pupils, and to promote a 
love of home in your home town? 


Address the Publisher, 


Atmericanfiumberman 


431 Seuth Dearborn Street, 
Chicago, Ill. 


(If you prefer, and will send us the names 
and addresses with order, we will send the 
books for library and high school direct, 
with a letter from us saying they are a gift 

é from you.) 




















western Louisiana and eastern Texas. Herbert 
F. Adey, New York field representative of the 
association, is personally conducting the tour. 
Those leaving New York were: Thomas Heat- 
ley, engineer of tests; Charles Brady, superin- 
tendent of buildings, Manhattan; P. J. Reville, 
superintendent of buildings, the Bronx; A. E. 
Kleinert, superintendent of buildings, Brook- 
lyn; Charles Bales, superintendent of build- 
ings, Queens; W. J. McDermott, superintend- 
ent of buildings, Richmond, and Algernon 
Comins, engineer, Richmond. 

H. O. Geary, manager New York office Sugar 
Pine Lumber Co., has been visiting company’s 
headquarters in Pinedale, Calif. 


Boston, Mass. 


Jan. 31.—The eastern spruce lath market 
retains a firmer tone. There has been busi- 
ness in 15-inch at $7, though some sellers do 
not always refuse $6.50. The 1%-inch range 
is $6@6.25. 

The Blanchard Lumber Co.’s mills at Port- 
age Lake and Madawaska are the only large 
eastern spruce frame mills now sawing di- 
mension. The long spell of mild weather and 
lack of snow are delaying the winter mills 
in getting under way. Wholesalers say that 
matched spruce boards of specified widths, 
random lengths, look very firm. One Cana- 
dian company has advanced 6- and 7-inch 
to $40, but other makers sell at $38. There 
are few transactions at $37. 

The market for roofers is looking rather 
firmer, because of curtailed production. For 
8-inch air dried as much as $29.50 has been 
obtained, and $34.50 for a well known Ala- 
bama kiln dried roofer. 

With a $12 cargo rate effective tomorrow, 
specialists in Coast woods are now advised 
that the rate will be $12@12.50 in March, 
$13 in April, and possibly advance to the old 
rate of $14 by early summer. 

John A. Dodd, secretary-treasurer Strong 
& Hale Lumber Co., Portland, Conn., one of 
the most energetic workers in southern New 
England for building and loan associations as 
a practical means of promoting demand for 
lumber, has just been elected president of 
the new Forest City Building & Loan Asso- 


| Atlanta, Ga. 


Jan. 30.—Southern pine orders and _ ship- 
ments improved steadily again last week. 
However, weather is interfering with out- 
put. Orders are especially large from south- 
eastern retailers. Business from the East and 
middle West has improved steadily. Indus- 
trial demand continues to improve, railroads 
buying actively in car materials, timbers and 
building items. Shipments of Georgia and 
North Carolina pine roofers are more active 
than in some months, though prices are still 
weak, few mills getting more than $17.50@ 
18.50. North Carolina kiln dried roofers 
bring $20@24. Cypress demand is still light, 
but mills report inquiries picking up. 


‘Laurel, Miss. 


Jan. 30.—The volume of pine business con- 
tinues large and inquiry very active. There 
has been little or no change in prices. Stocks 
dry enough for shipment are pretty well 
cleaned up. The export market is practically 
unchanged. Prices are firm, stocks small 
and special cutting of all sorts very firm. 
The rains of late have delayed the drying 
of yard stocks. 

John W. Bailey, vice president and general 
manager of the Eastman-Gardiner Hardwood 
Co., is calling on customers in the East. 


Seattle, Wash. 


Jan. 28.—R. P. Stafford, who has been man- 
ager for the Seattle branch of Allis-Chalmers 
Co., world famous manufacturer of sawmill 
machinery, has been transferred to Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., as assistant manager of the elec- 
trical department of the Pittsburgh Trans- 
former Co. The Pittsburgh Transformer Co. 
is owned by the Allis-Chalmers Co. Succeed- 
ing Mr. Stafford is John Alberts, who becomes 
manager of the Seattle branch._ Mr. Alberts 
has been with the Allis-Chalmers Co. for 
many years. He has a host of friends 
amongst the sawmill men in all parts of the 
Pacific coast, coming to the Coast many years 
ago from the South. In addition to this he 
spent several years traveling for Allis-Chal- 
mers people in all parts of the world, and has 





circled the globe several times in the employ 
of this company. Known for his quiet, cour. 
teous manner and his strict attention to busi. 
ness, he is respected throughout the lumber 
fraternity of the Pacific coast States. 

A. J. Russell, president and general man- 
ager of the Santa Fe Lumber Co., San Fran. 
cisco, has been in the city during the week 
renewing acquaintances with numerous lum- 
bermen. In particular “Gus” endeared himself 
to the red cedar shingle manufacturers a few 
years ago, when he took the lead in the fight 
to maintain a proper recognition for wood 
shingles in California. On this trip Mr. Rus- 
sell has been piloted by Don Clark, of Starks 
Stained Shingles. 

J. H. Ehrmanntraut, formerly of Seattle, but 
for the last year with the Babcock-Angell 
Lumber Co. at New York City, has severed 
his connection with that organization, effective 
Feb. 1. Mr. Ehrmanntraut is a lumberman of 
many years experience, both in the wholesale 
and retail business, having formerly been en- 
gaged in the retail business with a line of 
Inland Empire yards. He has not definitely 
made his plans for the immediate future, but 
it is possible he may return to Seattle. 


Vancouver, B. C. 


Jan. 28.—The outlook for spring business 
is very good. Inquiries are plentiful from 
all the usual sources, and most mills are com- 
fortably busy. Standard fir logs are moving 
easily at list price, and stocks are consider- 
ably below normal. It is difficult to secure 
good fir logs, but practically all the fir camps 
have now resumed operations. Hemlock logs 
are in increased demand, and stocks have 
dropped by nearly 25 percent in the last 
thirty days. The cedar log market is not so 
good, though stocks have been somewhat re- 
duced since the reopening of the shingle mills. 
Most of the cedar and hemlock camps are 
still closed, as the market for these species 
is still weak. 

Japan is buying quite freely for late Feb- 
ruary and March shipment, and China is again 
displaying a little activity. The Australian 
market has also been more lively this week. 
The Continental demand for clears is steadily 
increasing. Domestic trade to the St. Law- 
rence is much improved. Atlantic States busi- 
ness, though it can hardly be called good, is 
certainly a great deal better than it has been 
for many months. 

List prices of shingles were raised this 
week. The price of XXX shingles has been 
increased 15 cents, XXXXX, eurekas and per- 
fections, 10 cents; royals, 50 cents. 


Toronto, Ont. 


Jan. 30.—Reports from northern Ontario 
and Quebec tell of widely varying weather. 
The snowfall has been light, and logging 
operators are experiencing a good deal of diffi- 
culty in getting their logs to the rivers. 

At the annual elections of the Toronto 
Board of Trade, Jan. 23, W. Frank Oliver, 
of the Lumbermen’s section, was elected rep- 
resentative on the board of the Canadian Na- 
tional Exhibition. J. B. Jarvis was elected 
to the board of arbitration. 

The Carpenter-Hixon Co., Blind River, Ont., 
has Opened an office at 606 Royal Bank Build- 
ing, Toronto, which is in charge of A. J. Elert, 
who for many years has been a sales repre- 
sentative. The new planing mill of the Car- 
penter-Hixon Co., at Blind River, has been 
completed and is now in operation. 

T. C. Warwick, Blenheim, Ont., left New 
York, Jan. 25, for a trip to. the Mediterranean. 


THE CHESTNUT blight, sweeping westward 
from the shores of the Chesapeake Bay, has 
killed all of the trees of this wood in Mary- 
land, with the exception of stands in Garrett 
and Allegany counties, in the western part of 
that State, it has been disclosed by the Mary- 
land department of forestry. The same dis- 
ease, F. W. Besley, State forester, is informed 
by the Department of’ Agriculture at Wash- 
ington, is working its way southward along 
the Atlantic coast and has penetrated into 
Georgia, leaving in its wake dead forests. The 
only State in which the chestnut grows, that 
has escaped the blight entirely so far is Ken- 
tucky. Every effort to combat the infection 


has beén tried, but without success. 
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[Special correspondence to AMERICAN LuMBERMAN] 


PeRTH, WESTERN AUSTRALIA, Dec, 22,.— The 
campaign of the higher-tariffites has at last 
succeeded in inducing the Federal Tariff 
Board to grant higher duties on imported 
lumber, and their success is greater than they 
themselves expected. They are very jubilant 
—for the present, because some importers are 
stating emphatically that as far as Oregon 
pine is concerned it is not going to help the 
local sawmillers much. The demand for Ore- 
gon pine for big building will remain; all it 
means is that the owners will be called upon 
to pay a lot more for it. The following is a 
brief comparison of the old and new duties, 
assessed at 100 super. feet: 


Old Rate New Rate 

All junk lumber, including 

Oregon, Jap. pak and 

Pacific pine, 12x6 and 

CN oo deo dewticoagsl stake 6s 4s 8s 
7x2% in. and less than 

ER «nhs Gheet me bal wa ew nue 5/6a 9/6d 
Under these sizes.......... T/- 11/- 
All dressed timber, includ- 

fee: RE 5< 0940 censanes 8/6 15/- 


So that practically the duties have been 
increased by 100 percent, a most unusual pro- 
cedure even for the Australian Tariff Board. 
Many of the city and town timber yard pro- 
prietors have already issued strong protest 
in the press, and those of Adelaide, in whose 
State there is no local timber of any kind 
and they must import, have already indicated 
to their customers that they must be pre- 
pared to face a serious increase in price. On 
a workingman’s home they already ask $125 
more. Some of the sawmillers of Victoria and 
Tasmania expect an immediate improvement 
in their position but it is doubtful, after what 
the merchants say, if they will have much 
cause for their optimism. 

One result of this higher duty is fairly cer- 
tain, the fruit shook which has been imported 
in enormous quantities from Latvia and other 
Baltic countries is going to get a severe 
squeeze. The local shook costs around 24 
cents, as against 12 to 14 cents for the Baltic 
shook. The duty will make the Baltic shook 
at least equal in cost f.o.b. so that the added 
freight will assist the local wood to hold the 


market. 
Big Building Campaign 


The year now closing has witnessed a re- 
markable building campaign all over Aus- 
tralia. This is wonderful when one considers 
that there was a severe drouth in most 
States for many months and the harvests were 
in jeopardy. Rains did not come in plenty 
until the growing season was almost over, 
but it came in time to give most of them at 
least half an average harvest. . In Western 
Australia the rains came early and persisted 
in ample quantity with the result that she 
is just garnering a record harvest of 35,000,- 
000 bushels, in total more than any other Aus- 
tralian State. This is a wonderful achieve- 
ment when it is considered that less than 15 
years ago this State had to import wheat. 
The settlement in the wheat areas grows 
apace and for the present optimism is wide- 
spread about a 100,000,000-bushel harvest by 
1935, which will outstrip all other Australian 
States. 

This development is reflected in the capital 
city, Perth, and inland towns, the building 
operations being extensive and costly. Amer- 
ica has a big share in this boom. In Perth 
two very large moving picture theatres are 
new under construction in which every stick 
of lumber is Oregon pine, for the reason that 
its use means rapid progress toward the 
opening date, and the weight of the building 
is so much less than the local hardwoods 
that much smaller steel girders are required 
to carry it. Similarly in other capital cities, 
great buildings are rising either for commerce 
or pleasure, and the Pacific pine is very 
largely utilized in them, though there is a 
decided tendency to utilize pressed steel wher- 
ever it can be worked in readily. 

The immense growth of the automobile 
trade (and in that respect Australia is re- 
ported to be the States’ best outside customer) 
has caused serious changes on the waterfronts 
of our ports. In all of them great extensions 
and alterations are going on so that they can 
cope with the big white boxes landing daily 


from the States. All this is eating up im- 


mense quantities of lumber. Where a labor 
government is in power, as in Western Aus- 
tralia, Queensland and Victoria, it sees that 
as much locally grown lumber as possible is 
used no matter what its total cost comes to. 
They can always ask the “fat-man” to in- 
crease his income tax to make up the deficit. 


Activities of Overseas Markets 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Jan. 30.—Trade Commis- 
sioner J. R. Whelean reports from Milan that in 
October and November there was considerable 
activity in longleaf yellow pine lumber and 
timber in the Italian market. The increased 
demand was perhaps due, especially in timber, 
to orders placed by the Government for rail- 
road material. These orders forced the build- 
ers of railroad cars who received them to go 
into the market and replenish their stocks of 
longleaf yellow pine timber. Unfortunately, 
following this rush dealers do not expect con- 
tinued good business, chiefly because there is 
a virtual cessation of house building. For 
American lumber imported into Italy, Mr. 
Whelean says, there is no bright outlook in 
the near future; none, in fact, until constguc- 
tion activities improve, and this probably will 
not take place until general economic condi- 
tions take a decided turn for the better. 


Improvement in Canadian Lumber Values 


Odin C. Loren, vice consul at Edmonton, 
Canada, transmits a report quoting the secre- 
tary of the Northern Alberta & British Co- 
lumbia Lumbermen’s Association as follows: 
“Since the beginning of 1927 there has been 
some improvement in lumber values, though 
the condition of the industry is not a satisfac- 
tory one in that the year’s operations to date 
show little or no profit. (The precise date not 
given.) . Due largely to the favorable outlook 
of the crop situation in the Prairie Provinces 
lumber values increased slightly during July 
and August, but unfavorable weather during 
recent weeks has retarded the anticipated de- 
mand and buying has eased off considerably. 
With the falling off in buying prices have 
softened and conditions in the industry are 
not so good as two months or so ago.” 


Polish Wood Agreement with Germany 


Commercial Attaché F,. W. Allport, Berlin, 
reports that a provisional wood agreement has 
been signed in Warsaw by Poland and Ger- 
many regulating exports of logs and lumber 
to Germany for one year. Germany grants to 
Poland the right to double her importations of 
lumber into Germany so that they will amount 
to 1,250,000 cubic meters a year, and also 
abolishes the present system of import cer- 
tificates on lumber from Poland. In return, 
Poland renounces the right to treble the ex- 
port duty on logs. Poland also surrenders the 
right to put export duties on logs on a gold 
basis, these regulations referring only to Ger- 
many. Wood for paper manufacture and mine 
timber are to be entirely free from export du- 
ties. 

Advance sales of Swedish lumber were near 
400,000,000 feet at the middle of December, 
due largely to French and English buying, ac- 
cording to a cable from Commercial Attaché 
T. O. Klath, Stockholm. Prices for stumpage 
at the fall forest auctions showed increases 
of 25 to 36 percent. Out of a total -f 10,200,- 
000 trees offered for sale in the auctions, 
1,500,000 were sold at an average price of 1.92 
crowns a tree. In 1926 a total of 5,350,000 
trees were sold at an average of 1.53 crowns 
out of a total of 8,850,000 trees offered. 


Recent developments in the German market 
show a large volume of trading in softwoods, 
despite a continued price advance, and a quiet- 
ness in the market for hardwoods, according 
to Consul Hamilton C. Claiborne, Frankfort- 
on-Main. Building activities showed a greater 
volume than had been expected for the au- 
tumn season. In furniture making there has 
been considerable improvement. Shipbuilding 
assumed recently a greater volume owing to 
the receipt of large orders, especially from 
Russia. Railroad car building was hindered 
by unsatisfactory prices, but new orders are 
expected from the German railroad adminis- 
tration which will keep car building plants em- 
ployed for some time. 






CI CALIFORNIA Co 


alifornia White Pine 
alifornia Sugar Pine 


and Arizona Soft Pine 
Best Stock for Factory and Pattern Lumber. 
Ask LOUIS WUICHET, Inc. 
Room 712 Railway Exchange CHICAGO, ILL. 


Tel. Harrison 1295 














Lumbermen’s Exchange 
R. P. PRAY R. H. BROWN 


California PINE 


White and Sugar 


and North Coast Lumber, Box Shooks, 
Cut Stock, Mouldings 


1011-13 Lr wd National SAN FRANCISCO 
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Yard, Factory and Industrial Lumber. 


Monadnock Bidg., 
SAN FRANCISCO 
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You'll like our quality, 
milling and prompt ser- 
vice. Try us next time 
you need 


BOX, SHOP 
and CLEARS 


Clover Valley 
Lumber Co. 


LOYALTON, CAL. 





H. B. HEWES, 
President 
W. T. VIRGIN, 
Vice-President - 

R. H. DOWNMAN 
J. W. McWILLIA MS 
C. D.TERWILLIGER 
Sec.-Treas.&Gen. Mgr. 
F, E, WALKER, 

Asst. Sec. & Treas. 








In San Francisco~. 


RIGHT in the heart of the 
new business center at 
Eight and Market Streets. 


Maintaining a commodious 
garage under the same roof. 


~ HOTEL — 
WHITCOMB 


D.M.Linnard Ernest Drury 


essee Manager 





FOR A LUMBERMAN’S OFFICE 
we suggest these three books about the lumber 
business by Douglas Malloch, ‘‘the lumberman 
poet’: “Tote-road and Trail” ($1.50), “In Forest 
Land” ($1.25), and “Re-sawed Fables” ($1). Ameri- 
can Lumberman, 431 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 
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An Invitation 
From Chicago 


Make the Lumbermen’s 
Club of Chicago your 
headquarters next time 
you are in the city. 


Here is the ideal place 
to meet your friends. You 
can have your luncheon 
here and enjoy our luxu- 
rious lounge. 


Why not write your 
friends, “See you at the 
Lumbermen’s Club of 
Chicago?” 


Remember, 23rd Floor of 
the Builders’ Building. 


Lumbermen’s 
Club of Chicago 


Wacker Drive at LaSalle St. 


E. A. THORNTON, Pres. 
M. E. COWPER, Sec. - Mgr. 








Why Risk Your Profit 


—and possibly your invested capital, by selling 
without reliable credit information? 


Lumbermen have depend- 
ed on Clancy’s Red Book 
Service for more than 50 
years, and they find our 
average of accuracy high- 
er than any other. 


Write today for rates and 
Pamphiet No. 49-S. 


Try ourCollection Depart- 
ment any timeon ordinary 
past due or disputed ac- 
counts; whether or not 
you are a subscriber. 


Lumbermen’s Credit Association 


608 So. Dearborn Street, CHICAGO 
Eastern Headquarters: 35So. William St., 
NEW YORK CITY 











GILBERT NELSON & CO. 


Public Accountants 
I! SOUTH LASALLE STREET 


CHICAGO 


TELEPHONE RANDOLPH 2220 











THE ACTUARY DOES A MAN’S WORK 
And does it accurately. A book to use for 
moulding, lumber bills, car freights, car invoices, ya 
inventories, odd sizes, etc. Has a table for determi 
the list of new mouldings, a table of prices on door a 
window stock, a table of measurements on wall board 
in 32 and 48-inch widths and various other valuable 
tables. The Lumberman’s Actuary, ice id, 
im leather, $8.50. AMERICAN LUMBE , 481 8, 
Dearborn 8t., Chicago, Ill, 








O. M. Zeis, head of the retail firm of O. 
M. Zeis Lumber Co., is in the Presbyterian 
Hospital, Chicago, for observation. 


M. Wilke, of Wilke & Rehn, Beecher, IIL, 
when in Chicago last week stated that retail 
business was slow but spring prospects were 
bright. 


W. C. Strong, of the box and crating depart- 
ment of the Weyerhaeuser Sales Co., Chicago, 
spent a few days at the Spokane (Wash.) office 
recently. 


M. Rice, general manager of the William 
Bonifas Lumber Co., northern hardwood manu- 
facturer, Escanaba, Mich., was a Chicago 
visitor this week. 


James R. Andrews, of Escanaba, Mich., 
was in Chicago Jan. 31 feeling more optimis- 
tic over the northern hardwood situation 
than for some time. 


Earl W. Kidd, general manager of the Owen 
Box & Crating Co., Owen, Wis., when in Chi- 
cago last week reported business opening up 
better than a year ago. 


L. H. Levisee, of the Levisee Lumber Co., 
Oshkosh, Wis., when in Chicago Wednesday, 
reported that the northern hardwood busi- 
ness shows signs of improvement. 


J. J. Adams, sales manager of the M. J. 
Wallrich Land Co., Shawano, Wis., when in 
Chicago Feb. 1 thought that 1928 would be 
a good year for northern hardwoods. 


W. H. Bissell, of Wausau, Wis., of the 
Yawkey-Bissell lumber interests, passed 
through Chicago last week on his way home 
from a business trip to Kansas City, Mo. 


D. W. Dardis, of the Dardis Lumber & 
Fuel Co., Burlington, Wis., when in Chicago 
Wednesday reported the outlook for retail 
business in his section this year very good. 


James H. Brannum, of the Brannum Lum- 
ber Co., Racine, Wis., was a Chicago visitor 
this week and stated that business is a little 
quiet at present, but the outlook is encour- 
aging. 


W. D. Durland, manager of the New Orleans 
office of James D. Lacey & Co., timber land 
factors, plans to spend several days in New 
York City and vicinity this week in connection 
with company business. 


E. E. Krauss, sales manager of the Indus- 
trial Lumber Co., Elizabeth, La., made a 
business trip to Chicago last week for the 
purpose of sizing up southern pine condi- 
tions in local territory. 


Ray Wiess, general sales manager of the 
Kirby Lumber Co., Houston, Tex., was in 
Chicago last week for a few days, and ex- 
pressed himself as optimistic over the out- 
look for business this spring. 


J. L. Lane, veteran wholesaler familiarly 
known as “Jim” to his hosts of friends, 
has been in the Presbyterian Hospital for 
the last week quite seriously ill, but at last 
reports was mending rapidly. 


Clyde H. Wilson, Chicago representative 
of the Deer Park Lumber Co., left Chicago 
Jan. 30 for Grand Rapids, Mich., on business, 
and before returning planned to take in the 
Michigan retailers’ convention. 


The West Coast Lumber Bureau will give 
a complimentary luncheon on Feb. 7 at the 
Lumbermen’s Club of Chicago to distributers 
of West Coast woods in Chicago. The 
luncheon will start at 12:30 p. m. 


W. J. Yardley, general sales manager of 
the Sabine Lumber Co., St. Louis, Mo., 
passed through Chicago on Tuesday evening 


en route to Grand Rapids to attend the ap. 
nual convention of the Michigan Retail Lum. 
ber Dealers’ Association. 


Kurt Stoehr, sales manager of the Oconto 
Co., northern hardwood manufacturer, left Jan, 
30 on a business trip to Michigan, and planned 
to attend the annual convention of the Michigan 
Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association in Grand 
Rapids before returning to Chicago headquar- 
ters. 


Fred W. Armstrong, manager of the Citi- 
zen’s Committee to Enforce the Landis Award, 
announced on Wednesday of this week that 
building permits for new construction in Chi- 
cago for the first twenty-eight days of Jan- 
uary exceed by $1,000,000 those issued during 
the corresponding period of last year. 


Many of the old friends of F. DeAnguera, 
who for many years was engaged in the 
wholesale lumber business in Chicago, with 
yards in Cincinnati and St. Louis, were glad 
to receive announcement this week to the ef- 
fect that he is at present secretary of the 
= Crest Lakes Country Club, Avon Park, 

a. 


T. D. Reber, president of the Rockford 
Lumber & Fuel Co., Rockford, Ill., was in 
Chicago last Thursday on his way to Ham- 
mond, Ind., to attend a meeting of the board 
of the Northern ‘States Life Insurance Co., of 
which he is a director. He reported the lum- 
ber business rather quiet in his territory at 
present. . 


F. H. Burke, district manager of the Wey- 
erhaeuser Sales Co., left Feb. 1 for Lexington, 
Ky., to attend the annual convention of the 
Kentucky Retail Lumber Dealers’ Associa- 
tion, where he will be joined by H. H. Grace, 
district manager of the Louisville office, and 
Porter Smith of the same office, and R. M. 
Boileau, of the company’s Cincinnati office. 


J. E. Goldberg, president of the Peoples 
Lumber Co., Detroit, Mich., spent several days 
in Chicago last week on business. He stated 
that the volume in Detroit last year was rather 
unsatisfactory on account of the depression in 
the automobile industry, but prospects for 1928 
are very encouraging and the company looks 
forward to a greatly increased turnover in the 
retail business this year. 


C. J. Gerster, of St. Paul, Minn., and H. 
I. Mattson, of Joliet, Ill, of the Mattson 
Wire & Manufacturing Co., were in Chicago 
this week calling on C. W. Molin, lath spe- 
cialist, who handles the company’s lath out- 
put in Chicago territory. Both visitors re- 
ported that heavy snows in the North had 
hindered logging and interfered with lath 
output, which will result in a considerable 
shortage in the supply of northern pine lath. 


Robert M. Volkert, who for four years was 
connected with the United States Forest Prod- 
ucts Laboratory at Madison, Wis., has es- 
tablished himself at 4789 Eastern Avenue, in 
Cincennati, in the commission lumber business, 
specializing in West Coast woods. He will also 
sell end-matched yellow pine for the Pioneer 
Lumber Co., Elrod, Ala.; oak flooring for the 
FE. L. Bruce Co., Memphis, and the famous 
IXL maple flooring for the Wisconsin Land 
& Lumber Co., Hermansville, Mich. 


Ray V. Clute, sales manager of the Vic- 
toria Lumber & Manufacturing Co., Che- 
mainus, B. C., was a Chicago visitor this 
week in the course of an eastern business trip. 
He reported an improvement in orders for 
timber cutting within the last sixty days from 
both the American and Canadian markets. 
About 60 percent of the company’s output is 
foreign business. The company specializes 


in railroad and car material, in addition ‘to 
regular yard stock, about 90 percent of ‘the 
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a 
mill’s output being fir and the balance hem- 
ick and cedar. “Edgwood” shingles is also 
q product of the plant. Mr. Clute stated that 
the company enjoyed a satisfactory demand 
in 1927 and 1928 is starting out quite favor- 
ably. 

Col. J. (Hoot Mon) Lightbody, famous 
Canadian lumberman and Hoo-Hoo, was in 
Chicago this week en route back to his head- 
varters in Victoria, B. C., after attending a 
meeting of the Hoo-Hoo Supreme Nine in 
‘Kansas City. Col. Lightbody is connected with 
the McElroy Lumber Co. (Ltd.), of Victoria, 
and if there is one thing about which he 
ig more enthusiastic than about Hoo-Hoo it 
is the beauties and advantages of Victoria. 
Col. Lightbody long has been a distinguished 
figure in Hoo-Hoo circles and has many 
friends throughout the lumber industry both 
in the United States and in Canada. On his 
way back to his headquarters, he will visit the 
trade in Minneapolfs and one or two other 
points in the Northwest. 


A prominent visitor to Chicago during the 
last week was A. C. Manbert, of the Canadian 
General Lumber Co., Toronto, Ont. He was 
en route to Kansas City to attend a meeting 
of one of the lumbermen’s mutual insurance 
companies of which he is a director. Mr. Man- 
bert said that because of the extremely mild 
winter, bush work has been greatly delayed 
and the log output in Canada this winter will 
in all likelihood be much smaller than usual. 
Eastern Canada is growing rapidly and the last 
year has seen a substantial building program in 
progress which is practically certain to continue 
during the new year. Mr. Manbert is a promi- 
nent member of the National-American Whole- 
sale Lumber Association and as a member of 
the committee appointed a few years ago to 
make a thorough study of cost accounting he 
has been greatly interested in the effort to de- 
velop a suitable cost system for the wholesale 
lumber industry. 


Activities of the Key Industries 


The monthly review of business conditions 
published by the Federal Reserve Bank of 
Chicago covering the seventh Federal Reserve 
district, and dated Feb. 1, contains the follow- 
ing information of interest to the lumber 
trade: 


Automobile Production and Distribution 


Production of passenger automobiles in the 
United States during 1927 fell 22.8 percent 
under 1926, and was the lowest since 1922, 
while truck output declined 7.1 percent and 
was also smaller than in 1926. December 
Statistics show production of passenger cars, 
totaling 105,784, as 3.6 percent below Novem- 
ber and 24.4 percent smaller than a year ago. 
Truck output aggregated 27,394, an increase 
of 11.2 percent over the preceding month and 
2.4 percent under December, 1926. 

Retail and wholesale distribution of new 
cars in the middle West and used car sales 
continued to decline in December, as com- 
pared with the preceding month and Decem- 
ber, 1926. With few exceptions, retail dealers 
reporting to the Federal Reserve Bank of Chi- 
cago sold less cars during 1927 than in 1926; 
more than half of the wholesale distributers 
reported a smaller ‘volume sold this year: 
used car sales averaged slightly under 1926. 
Average monthly stocks of new cars have 
been higher this year, while the number of 
used cars was less and the value larger. 
Deferred payment sales of 33 dealers were 
41.8 pereent of their total retail sales in 
December, as compared with 45.2 percent in 
a preceding month and 41.2 in December, 

926. 


Agricultural Machinery and Equipment 

December sales billed to domestic and for- 
eign customers by 84 manufacturers of agri- 
cultural machinery and equipment in the 
United States increased over the preceding 
month 10.8 percent in the tractor, thresher, 
combination harvester-thresher group, and 0.2 
Percent in “all other’ (exclusive of barn sup- 
Plies), but’ showed a decrease of 17.6 percent 
in barn equipment. Aggregate value of the 
heavy group was 12.5 percent greater than 
for December last year, sales of light ma- 
chinery gained 10.3 percent, while the distri- 


bution of barn equipment increased 5.6 percent 
in the comparison. For the calendar year 
1927, sales billed to domestic and foreign cus- 
tomers by 90 manufacturers in the United 
States totaled 5.2 percent larger than in 1926, 
with a decided increase in the heavy line, a 
slight gain in barn equipment, and a reces- 
sion in the light group. 


Retail Furniture Trade 

December furniture sales of 20 retail deal- 
ers and of 21 department stores in this dis- 
trict gained 26.5 percent in the aggregate 
over the preceding month and exceeded De- 
cember, 1926, by 5.3 percent. Stocks of 29 
of these firms totaled 4.6 percerit less at the 
end of the month than on Nov. 30, and 0.6 
percent larger than a year ago. For 15 furni- 
ture dealers, December instalment sales in- 
creased 29.4 percent in the monthly compari- 
son and were 7.9 percent above December, 
1926. Collections on this type of sales aver- 
aged about the same as in November and a 
year ago. Total collections of 17 dealers in- 
creased 15.7 and 3.0 percent, respectively, in 
the month-to-month and yearly comparisons, 
and accounts receivable on Dec. 31 gained 1.3 


and 3.4 percent. 
Seeeeaeaeaaans 


Lumberman Honored by Shriners 


Edward H. Thomas, treasurer of the Edward 
Hines Lumber Co., was elected Potentate of 
Medinah Temple, An- 
cient Arabic Order of 
the Nobles of the 
Mystic Shrine, at the 
annual election of that 
organization held on 
Jan. 27 in the mosque 
at Cass and Ohio 
streets, Chicago. He has 





E. H. THOMAS 
Chicago; 


Elected Head of 
Shrine Body 





been a 33° Mason for 
several years, and was 
formerly a member of 
the finance committee of 
the Medinah Temple 
body. Mr. Thomas has 
been connected with the 
Edward Hines Lumber 
Co. for about thirty-five years, starting in as 
stenographer to Mr. Hines and _ gradually 
working his way up to the position of treas- 
urer of Mr. Hines’ interests. 


Sales Representatives to Meet 


There will be a joint meeting of the sales 
representatives of the Weyerhaeuser Sales 
Co. at Toledo, Ohio, Feb. 6 and 7, at which 
representatives from the Pittsburgh, Chicago 
and Toledo districts will be present. I. N. 
Tate, of Spokane, Wash., general manager of 
the company, will be in attendance, and it 
is also expected that T. J. Humbird, of 
Spokane, Wash., president of the company, 
and F. K. Weyerhaeuser, of Minneapolis, 
Minn., vice president and assistant general 
manager, will be there. 


How Lumber Is Peddled 


The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN last week re- 
eeived from a subscriber in the South a re- 
quest that he be put in touch with a concern 
that could supply a carload of 3 x 6, 12-foot, 
clear pole stock in fir, asking that the quotation 
be made him f. o. b. his town. This inquiry 
was referred to one of the leading producers 
of high class fir lumber. In acknowledging 
receipt of the inquiry, this manufacturer wrote 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN: 

We have had a similar inquiry from this 
party and we quoted him a price of $65.25 
delivered at his point. This would net us $38 
mill. The party replied to our sales depart- 
ment to the effect that he can buy this stock 
for $55 delivered, indicating our price is about 
$10 high. We have recently sold pole stock 
of this same character on the basis of $38 
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ATTENTION 


COMMISSION 
SALESMEN! 


Do you, or would you like a sideline which 
sells to EVERY retail lumber concern and 
carries a good commission on every sale ? 


9) 


THE FINEST AND BEST 


Carpenter Aprons, 
NAIL SACKS 


TARPAULINS 


IN AMERICA 


Some good territory open for capable, satis- 
factory producers. Write for proposition, stating 
territory covered and details of importance to a 
permanent connection. 


Allied Cloth Specialties, Inc. 


GREENVILLE, OHIO 














“Hercules” Wire Rope 


has been tested by time and 
proven by service. Its best 
recommendation is the con 
stantly increasing demand for 
it. Its one red-strand is our 


guarantee of quality. 
Established 1857. 


A. Leschen & Sons Rope Co. 


ST. LOUIS 
New York Chicago Denver San Francisce 
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Peerless Patent 


WIGGINS Book Form Cards 


assure you of proper cerd representation. Many 
of America’s largest card users use Wiggins 
cards exclusively because they realize that the 
proper card serves the 
dual purpose of an- 
nouncing theirsalesmen 
while adding 
prestige to the 
house. Ask for 
tab of speci- 


mens and ob- 
serve their POTEEL COMPANY 
ert Teeuecn ea 
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of engraving. 






The John B. Wiggins Company 
Established 1857 

. Engravers Plate Makers 
1108 South Wabash Avenue, 
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mill and we believe that to be in line with 
the market. 


And yet some folks say the trouble with the 
lumber market is overproduction. 


Lumberman Is Grandfather 


EvANSvVILLE, INpD., Jan. 30.—A son, named 
Daniel Wertz Mitchell, has been born to Mrs. 
Larry Mitchell at Phoenix, Ariz. Mrs. Mitch- 
ell is the daughter of Mr. and Mrs, Dan 
Wertz, of this city, who are at Phoenix. 
The new son was named in honor of Mr. 
Wertz, who is one of the leading hardwood 
lumber manufacturers of this city. 


A Unique Calendar 


“Too Much Corn in the Land of Cotton,” a 
drawing by James P, Alley, is the feature of 
the unique and attractive calendar that is be- 
ing sent out by the Moore Dry Kiln Co., of 
Jacksonville, Fla. The illustration shows an 
old darkey sitting with his back against the 
wall, sound asleep, a jug of corn liquor by 
his side and at his feet an empty clothes 
basket, while in the doorway stands the 
mammy with a mop in her hand and this 
question on her lips, “Whah At Is Mah Wash 
Money?” It is not difficult for the imagination 
to conceive what is about to happen. This 
unique calendar will be sent by the Moore 
Dry Kiln Co. to any lumberman making a 
request for it. 


Change in Retail Yard Management 


E. S. Gamble, who for many years was 
president of the Chicago & Riverdale Lumber 
Co., operating retail yards in Harvey, Home- 
wood and Kensington, and maintaining head- 
quarters at 341 East 136th Place, Riverdale, IIl., 
has retired as active head of the business and 
will henceforth spend most of his time in south- 
ern California. In 
making this an- 
nouncement the com- 
pany states that Mr. 
Gamble has disposed 
of the majority of 
his stock to his asso- 
ciates who have been connected with the busi- 
ness for a number of years. Mr. Gamble, how- 
ever, will become chairman of the board of 
directors and spend two or three months each 
year at the office to act in an advisory capacity. 
L. E. Rollo, vice president, will assume the 
duties of president, and with Garrett H. Dek- 
ker, secretary, will be actively in charge of the 
business which will be conducted along the same 
lines as in the past. 


SRB BBABEAa 


Taxation on Minnesota Lands 


MINNEAPOLIS, MinN., Jan. 31.—Near the 
close of hearings by the Minnesota interim 
committee on forestry taxation and delinquent 
taxes, a letter came from H. C. Hornby, presi- 
dent Cloquet Lumber Co., outlining his views. 

Mr. Hornby said his company is deeply in- 
terested in plans to make reforestation pos- 
sible. “We have a considerable area of cut- 
over land which we stand ready to place on a 
forestry basis as soon as warranted,” he wrote. 
He said it would be essential in any such 
plan that fires be suppressed and that the 
taxes for this and other purposes be strictly 
limited, so timber could be grown at the 
lowest possible cost. 

The land tax under any reforestation sys- 
tem, Mr. Hornby wrote, should not be more 
than 5 cents an acre, and the fire protection 
tax 3 cents an acre, supplemented by a sever- 
ance tax “as low as good public policy will 
justify.” ; 

Prof. H. H. Chapman, of Yale, who is in 
charge of the forestry taxation survey being 
made by the United States Forest Service, pre- 
sented an estimate showing that 14,842,802,000 
feet of timber is standing now on approxi- 
mately 19,000,000 acres in sixteen northern 
Minnesota counties. Of this 3,742,699,000 feet 
is on Federal land, 2,244,423,000 feet on State 
land, and the remaining 8,861,680,000 feet on 
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LO Wi IONCT 
“Meteor No. 7” cross cut saw invented by E, C. Atkins & Co. 


——————— 


privately owned land. Most of the 2,000,000 
acres of land still owned by Minnesota, State 
Auditor Ray P. Chase told the commission, 
is fit only for growing timber. 

Mr. Chapman gave some facts gleaned from 
the preliminary work, and said that the lands 
delinquent on tax payments generally repre- 
sent a permanent loss of revenue rather than 
a temporary set-back. He is not ready to 
recommend any solution for the delinquent tax 
problem, he said. 

J. G. Armson, chairman of the State tax 
commission, told the commission that taxes 
in some of the forest counties have gone be- 
yond the stage of normal taxation, and now 
constitute confiscation. 

The commission has adjourned its hearings 
for a while, but probably will have another 
series in May, after which its members will 
begin preparing a report and recommendations 
to the legislature which meets in January, 
1929. 


| MANUFACTURER and DEALER 


New Two-Handle Cross Cut Saw 


“The Meteor No. 7” is the name of a new 
two-handle cross cut saw recently placed on 
the market by E. C. Atkins & Co., of Indian- 
apolis, Ind., the well known makers of Silver 
Steel saws. This new saw embodies all of 
the characteristics of Atkins improved cross 
cut saws yet is lighter in weight, has a stiffer 
blade and heavier base on both teeth and rak- 
ers with extra large, roomy, polished gullets 
so the user can push his sawing without dan- 
ger of breaking off teeth or rakers. The ma- 
terial used is the company’s celebrated Silver 
Steel, which has Atkins usual guaranty of 
perfection and satisfaction. 

Segment grinding is used to make the saw 
taper on both sides from tooth edge, where 
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saw is thickest, to the back and front ends 
on the back to center where the saw is thinnest. 
This makes the “Meteor” cut faster and easier 
and overcomes binding in the cut. Atkins 
exclusive grinding process and slightly nar- 
rower blade makes the “Meteor” saw about 
one pound lighter, yet stiffer, than other saws 
of similar width and length, according to the 
manufacturer. Tests of this saw prove that 
there is already a large demand throughout 
the South, Southeast, Southwest, North and 
Northeast where the “Meteor” is particularly 
adapted for cutting. The companion saw to 
the No. 7 is the new No. 8 which is narrower, 
and also being placed on the market. 


Edger for Tractor and Portable Mills 


An improved gang edger has recently been 
placed on the market by J. H. Miner, of 
Meridian, Miss. This new edger has variable 
belt feed—the same as the sawyer has to con- 
trol his carriage—which allows the machine 
to edge 4 inches thick without choking, using 
6-inch drive belt. The edger is compact, 
comes assembled, with lifting rope and lever 
for upper rolls, and high carbon mandrel run- 
ing in oil chamber bearings. It is open at the 
top, making it handy to file saws, and so con- 
venient that the tail sawyer feeds it without 
any extra help up to 10,000 feet. 

The Miner gang edger is designed especially 
for use in tractor and portable mill opera- 
tions. The sawyer and tail sawyer work to- 
gether, keeping the tractor cutting, feeding 
the edger when the saw is cutting light, log 
turned and loaded. The manufacturer states 
that over 100 of these gang edgers are now 
in use on tractor mills and are doubling the 
output of some with the consumption of only 
a few additional gallons of gasoline. The 
gang edger is equipped with a side guide for 
front and a rear guide full length of table 
to guide the lumber straight. The Rockwood 
drive pulley saves power over a cast pulley, 
as it is weatherproof, and has 3x8-inch creo- 
soted wood sides. Further details regarding 
this improved gang edger can be obtained 
from J. H. Miner, Meridian, Miss. 
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q This Week’s Lumber Prices 








SOUTHERN PINE 


Following are f.o.b. mill sales prices as reported from Kansas City, Mo., for the week ended Jan. 27: 
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Finish, B&Btr., 1x10”, rdm... 36.75 18&20’ . 30.50 jae 22824" . 24.00 | 6x12/12x12 .... 43.26 
Surfaced 1x12”, rdm... 47.00 22&24’ . 29.00 | 2x 4”, 10’ ..... 24.75 | 2x 8”, 12’ ..... 19.00 | 6x14/14x14 .... 53,25 
aa’ icowseceue 44.00 | No. 2— ont", TP ne suis 28.25 12” wee 23.50 | ll Pe 19.75 
— eppegeenes- 44.25 Ix 8”, rdm... 21.00 | eee 32.75 16’ ..... 24.00 18&20’ . 23.00 Ne. 1 Shortleaf 
RRR re 44.00 1x10”, rdm... 21.50 18&20’ . 34.75 18&20’ . 27.75 | 9510", 12" ..... 20.50 Timbers 
a 52.50 1x12”; 10-16’... 25.00 22&24’ . 39.00 22&24’ . 33.00 16’ ..... 22.25 | Sq. B&S, 20’ & Und. 
ET ake iy dia 60.50 1x12”, 18&20’. 25.25 | 2x12”, 10’ ..... 34.50 | 2x 6”, 10’ ..... 26.25 18&20" | 23.75 | 8” & und...... 23.75 
5/4x4, 6&8" ... 62.75 | No. 3— ee 36.00 |’ Y eeon 23.00 | $x13°, 10’ ..... 20.25 | 3x4&10” 6x10/ 
5/4x5&10” .... 68.25 1x 8”, rdm.:. 15.50 | nee 44.25 $0.5 a's « 22.50 es 21.00 SREY ncceens 27.50 
G/EMES”  . ccc 76.25 1x10”, rdm... 16.50 18&20’ . 40.50 18&20’ . 24.50 | pA 23.25 | 3&4x12” ....... 32.50 
1% &2x4-12” .. 57.00 1x12”, rdm... 17.25 22&24’ 46.50 22824" . 31.75 18&20’ . 24.75 | 6x12/12x12 .... 32.00 
| 
ENGELMANN SPRUCE | WISCONSIN HEMLOCK RED CEDAR SHINGLES 


Prices f.0.b. Chicago on kiln dried Engel- 
mann white spruce boards, S4S, D&M, shiplap, 
drop siding, ceiling and standard patterns in 
lengths 6- to 16-foot, containing not more than 
10 percent of shorts nor more than 50 percent 


of 16-foot: pDe&better No.1 

4/4 5/4 6&8/4 4/4 
Ws ato ihe $56 $82 $82 $53.00 
tere 61 82 82 54.00 
ah 65 82 82 54.00 
ris iG. 80 85 85 55.00 
} rae 91 95 85 60. 00 


No. 2 
4/4* 


$40.00 


No. 3 
4/4* 


*For 5/, 6/ or 8/4 in No. 1, add $10 to price 


of 4/4 in same width; in No. 2, 


No. 3, add $5 


Random Widths, 6- to 16-foot lengths— 


No. 4, 4/4, $31.50; 5/4, $36.50; 
8/4, $42°50. 


6/4, 


add $6 


2 


$38.50; 


No. 5, 4/4, $25.50; other ee $29.50. 


For all rough stock, add 


Spruce lath, 4-foot, No. , $8; No. 2, $6.95. 





SOUTHERN PINE TIES 


New York, Jan. 31.—Following are quota- 
tions on southern pine ties, f. o. b. New York: 


All 8’ 6”— 
TE on ccs cc dee cba cevvtec 


eo ece errs e eee eeeeeeeeeeeee 


The following are f. o. b. mill prices: 
No. 1 Hemlock Boards, s1S— 


1x 4 $27.0 $28. 78. ry 

eer -00 28.00 $28.00 29.00 
| 1x 6” ....... 29.50 30.50 30.50 +3000 
| 1x BR eee eee 31.50 32.50 $2.50 34.00 
1x10” ....66. 32.50 33.50 33 35.00 
| ELS = o we once 33.50 34.50 34.50 86.00 


For merchantable S1S deduct $3 from price 
of No. 1; for No. 2, deduct $5. 


For shiplap or flooring, add 50 cents to 
prices of No. 1 boards. 


| 
| Crating stock, Sl or 2S, 6” and wider, 6’ 
and longer, No. 2, $26.00; No. 3, $22.50. 

| 


No. 1 Hemlock, S18S1E— 


8” 10’ 14’ 16’ 
Ce, agrees meas $30.00 $31.00 $29.00 $31.00 
dts. aac 27.00 28.00 28.00 30.00 
abbas 29:00 31.00 30.00 31.00 
2x10" fois 2c: 29.00 32.00 32.00 38.00 
S018? FP. ccs 30.00 33.00 33.00 34.00 


No. 2 hemlock, rough, 6’ and longer, 2x4” 
and wider, $22.00; 1x4” and wider, $22.00. 


For No. 2 dimension, deduct $4 from price 
of No. 1. 








Seattle, Wash., Jan. 28.—Dastern prices per 
thousand, four or five bunches, f.o.b. mill: 
Pirst Grade Stock 


Standard Rite-Grade 
Extra clears, 6/8. -~ et $2.10@2.15 


Extra stars, 5/2..... 2. 2.25 
Extra clears ........ 2.20@ 2.35 2.60@ 2.80 
Perfects, 6/2 ......': 2.90@3.00 3.00 
pe Pe eri 2.95 @3.00 3.45 
Perfections ......... 3.80@3.85 3.80 @ 3.90 
DEE cave ib ones e% T.76@G.00 ""* ccosedes 
Dimensions, 5”, 5/2.. 3.10@3.15 ........- 
Second Grades, B. C. Stock, at 
Standard Seattle Fs 
Com. stars, » = ORS. $2.95 
Sy es ty | 08 . SEX -oweess. 3.30 
6/2 . wes 1.00@1.10 Burekas ....... 3.90 


Com, clrs.. 1.50@1.65 Perfections .... 4.10 


WEST COAST SPRUCE 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LuMBERMAN] 


Portland, Ors., Jan. 31.—The following are 
prices for mixed carlots prevailing here today: 





Finish— Factory a mt 
1x18”... .w¥e $70.00 | 7. 
1x4—10” .... 59.00 a 28.00 

fete eter 29.00 

Bevel siding— Re ogetee « 30.00 

OT rt. ese 


3.60 
a ne “ ere box imbr. 17.00 


REL TEBE 


Se cece 46.00 


100 
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DOUGLAS FIR 


[Special telegram to American Lumserman] 
Portland, Ore., Feb. 1.—F.0.b. mill prices on 
actual sales of fir, Jan. 28, 30 and 31, direct 
and wholesale, reported by West Coast mills 
to the Davis Statistical Bureau, were as fol- 
lows: 
Vertical Grain Flooring 


B Bé&btr. Cc D 
Dr 6 dishe cde eae $34.25 =. oe $28.75 ae 
ge a ee eae ae ae 
Brena” “Wess chews chen 36. 50 
Plat Gum Plooring 
rr Ss ey gee 24.00 19.25 
DY gc axt ace eas vans 28.50 25.00 
Mixed Grain Flooring 
6 oe haa caecen Spar a $15.75 
Ceiling 
RE ing au ea wee eae 23.50 19.25 
SY each 5 ara aa hon ae 23.75 19.50 
ap seenme yy 
iss a's oh € x eae ae 24.25 an 
Mg RS re oe 21 00 24.25 sity 
MEE cine dereie- of a eetec 15.50 
Pinish, Kiln ‘priea a Sustaced 
1x6” 1x8” 1x12” 
REE 5... 6 cna oa eat $37.25 $41.25 $47.75 
Common sponge, and Ship lap 
“4 1x8” KI 1x12” 
a Sr $16.75 $16.00 $14.50 $18.25 
a, 9.75 11.00 11.00 12.00 
| , eee ee 4 7.25 7.25 7.25 cove 
Dimension 


No. 1, 2” thick— 
12 14’ 16’ 18’ 20’ 22&24’ 26-32’ 
4”.$15.75 $15.50 $17.50 $18, 25 $18.25 
6”. 15.00 15.00 16.50 17.00 17.00 $19. 00 $21. 00 
8”. 15.50 15.50 16.25 17.00 17.00 18.00 19.75 
10”. 16.75 16.50 17.00 16.75 16.75 17.25 18.50 
12”. 17.00 17.00 17.25 17.50 18.00 18.25 30:60 


2x4”, 8’, $15.50; 10’, $15.50; 2x6”, 10’, $14.25 
Random— 2x4” 2x6” x8” 32x10” %&13* 
No. 2....$11.00 $10.75 $12.50 $12.50 $12.75 
No. 3.... 6.25 6.00 ciate a eke ee 
No 1 Common Timbers 
3x3 to 4x12” to 20’, surfaced.......... $18.50 
Se te 2BELS" tO 40’, TOURM .icccccecsos 17.25 
5x5 to 12x12° to 40’, surfaced.......... 18.25 
Pir Lath 
OE ae OA ea eee $2.25 
B&better, Flat Grain Car Siding, 9 or 18’ 
DT. «cine ctivere eh becetekvechaeunenre ean $31.50 
te ete ee ea fel ans eae i ae ee ae 35.00 





NORTHERN PINE 


Duluth, Minn., Jan. 30.—Following are prices 
on northern white pine f. o. b. Duluth: 


ComMON BOARDS AND FENCING— 


10&12ft. 14 ft 16 ft. 

OG. 2, 3B OP ccccves $43.00 $43.00 $49.00 
BE OS nccecce 46.00 46.00 48.00 

SD pre er 50.00 50.00 48.00 

BETO" lw recces 58.00 55.00 53.00 

oo) are 73.00 68.00 68.00 

me. 3, 15.67 ~ cc cccce 34.00 34.00 40.00 
2 36.00 36.00 29.00 

SEB” lt covcce 40.00 39.00 38.00 

os | pre eree 42.00 40.00 38.00 

3) ey 48.00 43.00 42.00 

No. 8, 2m 47 owes 26.50 26.50 27.50 
Ax 6” lo wccees 29.50 29.50 30.50 

BES" ccvcces 32.00 *2.00 32.00 

1Z10° oc coon 33.09 32.00 32.00 

1513”) ..cccee 34.00 33.00 33.00 


For all white pine No. 1, 2 and 8, add $1; 
ix4 & war., 6 to 20’, No. 4, $26.00; No. 6, $18. 


For 81S or 82S add $1. For resawing add 
$1. S4S, D&M, drop siding etc., add $1.50. 


No. 1 Preces Srurr, 81S1E— 


10’ 12’ 14’ 16’ 18&20’ 
2x 4” $33.50 $32.50 $31.50 $31.50 $33.50 
2x 6” 31.50 30.50 30.50 30.50 32.50 
2x 8” - 33.50 33.50 31.50 31.50 33.50 
2x10” ... 35.50 35.50 35.50 33.50 35.60 
2x12” - 86.50 36.50 36.50 3450 36.50 


No. 2 piece stuff, $3 less than No. 1. For 
rough, deduct $1. For D&M, add $1.50. 


SrpInGc 4- AND 6-INCH, 4- TO 20-FrooT— 


Norway 

E C&Btr. 
oe ‘Sedaen Ho ry $365 50 $270 00 $17.00 $32.00 
41.00 31.00 20.00 35.00 





RED CEDAR SIDING 


Seattle, Wash., Jan. 28.—Prices for mixed 
cars, new bundling, 8- to 18-foot, f. o. b. mill: 


Bevel Siding, 12-inch 


Width— Clear “é me 
SE ws cnt oa bode $24.00 oes. 00 $16.00 
PY <acwsb hasta 25.00 23.00 20.00 
ae ee 27.00 23.00 20@ 22 
Clear Bungalow Siding 
%-inch -inch 
PD ccpeapadwbes eevee eee $40.00 33.00 
DEE on 60s ventes be bees Can 50.00 40.00 
Ey cmdaudulcn ras biked 6a 60.00 50.00 





CALIFORNIA PINES 


San Francisco, Calif., Jan. 28.—The follow- 
ing average prices f. o. b. mills, those on com- 
mons covering 1l-inch stock only, were re- 
ported by the California White & Sugar Pine 





Manufacturers’ Association for the period 
ended Jan, 25: 
California White Pine 
All widths— 
™ 1&2 clr. Csel. Dsel. No. 8clr. 
4/4 .$73.50 $64.10 $56.65 $43.00 
O46. casio. S408 63.80 53.05 55.35 
eee 69.20 57.00 43.80 55.10 
S/4 .... SSO * 68.15 59.65 63.15 
California Sugar Pine 
4/4 ....$92.25 $86.00 71.25 $54.50 
5/4 .... 83.25 70.50 57.15 66.75 
6/4 .... 84.25 72.00 47.75 65.50 
8/4 .... 98.85 82.85 63.40 $2.55 
White Pine Shop c Mixed Pines 
ML te ates kee $30.20 ommon— 
No. 1, 5/4xa.w.. 38.70 No. 1 ....... $43.50 
No. 2, 6/4xa.w.. 24.55 = betes: see 
Panel, 6°x8.W.. C015 no iit. gas 
Sugar Pine Shop SEOOTE anciec 27.30 
Se $42.00 Siding, Bé&btr, 
No. 1, 5/4xa.w. 46.80 a 7h enke “75 
No. 2, 6/4xa.w.. 28.45 oo ae $4.55 
Douglas Pir a DS ceen eae 
C&better ...... $46.20 y ae VE “0 
Common ...... 18.10 No. 1 dm, ly¥ 
Ties & timbers. 16.00  *@-W. --.-.-- 17.35 
Dimension .... 16.35 White Fir 
Cedar ht as mee.05)-= .50 
Pencil stock ...$24.00 No. 1 dimen, 1% 
| eer 16.90 8 Pe 16.15 


Norfolk, Va., Jan. 30.—Following are typical 
average f.o.b. Norfolk prices, made during the 
week ended Jan. 27, as reported by the North 
Carolina Pine Association: 


Bough: 

Edge, 4/4— 
ee rere re $43.06 
EE ae EPO So wags. ale oa oP ke bbe Done 34.10 
PRE, acca Doris» tla «bela aaa < aaetoae 24.70 
RL a eS 

No. pene. No.3 No.1 box 

SET aks wees Kk ee 43 

ET aro sly st) oh talks sired ret 28.51 

NT we cinch ne ea-we% af 55.30 28.97 

BEE nt wnieu. bie ches6é 59.23 awa 28.55 

Edge, No. 2 and better, 6/4............ $48.72 

Nea. 1 and 3 bark stripe.%<.....cccccee 31.24 

ES oo. aca. @ ot se 04:40. 4 do eee owl 16.13 

eS a ane ccahaCe Rahs aiteeeta 5.14 

Dressed: 2%” Over 

Flooring, }#”— Width 2%” 
No. 2 & btr. and mate wean $43.99 $42.06 
No. 1 com. and No. 3........ 36.42 35.68 

Bark strip partition. Siar aia Waa wrsSe oa cate a wala eG $37.47 

Box bar strips, dressed and resawn..... 17.58 

Roofers: *Air 

No dried 

OS SR er Ser perk er ee $27.26 $17.78 

Rk deals ecsomy aig aarp ode aa ae 27.03 18.84 

MES 35 Ekta cod owhGw 2 coe OS 28.02 19.04 

MEE <ic@awn nen <oiedkse bebe so 29.67 18.62 


*F.o.b. Georgia-Alabama mill points. 


WEST COAST LOGS 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LuMBERMAN] 
Portland, Ore., Jan. 31.—Log market quota- 
tions: 
Fir, a: No. 1, $22.50; No. 2, $17; No. 


3, $12.5 
Fir, red: Ungraded, $15@16. 
Cedar: $15@16. 
Ungraded, $11, $12 and $13. 


Hemlock: 
Spruce: No. 1, $25; No. 2, $19; No. 3, $13. 








Everett, Wash., Jan. 28.—Scarce and strong: 

Fir: No. 1, $25; No. 2, $19; No. 3, $13. 

Cedar: Rafts of shingle logs only $17; lum- 
ber logs, $29. 

Hemlock: No. 2, $14; No. 3, $12. 

Spruce: $1 higher than fir. 


Vancouver, B. C., Jan. 28.—Latest log mar- 
ket quotations are as follows: 

Fir: No. 1, $22; No. 2, $16; No. 3, $11. 

Cedar: No. 1, $23; No. 2, $15; No. 3, $8. 

Hemlock: $11. 

Spruce: No. 1, $30; No. 2, $18; No. 3, $12. 


POPLAR BEVEL SIDING 


Louisville, Ky., Jan. 30.—The poplar siding 
market is very *good, and prices firm, with in- 
dications that they will advance, in view of 
a stronger poplar lumber market. Prices here 
read as follows: ‘ 





FAS Select No. 1 No. 
ee seadswn 7 00 $38.00 $28.00 $22.00 
aa eee 36.00 26.00 22.00 
ea 50. 00 35.00 24.00 18.00 








NORTHERN HARDWOODS 


Following are prices of nérthern h 
f. o. b. Wausau, Wis.: ardwood, 


FAS Sel. No.1 


ein No. 2 No.3 
4/4 -$, 85.00 $ 70.00 $ 55.00 $ 38.00 

5/4 :.. 100.00 85.00 65.00 . ue 
6/4 1.11000 95:00 66:00 torn 20.00 
3/4 12. 11800 100-00 75.00 45.00 : 
Basswoop— 

4/4... 72.00 62.00 47.00 31.00 

5/4 72.00 62.00 47.00 32.00 2308 
6/4 75.00 65.00 52.00 35.00 24:99 
8/4 82.00 72.00 58.00 35.00 24.99 
10/4 ... 90.00 80.00 65.00 45.00 ... 
12/4 ... 100.00 90.00 75.00 65.00 ‘°° 


mey stock, . ais: 
FAS, $90; No. 1, $70 


1x4-inch No. 1 abe clr. & btr., ; ® 
inch, $75. aed 


4/4 ... 86.00 66.00 44.00 28.00 19.99 
5/4 ... 91.00 71.00 52.00 34.00 20.09 
6/4 ... 96.00 76.00 58.00 36.00 20.09 
8/4 - 101.00 81.00 70.00 44.00 21.00 
10/4 - 110.00 100.00 90.00. - 60.00 ee 
12/4 - 115.00 105.00 95.00 60.00 eee 
3/4 ... 80.00 65.00 40.00 25.00 eeec 
5/8 ... 77.00 62.00 35.00 25.00 ees 


For 10-inch & wdr., add $30; 8-inch & wdr., 
$94 $15; for 65-inch & wdr., 8- foot & lgr., add 


Price of 4 & 6-foot lengths, $28. 
red, add $15. 


Rough birch, 1x4-inch, two face clear, $80; 
one and two face clear, $65; 1x6-inch, two 
face clear, $90; one and two ‘face clear, $70; 
run of pile, $68. 


For sel. 


Sort Etm— 
4/4 65.00 55.00 45.00 24.00 21.09 
5/4 70.00 60.00 48.00 30.00 22.09 
6/4 80.00 70.00 58.00 28.00 22.00 
8/4 - 85.00 75.00 63.00 35.00 23.00 
10/4 90.00 $0.00 78.00 40.00 4 
12/4 95.00 865.00 78.00 45.00 
Rock EtmM— 
4/4. 70.00 45.00 25.00 19.00 
5/4 5.00 50.00 28.00 20.00 
6/4 ... 76.00 50.00 28.00 20.00 
8/4 80.00 60.00 35.00 %26.00 
10/4 ... 95.00 75.00 560.00 wand 
12/4 ... 105.00 85.00 65.00 30.00 
*Bridge plank. 
Sorr Mapie— 
4/4 ... 62.00 62.00 42.00 24.00 19.00 
5/4 ... 70.00 60.00 50.00 33.00 20.00 
6/4 ... 80.00 70.00 58.00 30.00 20.00 
8/4 85.00 75.00 62.00 34.00 21.00 
RED OaK— 
4/4 100.00 80.00 65.00 40.00 17.00 
5/4 105.00 85.00 70.00 42.00 19.00 
6/4 ... 110.00 90.00 75.00 45.00 19,00 
8/4 ... 115.00 95.00 80.00 50.00 20.00 


Harp Mapie RovuGH F.LoorRine Stock— 


No. 1 No.2 No.3A 
com. com. com. 
SR ee eee $40.00 $30.00 $20.00 
Sl uenwetiade eearebas eet 43.00 33.00 23. 
Harr MaPLe— 
Sel. No. 1&SeL 
FAS 6”&wdr. 6"&wdr. No.2 No.3 


4/4 ...$ 68.00 $ 52.00 $ 42.00 $ 80.00 $ 17.00 
oe 00 «65 0 38 


5/4 75. 00 465.0 3.00 19.00 
6/ - 80.00 70.00 68.00 33.00 19.00 
8/4 . 88.00 78.00 65.00 34.00 21.00 
10/4 - 103.00 93.00 78.00 45.00 30.00 
12/4 ... 108.00 95.00 83.00 60.00 30.00 
14/4 ... 135.00 125.00 110.00 60.00 35.00 
16/4 160.00 145.00 130.00 60.00 365.00 


Ada es straight FAS, $10; 8-inch and wider, 
$183 10-inch and wider, 330; 12-inch and wider, 


. 


Regular stock contains 50 percent or more 
14 and 16 foot, and the following percentages 
of 12-inch and wider, 4/4, 10 Pernt 6/, 6/ 


and 8/4, 20 percent; 10/ to 16/4, 30 percent. 
BEECH— 
FAS Sel. No. 1&Sel. No.2 No.3 

5/8 No. 2 com. & better. .... 3.00 $16.00 
4/4 $ 55.00 $40.00 $36.00 25.00 19.00 
5/4 . 60.00 50.00 40.00 30.00 22.00 
6/4 70.00 60.00 50.00 35.00 23.00 
8/4 ... 80.00 esece 60.00 40.00 26.00 
END DrIzD WHITE MaPia— 

FAS and 

Nos.1 & 2 Nos. 1& 2 
I ae ears re $110.00 f * +4 
GRRE Ceres 115.0 


ME Phdpedecetescdsacsan 120.00 36. 08 
/, ee - 130.00 


106.00 
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OAK FLOORING 


Following are average carlot prices, Mem- 
phis base, obtained for oak flooring during 
the week ended Jan. 21, as reported by the Oak 
Flooring Manufacturers’ Association: 


4x1%” 1x24” %x1%” %x2” 


ist. qtd. wht...$102.19 $110.35 asd $90.20 
ist qtd. red. 85.00 $68.11 eae 
ond qtd. w&r.. 57.85 68.74 67.00 55.75 
ist pln. wht... 60.48 77.40 51.34 61.74 
ist pln. red... 63.26 73.19 50.60 55.17 
ond pln. wht... 55.65 63.95 40.43 42.14 
ond pin. red... 54.83 64.04 40.28 43.46 
Srd w&r.....- 37.93 40.58 31.18 31.68 
Fourth ....... 15.80 16.89 em 5.36 
14%4x1%” %x2” _ fs x2” 
ist qtd. wht. .. $89.66 + FeEe 00 
ond qtd. w&r.. gmk 65.50 
ist pln. wht... $71.30 69.25 69.50 
1st pln. red... 56.23 59.31 65.00 
2nd pin wes. es CLT 58.83 oT 56.18 
2nd pln. red. aii 62.06 ard 55.19 
8rd w&r ..... 40.75 $40.00 39.50 





HARDWOOD FLOORING 


Sales by Michigan and Wisconsin flooring 
mills of maple, beech and birch flooring, as 
reported to the Maple Flooring Manufactur- 
ers’ Association, averaged as follows, f. o. b. 
ears flooring mill basis, during the week ended 
Jan. 28: 

MFMA MFMA MFMA 

MAPLE— First Second Third 
arr sr $69.83 $60.75 $42.42 


PHILADELPHIA PRICES 


Philadelphia, Pa., Jan. 31.— Wholesale prices 
secured from authoritative sources exclusively 
for the American Lumberman are as follows: 

Southern Pine, Merchantable—1905 
(Steamer Delivery) 





3x4” and 4x4”. .$43.00 © ols ke ie $49.00 
3x6” and 6x6”.. 41.00 Ee enna e 58.00 
3x8”, 4x8” and 5). yall ae 56.00 

De” wastiaeaan 42.00 Ee go pan haw 68.00 
oe” svieenwwe 50.00 SN dic eo eein 65.00 


Lengths 22 to 24 feet, add $2. 
a 2 feet additional, add $1. 00 to 32-foot 
Prisech 1 foot over 32 feet, add $1. 


Longleaf Pine Flooring, 25/32x2%,-inch Face 
(Rail Delivery) 


B&btr. ht. rift.$82.00 No. 1 sap flat.. 40.00 
B&btr. sap rift. 70.00 No. 2 sap flat.. 29.00 
B&btr. flat...... 50.00 No. 3 sap flat.. 19.00 
Air Dried No. 2 Common Roofers 
1x6”, %x5%....$26.00 1x10”, %x 9%..$28.50 
1x8”, %x7%.... 27.00 1x12”, %x11%.. 29.00 
Shortleaf Dimension, S4S, %4-inch Scant, 
10- to 16-foot 
ace oO el a i a tbs $29.50 
BE gious waren Ee ie a wae 31.00 
a . ncohdaaed 27.00 
North Carolina Pine Plooring 
No. 2&btr. No. 3 No. 4 
x32. eee $67.00 $63.00 chien 
BOte” Ge csccdeeus 49.00 39000 $29.00 
Kiln Dried North Carolina Roofers 
1x6”, %x5%...$29.50 1x10”, %x 9%..$31.50 
1x8”, %x7%... 30.50 1x12”, %x11%.. 32.50 
t#-inch thick, $1 more. 
Red Cedar Bevel Siding 
%x 6”, (OE ci cedees seauvece bene bacel $42.00 
2 a eee eo ee 62.00 
¥% x10” = a Kosch ada dedlas os yee Mare 69.00 
Maple Plooring f.o.b. Philadelphia 
§x2 12x2 
MFMA First grade........... P06 ty 
MFMA Second grade......... 68.00 77.00 
MFMA Third grade .......... 48.00 55.00 
Pondosa Pine Dressed 
Cc No.2 No.3 
| rere rer .$ 67.50 $57.50 $44.25 $36.75 
| Se 72.50 62.50 41.25 38.2 
S| eee 72.50 62.50 41.25 38.25 
i RA 82.50 72.50 41.25 38.25 
NE oa alg ym ba 97.50 87.50 44.25 39.25 
oe GG Ws ois ou 102.50 92.50 48.25 43.25 
Lath, 4-foot No. 1 
ee ee oe 75 c.i.f.—$7.25 delivered 
OS aa 5.15 c.i.f.— 5.75 delivered 





BLACK WALNUT 


Cincinnati, Ohio, Jan. 31.—The following are 
today’s prices on American black walnut f.o.b. 
Cincinnati: 


FAS, 4/4, $240; 5/4, $250; 6/4, $255; 8/4, 
$265 


$1 Selects, 4/4, $160; 5/4, $165; 6/4, $170; 8/4, 
1, 4/4 ST tee 5/4, $105@110; 6/4, 


No. 
$115@120; 8/4, 
No. 2, 4/4, Sas: 6a6/t, $50; 8/4, $55. 





HARDWOOD INSTITUTE PAST SALES REPORT 


Memphis, Tenn., Jan. 30.—Chicago/Cleveland average hardwood rices obtai 
ended Jan. 24, as reported to Hardwood Manufacturers’ Institute: 3 , ae ae we 


Chgo. Clev. Clev. 











| " Chgo. Clev. * Chgo. Clev. Chgo. Clev. 
FIGURED SAP GUM WHITE OAK POPLAR SOFT ELM 
RED GUM on P Plain—Contd. Plain—Contd. FAS 
Quartered No. 1 com. & sel. No. 1 com. & sel. 6-4 66.75 
FAS 6-4 63.50 4-4 + 56.00 66.25 4-4 ine 65.26 8-4 67.50 bbe 
4-4 118.75 veee | —" 68.00 5-4 60.75 78.25 | No. 1 com. No. 1 com. & sel. 
No. 1 com. & sel. o. 1 com. & sel. 6-4 72.75 80.50 4-4 54.25 59.00 6-4 49.75 opin 
4-4 69.75 rt oe uid 81.00 84.75 Ne. : A - 8-4 52.50 
- : Yo. 2 com. - 7.25 44. 0. ; 
pote 6-4 48.25 4-4 43.50 52.25 | No. 2Bcom. 50 | be 85.25 
ras 8-4 53.00 No. 3 com. fig. grade 4-4 29.00 ore 6-4 28.00 he 
4-4 99.75 | ea temo... | oO OO ROO ASH COTTONWOOD 
e+ 15.00 | No. 3 com. RED OAK FAS a = & wider 
4 162.35 | 4-4 20.00 wéws Plain j 4-4 77.00 cose FAS 66.75 
ok": aah on | BLACK GUM | FAs 3-4 93.00 113.75 | G4 57.00 
Pe Fe Gunn | 4-4 77.00 106.00 | 4 109.50 182.75 : 
4-4 56.25 | i | 5-4 99:00 118:50 = “4 104.75 ae CHESTNUT 
= fee --3* | "ee | ee 6-4 102.50 123.50 | No. 1 com. & sel. FA 
8-4 64.25 **"* | No. 1 com. & sel. | 8-4 +++. — 150.00 5-4 gy ¥ 4-4 
e. eece | 4 | No. 1 com. & sel. 60.25 * 86. 50 
No. 2 com. 4-4 43.00 ions 6-4 66.75 5-4 
2-4 "98.50 | 4-4 53.00 64.75 7 100.25 
Pisin sree | TUPELO 5-4 re 73.25 | 8-4 69.75 8-4 111.50 
ites | pag *uattered wed com@™0 76:50 | SOFT mapLe | No Loom &sel 
- 5 | - 9 0. , é 
7 Se | oS ee | “4-4 42.00 47.25 | 8-4 79.50 so.m5 | 34 63.75 
ee Plain 10.4 79.00... , 4 
4-4 53.00 | FAS | RED & WHITE OAK No. 1 com. & sel vin 70.50 
7 6S 4-4 45.50 4... | Sound wormy 4-4 50.50... 1» Need 
sa (OatTs | No. 1 com. & sel. 4-4 35.00 52.00) 84 .... 69:75 | gS 4. 66.50 
onan | 4-4 36.25 ee rer.ae 10-4 64.50 oo 4-4 y 39.75 
ele WHITE OAK Plain | pagtARD MAPLE 5-4 ws. 48.00 
ee an ~~ Panel & wide Met | 4-4 _ /sttina = Be 
. . “+ | "44 195.95 188.75 . 6-4 -+ 85.50 Swi ’ 
s ae 5-4 143.50 183.50 | Box boards, is- it 8-4 ++, 98.00 ‘co wy 7 
8-4 69.00 4 6-4 153.50 cece 4- 4 121.25 No. 1 com. & sel. - os 50 
Sg ay 8-4 168.00 8°... | FAS . 4-4 «+. = 83.75 WILLow 
4-4 49.50 No. 1 com. & sel. 54 gaan «1800 =? ee x 
5-4 50.75 r 4-4 76.50 103.25 6-4 4 - 6-4 eee 65.50 4-4 73.50 
$4 BL Se | 6-4 .... 111.25 8-4 106.00 re 8-4 --+ 69.75 | No. 1 com. & sel. 
8-4 55.25 8-4 89.25 +++ | Saps : oi BEECH 4-4 50.50 
Plain Clear face strips 4-4 80.00 ‘o. 2 com _ BAaner A 
Box boards, 18-17" 4-4 70.25 126.25 | 5-47: Seog | 4 G25... | . 
- : Plain 6- : : run - 
FAS 13” & wider FAS $4 96.50 $9.00 4-4 36.25 ~~. x “oma sel. 
4-4 65.00 4-4 82-25 116.25 Bal 7 & sel. ps HICKORY 4-4 55.00 
4-4 56.00 6-4 111.50 181.00 5-4 70.00 98.00 | vee 89.75 _.... | No. 1 nme sel. 
5-4 59.50 8-4 124.25 151.25 6-4 64.50 | 12-4 99.75 198.25 4 4 - 65.00 











WESTERN PINES 


[Special telegram to American LumBEeRMAN] 

Portland, Ore., Jan. 31.—The following are 
f.o.b. Chicago prices on Pondosa pine shop, 
$28: No. 1 No. 2 No. 3 
‘7s OE Ge cicewss $50.00 $38.00 $32.00 
8/4 6 48.00 32.00 

Above shop prices are for shipments of No. 
3 and better. For straight cars of specified 
grades, add $5 


APPALACHIAN HARDWOODS 


Cincinnati, Ohio, Jan. 31.—Average whole- 
sale prices, carlots, Cincinnati base, on Ap- 
palachian “soft texture” hardwoods today: 


QUARTERED WHITE OAK— 





4/4 5/4&6/4 8/4 
DOG. votnvenss $135@145 etre ter weer t tte 
Selects ...... 105@110 10@115 120 
No. 1 com 80@ 8 350 90 30 95 
No. 2 com... 45@ 50 54@ 59 55 60 
Sound wormy 43 45 52@ 57 55@ 60 
QUARTERED RED OAK— 
PT cede ntwe 4 $110@115 
No. 1 com... 109 65 
No. 2 com. —* 
PLAIN WHITE AND ae 
PEE sesueoues $105@110 ‘§115@ 120 $125 @135 
Selects ...... 70 75@ 80 85 90 


No. 1 com... 60 és 70@ 7% 75@ se 
No. 2 com... 42@ 45 47@ 50 48@ 52 


No. 3 com... 22 24 23@ 25 24@ 27 

Sound wormy 46@ 48 60@ 62 60@ 65 
Basswoop— 

MEE sek sihedces $ 65 70 $ 70@ 75 $ 80 85 

No, 1 com 48 50 53@ 56 60 65 

No. 2 com 28@ 31 33@ 38 38 43 
CHESTNUT— 

J. eee $ 90@ 95 $105@110 $115@120 
No. 1 com 55@ 60 60@ 65 65@ 70 
No. 3 com... 20@ 21 21@ 22 21@ 22 
Sd. wormy and 

No. 2 com. 32@ 34 36@ 38 38@ 40 
Sd. wormy and 

No. 1 com. 

& better . 38@ 42 43@ 45 45@ 47 

BircH— 
|) 6S $100@110 $105@115 $110@120 
No. 1 co 


; m,. 
a o. ... & 70 
No. 2 com... 31 33 


70@ 75 70@ 75 
33@ 38 38@ 40 


BEECH— 
| ee $ 60@ 65 $ 65 70 $ 70@ 75 
No. 1 com 40@ 43 45 48 45@ 50 
No, 2 com 25@ 28 28@ 30 30@ 33 
POoPLAR— 
Panel & No. 1, 18” & 
we pee $135 $150 $160 
ini snliatncate 105 120 130 
Sans & Sel 80 100 105 
vos wiuteee &0 65 70 
No A es aeee a 40 45 47 
SS eee 28 30 30 
MAPLE— 
ae $ 72 717 $ 77@ 82 $ 85 90 
No. 1 com... 48 53 60@ 65 65 70 
No. 2 com 31@ 36 35@ 40 40@ 45 











WEST VIRGINIA WOODS 


Philadelphia, Pa., Jan. 31.—Prices of West 
Virginia hardwoods, secured from authorita- 
tive sources exclusively for the AMERICAN 


LUMBERMAN, are as follows: 


Ash: FAS 4/4, 100@105; 5/ and 6/4, $115@ 
120; 8/4, $125; 10/ and 12/4, $135@140. Com- 
mon, 4/4, $62; 5/ and 6/4, $75; 8/4, $85. 


Chestnut: FAS, 4/4, S38 @ 20; 5/ and 6/4, 
$110. Common, 4/4, 55@57; 5/ and 6/4, 
$60 @ 62. Sound wormy, 4/4, $40@ 42. No. 2, 
4/4, $28@30. 

Poplar: FAS, 4/4 $115 @120; 5/ and 6/4, 
$130. Clear saps, 4-inch and up; 4/4, $85; 5/ 


and 6/4, $95@100; 8/4, $100@110.. Common, 
oon $62@65; o" and 6/4, srs: 8/4, $78@ 
0.’ No. 2—A ommon, 4/4, .o 3@45; 5/ and 
6/4, $49; 8/4, $51@ 54, No. 2 Somenon, 4/4, 
$30; 5/ and 6/4, $32@33; 8/4, , $34@ 36 

Red Oak: FAS, 4/4, $110@115; 5/ pe 6/4, 
$115@120; 8/4, $120@125. Common, 4/4, 
$60@62.50; 5/ and 6/4, $65@67.50; 8/4, $70@75. 
No. 2 common, 4/4, $45@47.50; 5/ and 6/4, 
$47@50; 8/4, $50@55. 


White Oak: FAS, 4/4, $115@120; 6/ and 
6/4, $125@130; 8/4, $130@140. Common and 
select, 5! $70@75; 5/ and $/4, oat 80; 8/4, 
$80@85. “No. 2 ery i 50@53; 5/ and 
6/4, $55@58; 8/4, $60@63 





CHICAGO LUMBER RECEIPTS AND 
SHIPMENTS 


Reported by J. J. Fones, Secretary, Board of 
Trade 


RECEIPTS FROM JAN. 1 TO JAN. 28, 








Lumber les 

Es icin eee eee 235,324,000 i {7 ,000 
ROGe > +6 edeenk on eon 249,480,000 20, 241, 000 
DecreOS® «occ. 14,156,000 3,070,000 

SHIPMENTS FROM JAN. 1 TO JAN. 28, INC. 

Lumber Shingles 

SE wok ha ee aees 85,773,000 18,095,000 
ME Ee Ce ee 102,138,000 20,847,000 
Decrease ....... 16,365,000 12,752,000 





For Editorial Review of Current Market OCon- 
ditions 


See Page 41 
SHA AEA LL2aS: 
NORTHERN PINE 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Jan. 31.— The 


northern pine market is holding steady, ex- 
cept on certain items which mills are trying 
to move. They have very limited supplies of 
dimension, and are avoiding sales that do 
not move other lumber with it. Some mills 


are short of items in inch boards of the bet- 
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SIMONDS BAW AND STEEL CO. 


ESTABLISHED 1832—FITCHBURG, MASS. 
Chicago} Tl). Lockport, N.Y. Seattle, Wash. 
Boston ,|™ Memphis,Tenn. Montreal, Que. 
Detroit, Atlanta, Ga. Toronto, Ont. 
New Yc London, Eng. Vancouver,B.C. 
New Orie: Portland, Ore. 8t. John, N.B. 


SIMONDS 


Sperial Cross Cut Saw 


FILES 











ter grades. Industrial buyers are taking a 
larger amount of low grade stock. Country 
yard trade is opening up in fair volume. 


BUFFALO, N. Y., Feb. 1.—The northern 
pine trade is somewhat more active. Buying 
is not on any large scale, however. Prices 
are unsettled, but no serious declines have 
taken place of late. 


EASTERN SPRUCE 


BOSTON, MASS., Jan. 31.—Eastern spruce 
trade is very quiet. Provincial random is dull, 
offerings light and prices firm. Some 2 x 4 is 
offered at concessions of about 50 cents, how- 
ever. The supply of dry boards is so meagre 
that prices are maintained despite very little 
demand. Quotations: Dimension base, rail 
shipments, 8- to 20-foot, 8-inch and under, $40. 
Provincial random, 2 x 3-inch, $33@34; 2 x 4, 
$32.50@33. Covering boards, 5-inch and up, 
8-foot and up, D1S, merchantable, $34@34.50; 
matched, clipped, 8- to 16-foot, $37@38. Fur- 
ring, 1 x 2-inch, $32@33. Lath, 1%4-inch, $6@ 
6.25; 15-inch, $6.50@7. 


HARDWOODS 


CHICAGO, Feb. 1.—Northern hardwood 
business is more active, with orders coming 
in from automobile, interior finish and furni- 
ture consumers. Low grades are in strong 
demand from box and industrial sources, with 
prices very firm. Dry mill stocks are far be- 
low normal for this season of the year, and 
there will be no additional dry stocks in the 
North until after the spring drying weather. 
Inquiries for southern hardwoods are fairly 
numerous, and some orders are being placed. 
Oak flooring is moving in larger volume and 
prices are showing more strength. 


ST. LOUIS, MO., Jan. 30.—Southern hard- 
wood demand is disappointingly quiet. Ab- 
sence from the market of the furniture in- 
terests is held chiefly responsible. Automobile 
body plants supply most of the business with 
their orders for thick elm and maple. In- 
terest in oak flooring is a little more pro- 
nounced, but planing-mill woods and low- 
grade box factory stock are not meeting much 
eall. Production has slowed up somewhat. 
Prices are unchanged. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, Jan. 31.—Demand 
shows improvement. Orders thus far are 
principally for oak, ash, elm, walnut, soft 
maple and poplar. Lots are small, but in- 
quiries indicate a more sizeable movement. 
Mills are more firm in their price views. 
Auto body builders are the principal buyers, 
orders being generally for mixed carlots. 
Furniture buying is slow. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Jan. 31.—Wiscon- 
sin mills are producing as much as last year 
at this season, but there is no overstock of 
northern hardwoods in this territory. An 
unfavorable price situation is created by com- 
petition of southern woods. 


BUFFALO, N. Y., Feb. 1.—Hardwood de- 
mand is not showing much gain, most indus- 
trial plants buying in small lots or holding 
off. Nevertheless the trade is better than it 
was a month ago. Demand for plain oak is 
about as good as that for anything in hard- 
woods, and thick oak and maple are strong. 


FIR, SPRUCE, CEDAR 


CHICAGO, Feb. 1.—There is little change 
in the local fir situation from a week ago. 
Demand has not been quite so brisk from the 
retail yard trade, but prospects for resump- 
tion of buying in the near future are very 
good. Stocks of long joists at the mills are 
low and indications are that there will be a 
firming up in price on these items shortly. 
There was a pretty good movement of En- 
gelmann spruce during January at steady 
prices. 


SEATTLE, WASH., Jan. 28.—General busi- 
ness is better in the fir lumber trade, particu- 
larly domestic. Atlantic coast has been 
stabilized by the readjusted conference 
steamer rates, $12 for January and February, 
and $12.50 for March. The California market 
is a little more promising, and prices are a 
little stronger. There has been quite an in- 
crease in volume of car material orders. 


NBW YORK, Jan. 30.—Some wholesalers 
were letting stock go out today at prices 





well below recent quotations, and were not 
attracting a large business. Poor haulage 
conditions in the suburbs are given as cause 
for the “bargains,” and it is said the market 
will right itself with improved weather. 


BALTIMORE, MD., Jan. 30.—The heaviest 
snowstorm in five or six years has made haul- 
ing difficult and stopped construction work. 
Fir quotations remain practically unchangegq, 


KANSAS CITY, MO., Jan .31.—There is ga 
better demand for fir here, but the market 
still is classed as weak, though not as weak 
as it was earlier in the month. Orders gen. 
erally call for mixed cars, though a few city 
yards are taking some straight cars of boards, 
flooring and dimension. 


CYPRESS 


CHICAGO, Feb. 1.—Cypress orders are be- 
ing received in fair volume. Inquiries from 
eastern consumers indicate that business from 
that section will be on a good scale within 
the next few weeks. Prices remain on a 
steady basis. 


ST. LOUIS, MO., Jan. 30.—The last part of 
January brought more orders for yellow ey- 
press, and trading is now considered fairly 
good. Retail yards have begun buying their 
spring needs, particularly in finish and fenc. 
ing. Industrial crating stock is moving freely. 
Stocks are scarce in both Nos. 1 and 2 cypress. 
Red cypress demand continues disappointing. 


HEMLOCK 


CHICAGO, Feb. 1.—Country yards and in- 
dustrial consumers are in the market actively 
fer northern hemlock, prices on which hold 
firm at $4 off the Broughton list. 


NEW YORK, Jan. 30.—The past week has 
seen comparatively few transactions in hem- 
lock. Prices, however, have remained unal- 
tered. There are no large stocks in the hands 
of wholesalers, although the distributers say 
they are amply supplied in view of the poor 
demand. 


BOSTON, MASS., Jan. 31.—Offerings of dry 
eastern and northern hemlock boards are so 
light and prices so firm that only a very lit- 
tle increase in demand would be needed to 
bring advances. Clipped boards, eastern 
lengths, are $32; northern lengths are $31@82, 
and random boards are firm at $30. Western 
hemlock also has been quiet. Announcement 
that cargo rates will advance 50 cents @ $1 in 
March and April is expected to increase in- 
terest somewhat. 


WESTERN PINES 


CHICAGO, Feb. 1.—There has been some 
slackening in demand for western pines dur- 
ing the last week, although the volume was 
very good during the first two weeks in Janu- 
ary. The price situation remains practically 
unchanged. Sash and door factories are tak- 
ing a fair amount of California white pine, 
prices on which are steady. Mill prices on 
shop items in California sugar pine are stiffen- 
ing, and dry stocks in several items are be- 
coming low. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF., Jan. 28.—De- 
mand for pines, especially higher grades 1s 
sustained. The better part of the business 
comes from the East. Prices have been under 
pressure after an advance at the first of the 
year, and upper grades show a decline of 50 
cents to $2. 


NEW YORK, Jan. 30.—Idaho pine prices, 
already far below normal, were reported un- 
usually weak this morning. Pondosa prices, 
that have been holding up very well, continued 
steady. Not very much lumber is coming 
into the market, and retailers are buying 
strictly as needs warrant. 


BUFFALO, N. Y., Feb. 1.—Trade in Califor- 
nia pines is quiet. A fair amount of small 
lot buying is being done, many orders being 
for truck-load lots. Prices are showing lit- 
tle change. 


KANSAS CITY, MO., Jan. 31.—Volume of 
orders for western pines has gained, but most 
of the buying still is to be done. The largest 
volume is in factory stock. Retailers are 
more interested in boards than in other items 
at present, 
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ss REDWoOD 


SAN FRANCISCO, Calif., Jan. 28.—Redwood 
pusiness from all districts is showing in- 
creases. California and eastern business made 
decided gains, and foreign demand is sus- 
tained. Prices are steady. Shipments are 
decidedly slow, due to low stocks at the mills. 
Retailers here say demand is increasing. 


SOUTHERN PINE 


CHICAGO, Feb. 1.—Retail yards are buying 
southern pine in fairly substantial volume. 
Industrial trade is on’a steady basis. Prices 
are stronger throughout the entire list. There 
is some shortage of No. 1 common and 6-inch 
No. 2, but other items seem to be in good 


supply. 


sT. LOUIS, MO., Jan. 30.—Inquiry for 
southern pine continues on the basis of the 
last few weeks. Bills of general yard items 
are going out occasionally to meet the fill-in 
requirements of country retailers. There is 
not much demand for industrial crating stock. 
There is very little fluctuation in the price- 
list. 


KANSAS CITY, MO., Jan. 31.—The southern 
pine market continues to expand, and prices 
are firmer than they have been for a long 
time. Orders are mostly on the right hand 
side of the list, and largely for mixed cars, 
but the proportion of straight cars is growing. 


BOSTON, MASS., Jan. 31.—Retail yards call 
for very little southern pine. Many of the 
dealers are carrying light stocks and will soon 
have to do some buying. Selling pressure is 
rather strong and prices lack strength. Nice 
B&better partition, 11/16-inch, is offered at 
$44. The spread of flooring prices is at last 
quoted. Roofers look a shade firmer, 


SHINGLES AND LATH 


CHICAGO, Feb. 1.—White cedar shingles 
are moving in fair volume, especially extras 
and sound butts, to the country yards, with 
supplies on hand at mill points very small. 
The reason for this short supply is that pre- 
vailing selling prices have been so low during 
the last year that a number of the large 
shingle producers shut down their mills. Quo- 
tations: Extras, $4.50@4.60; standards, $3.50@ 
3.60; sound butts, $2.85@3. 


SEATTLE, WASH., Jan. 28—Red cedar 
clears are a little stronger, XXXXX are up 
5 cents, and perfections, 10 cents. British 
Columbia mills last Tuesday advanced 
XXXXX, eurekas and perfections 10 cents for 
each grade, and royals 50 cents. Not many 
Washington mills are running. Those oper- 
ating have about two weeks business ahead, 
but seemingly do not want orders at present 
prices. 

MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Jan. 31.—Buying 
of shingles is light, but dealers are getting 
a line on the market. There has been some- 
what of a comeback by clears, but otherwise 
prices show no material change. 


KANSAS CITY, MO., Jan. 31.—The shingle 
market has weakened again, and some mills 
are quoting stars at $1.95, and clears at $2.15. 
Other mills are holding for 5 cents higher. 
Demand is rather slow. The demand for lath 
is picking up a little each week, with southern 
pine, western pine and redwood in largest 
demand. Siding demand also is slow. 


NEW YORK, Jan. 30.—Eastern spruce lath 
are a little off. Although arrivals are not 
heavy, wholesalers have more than enough 
lath to meet all demands. There has been 
a let-up in buying of shingles, owing to bad 


weather. 
BOXBOARDS 


BOSTON, MASS., Jan. 31.—The boxboard 
trade has picked up quite appreciably. Prices 
are steady, with some tendency toward more 
firmness. Round edge inch white pine box- 
boards are $27@30. 


CLAPBOARDS 


BOSTON, MASS., Jan. 31.—The clapboard 
trade is now dull. Offerings of eastern spruce 
and native white pine are very light and 
prices are firmly held. The eastern market 
is well supplied with Coast clapboards, par- 
ticularly red cedar and redwood, on which 
quotations remain about. steady. 
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Now Is The Time To Buy 


At this particular season there is usua!ly a very marked de- 
pletion in retail yard stocks, 


When dealers begin to restock a heavy demand is made 
on manufacturers—in fact this demand often exceeds sup- 
ply and so often causes a rise in prices. 


We suggest you avoid paying a premium—now is the 
time to buy. Wire or write for prices today. 


We solicit your inquiries and orders for 


OAK—ASH—GUM—ELM—COTTONWOOD— 
CYPRESS 


Turner-Farber-Love Company 


Home Office: MEMPHIS, TENN. 


BRANCH OFFICES: 
New York, 350 Madison Ave. New Orleans, Hibernia Bank Bldg. | Chicago, 612 North Michigan Ave. 
Mills at Memphis, Tenn. , Leland, Charleston, Tchula, Miss. 






































Birch 
Maple 
Beech 
Basswood 
Elm 
Norway 
White Pine 
Hemlock 


Quality 


NORTHERN 
HARDWOODS 


from Quality Timber 


Stack Lumber Co. 


MANISTIQUE, MICHIGAN 

































This Trailer Handles 15-Ton Loads 


It is especially designed for use with Tractors in muddy, sandy, or 
swampy logging roads. The strong, durable construction of this trailer 
enables it to withstand the continuous abuse of difficult logging operations. 





WRITE FOR Lumbermen everywhere recognize Hemming logging 
- CATALOG trailers and wagons as the best equipment obtainable. 
TODAY Investigate our line now. 

HEMMING WAGON FACTORY, Meridian, Miss. 


Hemming Heavy 
Duty 8-Wheel 
Tractor Trailer 


Soe 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 


FEBRUARY 4, 1928 
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Facts Regarding Motor Truck Haulage 


Approximately 12 percent of all motor ve- 
hicles in the United States are motor trucks, 
90 percent of which are operated by their 
owners. Farmers owned 20 percent of the 2,- 
764,222 trucks in use at the beginning of 1927. 
These and many other facts about the extent 
of present day haulage of commodities over the 
highways are contained in “Truck Facts,” a 
booklet recently published by the National Auto- 
mobile Chamber of Commerce. 

That trucks compete with railroads only for 
short haul traffic is shown by the statement of 
the United States bureau of public roads that 
in various States 61 to 81 percent of all motor 
truck trips are for distances of less than 30 
miles. Only 5 to 19 percent of all trips are 
for distances of more than 60 miles. The aver- 
age trip mileage of loaded trucks ranges from 
23 percent in Connecticut to 31 miles in Cali- 
fornia. Recognizing the economy of operating 
trucks for short distance handling of com- 
modities, 46 railroads are now using them in 
terminal operations, 15 use them for store-door 
deliveries and 11 have replaced local freight 
trains with trucks. 

Government traffic surveys report that the 
major part of motor truck tonnage is a direct 
distribution of commodities to their final use. 
In Cook County, Illinois, 70 percent of the 
tonnage carried by trucks is of this type. Prod- 
ucts of manufacture constitute the largest part 
of truck tonnage, amounting to 69 percent of 
the total in Connecticut and 55.9 percent in 
Ohio. An overwhelming majority of the trucks 
used are of the lighter types, from 77 to 86 
percent of all trucks on the highways in Maine, 
Pennsylvania, Connecticut and Cook County, 
Illinois, having capacities of 2% tons or less. 

Common carrier trucks haul only from 6 
to 8 percent of all tonnage moved over the 
highways. Interstate common carriers handle 
but 1 to 2 percent of the total tonnage hauled. 
In 33 States motor trucks at the beginning of 
1927 constituted 11 percent of total motor ve- 
hicle registration and paid nearly 23 percent of 
the registration fees. An even larger percen- 
tage of the gasoline taxes was paid by trucks, 
due to heavier per mile consumption. 


Trucks Serve Tennessee Lumber Trade 


Motor trucks in considerable numbers are 
serving the lumber industry of Tennessee. 
With the increasing mileage of improved high- 
Ways in that State, the use of motor trucks to 
haul lumber from the mills to railroads has 
in recent years been greatly increased. 

In the accompanying illustration are shown 
fourteen International Harvester motor trucks, 
manufactured by the International Harvester 
Company of America, which are owned largely 
by individuals who drive the trucks them- 
selves in the neighborhood of the small and 
thriving town of Lafayette, Macon County, 
Tennessee. The motor trucks shown are 
chiefly Model 63, 3-ton units, which are espe- 
cially popular in Macon County for hauling 
lumber, more of them being used in that 
section for such work than any other types. 
Since the photograph was taken, a number of 
additional 3-ton Internationals have been sold 
for transporting lumber in the neighborhood 
of Lafayette. 

The chief haul of these motor trucks is lum- 
ber. Usually the mills from which the lumber 
is hauled are in valleys, several miles from 





graveled highways. The region is quite moun- 
tainous and as a result the going is at all 
times most difficult. It is the kind of work that 
only ruggedly designed motor trucks can per- 
form day after day and month after month. 
Many of the trucks last summer were run day 
and night; and sometimes the engines never 
got cold for days at a time. Some of the 
hauls are as much as fifty miles from mill to 
railroad. 


Favors Truck Owners’ Association 


Outlining the possible accomplishments of a 
national association of motor truck owners, Ed- 
ward F. Loomis, secretary of the motor truck 
committee of the National Automobile Chamber 
of Commerce, addressed the meeting of the 
Pennsylvania Motor Truck Association at Phila- 
delphia recently. Commercial haulage is one 
of the most vital businesses of the nation, Mr. 
Loomis pointed out, and many economies can be 
effected by improved cost accounting, mainte- 
nance methods, and exchange of experience. 


Truck Firm’s Biggest Export Month 


Overseas sales of Federal trucks in Novem- 
ber, 1927, both in number of units and in sales 
volume, exceeded those of any previous Novem- 
ber, according to Samuel Fitzpatrick, export 
manager of the Federal Motor Truck Co., of 
Detroit, Mich., who states that last November 
was the biggest export month in the com- 
pany’s history. “Of particular interest,” Mr. 
Fitzpatrick says, “is the fact that this in- 
crease was spread over practically every for- 
eign market. Shipments were not restricted 
to a few countries, but were distributed quite 
evenly over Europe, Asia, Australasia and 
South America.” Federal’s strong position in 
foreign markets is indicated by the fact that 
export sales now constitute more than 20 per- 
cent of the company’s total volume. Overseas 
business for 1927, despite a somewhat dull year 
in domestic markets, was very close to the 
high record set the previous year. 

Allotted Large Space at Automobile Shows 

The Federal Motor Truck Co. announces that 
it has again been allotted the largest exhibit 
space at both the New York and Chicago auto- 
mobile shows. This distinction is noteworthy 
both because it indicates Federal’s position in 
the industry and that it is evidence of the 
extent to which the company is going to ex- 
hibit its line. “The selection of a representa- 
tive Federal display,” say Federal executives, 
“has been a difficult matter. The fact that Fed- 
eral’s line is so varied, embodying Fours and 
Sixes with practically a custom-built range of 
chassis and body variations, makes it hard to 
tell the Federal story without showing the en- 
tire line. Obviously, the latter is impossible 
but we are making every effort to offer ample 
proof that the Federal line includes every pos- 
sible model for every possible haulage require- 
ment.” 

(SAAB Ee: 

CONTINUED activity on the part of street railway 
companies in ‘the operation of motor busses is evi- 
denced by the fact that $15,410,000 was set 
aside for the purchase of gasoline motor vehicles 
during the last year. On Jan. 1, 1927, there 
were 333 street railway companies operating 7,749 
busses, as compared with 280 companies operating 
5,358 busses the year preceding. The figures re- 
ferred to were collected and compiled by the 
Electric Railway Journal. 





————— 


(Statistics continued from page 53) 


Hardwood Barometer 


MempPHis, TENN., Jan. 30.—The hardwood 
Manufacturers’ Institute barometer for the 
week ended Jan. 2i—which is made from re. 
ports of 168 units, each representing 28,009 
feet daily capacity—is as follows: 


Percent of—— 

Normal Actual Ship- 

Production*— Feet output output ments 
Normal (iden- 


tical units) 28,224,000 





Actual ...... 23,369,000 82.8 -.. <7 
Shipments; ... 22,424,000 79.4 99.6 
Orders— 

ar 25,747,000 91.2 110.2 1148 


d 
EEN: 172,671,000 
*Based on mill log scale. 


tLumber fabricated at the mills and used in 
construction work included in total orders and 
shipments. 





Southern Pine Barometer 


New Oreans, La., Jan. 31.—For the week 
ended Jan. 27, Friday, 103 mills of total capac- 
ity of 158% units (a unit representing monthly 
output of 2,000,000 feet between Nov. 1, 1924, 
and Oct. 31, 1927), report as follows to the 
Southern Pine Association: Percent Percent 
3-Year Actual 


Production— Carst Feet Average Output 
Average 3 yrs. .... 68,430,243 .... os 
MERE. «ccsce pana, GASGIE SEE. 2k 

Shipments* .... 3,379 67,718,539 98.96 104.46 

Orders— 

Received* - 3,409 68,319,769 99.84 103.54 


On hand end 
weekt .....10,902 218,486,982 me 

*Orders were 100.89 percent of shipments. 

tOrders on hand showed an increase of 0.28 
percent, or 601,230 feet, during the week. 

‘tBasis of car loadings is December aver- 
age, 20,041 feet. 

One hundred and two mills reported net 
overtime of 147 hours, which is 2.4 percent 
more than full 60-hour week basis. 





Oak Flooring Statistics 


The following are statistics for the week 
ended Jan. 28, as reported by sixty-two mills 
to the Oak Flooring Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation : 


Feet 
NN a5 aire Srgada BEA E es ie alot, Sianeeae eau 8,647,000 
IN. 0s, 5 sto thas ae al Sie wastes wall 9,860,000 
SR ak oso acd ass MN o bee Ts 12,222,000 





‘etude Reenter henel 


The following patents of interest to lumbermen 
recently were issued from the United States Patent 
office. Copies may be obtained from R. EB. Burn- 
ham, patent and trade-mark attorney, Continental 
Trust Building, Washington, D. C., at 20 cents 
each. State number of patent and name of in- 
ventor when ordering, 

1,653,706. Process for preserving poles. Thomas 
M. Holland. Bakersfield, Calif. 


1,654,120. Method and material for construction 


< _— houses. Charles A. Ewing, Lansing, 
Mich. 

1,654,229. Composition for impregnating wood. 
Bernhard Wurzschmitt, Uerdingen-Niederrhein, 
Germany. 

1,655,580. Disappearing dog (for feed chains of 


woodwording machines). Anton G. Struedeman, 
Sheboygan, Wis., assignor to Jenkins Machine Co., 


same place. 
1,655,628. Barking drum. 
Chicago. 


Carsten Royem, 
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Fleet of fourteen International Harvester motor trucks utilized for hauling lumber in Macon County, Tennessee 





























